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Preface to 
HiSoft BASIC 2 


Introduction 

HiSoft BASIC 2 for the Atari ST/STE/TT range of computers is a 
powerful and modern version of the BASIC language that gives 
you a totally integrated and interactive environment for the 
production of your programs. HiSoft BASIC 2 (from now on, we'll 
just call it HiSoft BASIC) is a compiled language. This moans that 
your programs are converted into fast running and compact machine 
code which makes it realistic to use this language for almost any 
type of application you wish. 

HiSoft BASIC is the result of many years design and programming 
effort and our goal was to produce a BASIC compiler with the 
following features; 

• interactive edit/compile/run cycle, like an interpreter 

• compile Microsoft QuickBASIC™ with minimal change 

• compile most flavours of BASIC with little modification 

• fast compile lime and very fast execution time 

• full recursive sub-programs and functions with parameters 

• many structured statements like WHILE...END WHILE, D0...L00P 
UNTIL, SELECT...CASE etc. 

• full support for the Atari 680x0 range of computers through 
the use of libraries, including both low level access and high 
level graphic and sound functions 

• clear error reporting and correction 

• no limits on variable size 

Thanks to the power and flexibility of the Atari ST/TT and its 
operating system, we have been able to implement all of these 
design goals in the HiSoft BASIC compiler and the results are 
explained in detail in the two manuals that complement the 
software. 
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Please spend some time and effort getting to know and learning 
how to use the manuals so that you can gain the maximum benefit 
from HiSoft BASIC. 

The rest of this section explains how to use the manuals, whether 
you are a beginner or an expert, how to use your computer to best 
effect with HiSoft BASIC and, finally, we outline the different 
type styles that we have used throughout the manuals to 
(hopefully) make them easy and enjoyable to use. 

How t o use the Manuals 

This manual is the User Manual for HiSoft BASIC; if explains 
how to work with the package so that you can use it quickly and 
efficiently. If you are the type of person who prefers to refer to a 
reference manual when you encounter problems rather than read 
through descriptions, you may find the companion Technical 
Reference manual more to your taste. 

The manuals do not attempt to teach you BASIC, although there 
IS an extended tutorial chapter which starts from first principles 
and should be helpful to beginners. If you find the tutorial hard 
work we would encourage you to obtain one of the hundreds of good 
books on the subject (perhaps through your local library). 

We have designed these manuals to toll you about using HiSoft 
BASIC on the Atari computers. We have packed a great deal of 
information about the package into the manuals and, in order to 
help you use them efficiently and easily, we will now plot 
recommended courses through the manuals for you, whether you 
are a beginner to BASIC or a seasoned expert. 

A Course for the Beginner 

Start by reading the rest of this Preface, then Chapters 1,2, 3 and 
5 of this manual in order. You may find that you want to skip 
some of Chapter 2 {The Tutorials) but we would encourage you to 
work through the programs to gain experience in using the editor 
and compiler. 

Passages marked with a sidebar, as this paragraph is, can 
be omitted at first reading - they provide, mostly, 
technical or background information. 
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You should then be ready to begin writing your own programs. You 
will find it useful to refer to the Command Reference (Cfiopler 1 
in the Technical Reference manual) for the commands that HiSoft 
BASIC allows you to use and Chapter 3 in this manual for details 
on using the editor, compiler etc. If you intend to program in GEM, 
Technical Reference: Chapters 2 and 3 should be consulted. 

At some stage we recommend reading the Concepts chapter to gain 
an overview of the language features of HiSoft BASIC. 

The Appendices are mainly for reference and you will only need to 
dip into them occasionally although we would recommend reading 
Appendix B in this manual (Hints and Tips) at an early stage. 

Wo hope you find HiSoft BASIC easy and friendly to use, please 
do not hesitate to write to us with any suggestions for 
improvements and/or alterations. 

A Course for Seasoned BASIC 

Programmers _ 

If you are already familiar with BASIC programming and also 
with the Atari 680x0 computers then we recommend that you use 
the manuals in the following way. 

Firstly, finish reading this Preface and then move on and read 
Chapter 1 and Chapter 3. If you are eager to start programming 
then simply double-click on HBAS1C2.PRG (on your working disc!) 
and refer to User Manual : Chapter 3 and Technical Reference ; 
Chapters I, 2, 3, 4 and 5 as and when necessary. It is useful to read 
the Concepts chapter in this manual at some stage to appreciate 
the language features of HiSoft BASIC. 

We would encourage you to work through at least the latter part 
of User Manual : Chapter 2 (f/ie Tutorials) especially the section on 
the use of the HiSoft GEM Toolbox. 

If you intend programming with GEM then you will need to consult 
Technical Reference : Chapters 2 and 3. When you are more 
confident with GEM you may like to look at Technical Reference : 
Appendix G, detailing how to write desk accessories. For 
information on linking with C and assembler language programs, 
look at Technical Reference ; Appendix F. 
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The other Appendices are for general reference and it is worth 
glancing through all of them to acquaint yourself with their 
contents. 

Good luck, we hope you find HiSoft BASIC a powerful, flexible 
and easy-to-use development system. Of course, we welcome any 
written comments you may have on how we might improve both 
the program and the manuals. 



System Requirements 


HiSoft BASIC will run on any Atari 680x0 computer (ST/STE/TT) 
with at least 512Kb of memory and a double-sided disk drive. The 
programs should work in any resolution on all commerciallv 
available monitors. 

Users with only 512Kb of RAM may run out of memory when 
attempting to compile larger programs or in other circumstances. To 
minimise the former problem the compiler must be given as much 
memory as possible to run in. The installation of even a smal 
RAM-disk on a 512Kb machine will restrict HiSoft BASIC, and it 
you use any desk accessories you should consider removing some of 
them unless you really do need them. 

You will need 1Mb of memory to work with the HiSoft GEM 
Toolbox and to run any other resident program, such as the resource 
construction set, in the interactive environment. 

If you are short of memory, remember that the least memory 
hungry thing is to compile a one line program (consisting of a REM 
Sinclude statement) from the desktop. 

Upgrades to a megabyte of memory are available at very 
reasonable prices and we strongly recommend this, not just tor 
HiSoft BASIC but for general use too. 

Typography __ 

In order to make the manuals easy to read and to convey the 
maximum information as clearly as possible, we have adopted 
certain typefaces and typestyles throughout the manuals. These 
are used as follows: 
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Typefaces 

Palatine General text. 

Futura oblique Chapter and sub-Chapter headings and 

references to them. 

Monospace Used to show something that is typed 

in at the keyboard or displayed on the 
screen. Predominantly used in program 
listings and references to function 
names, variables etc. 

Avant Garde Used for filenames, menu selections and 

button names. Also used to denote 
legends on single keys such as Alt (the 
Alternate key) and Ctrl (Control). 

Typestyles 

Italic Used for emphasis, and in syntax descriptions to show 

something to be filled in e.g. INT {nuiJ}eric_expression) where 

nurneriC_expression is to be replaced by an expression when 

INT is used in a program. 

Special Characters 

(] Within syntax descriptions, information enclosed in 

[] is optional e.g. [CALL] sub_prograni_name 
means that you can call a sub-program TEST by CALL 
TEST or simply by TEST. 

{} Within syntax descriptions this indicates a choice of 

one or more options, each separated by a vertical bar 
(i) e.g. PRINT [expression_1] [{;| |,} 

expression2 ]... indicating that expressions in 
PRINT statements may be separated by a semi-colon, 
a space or a comma. 

— Indicates repietition in syntax descriptions. 
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Vertically-spaced dots show that some part of a 
program has been omitted. 
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Introduction 


Alv/ays make a back-u p 

Before using HiSoft BASIC you should make back-up copies of the 
distribution disks and put the originals away in a secure place; 
safe from extremes of temperature, magnetic fields, moisture and 
children! The disks can be backed-up using the Desktop or any 
back-up utility - before making any backup always write-protect 
the master to prevent accidental erasure. 

The disks are not copy-protected to allow easy back-up and to 
avoid inconvenience; remember though that the software and this 
manual are protected by international copyright laws and you are 
only permitted to copy the software for your own personal use. If 
this sounds officious, look at it another way - if you give away 
copies of I liSoft BASIC to your friends we will not receive enough 
revenue from the sale of the package to improve this and other 
products. We want to help you, please help us in return. 

What's on the Disks 


HiSoft BASIC is supplied on three double-sided disks. 

Disk 1 contains all you need to start writing and running programs 
whilst disk 2 contains sundry tools including a command line 
version of the compiler, the profiler etc. Finally, Disk 3 contains 
TT versions of the compiler and libraries plus last minute 
additional files. You should note that there may be extra files on 
any of the disks - please consult the README.TXT file on Disk 1 
for details. 

There are a large number of programs and other files on these 3 
disks but you will not need all of them - in fact many programmers 
will only ever use Disk 1. 
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Disk 1 


HBASIC.PRG The integrated version of the compiler 

HBASIC.LIB The library file that is loaded by the 

integrated compiler 

HISOFTED.iNF The editor and compiler settings file 


WERCSBAS.PRG The resource construction set 

WERCSBAS.RSC The resource file for WERCSBAS 

WERCS.INF Settings file for WERCSBAS 

HB2INST.PRG A quick installation program for HiSoft 

BASIC 

DESKTOP,INF Desktop settings file so that IliSoft 

BASIC will be automatically loaded 
when the disk is booted on machines 
with TOS 1.04 and above 

README.TXT The latest changes to the package 

In the AUTO folder: 

HRAMDISK.PRG A small RAM disk for 1Mb users; delete 

this from your AUTO folder if you have 
only 512Kb of memory 


The source code and pre-tokenised files of the HiSoft GEM Toolbox 
can be found in the HGT folder (you can delete this from your 
working disk if you have only 512Kb of RAM): 


HGT.T 


HGT.BAS 


Pre-tokenised version of the full GEM 
toolbox. Some other .T files will be on 
this disk & some more may be in the 
HGTTUTOR folder on disk 2 

A file that 'includes' all of the GEM 
toolbox routines 


TOOLBOX.BAS 


The core routines of the toolbox 


DIALOG.BAS 


Routines used in dialog boxes 
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Disk 2 


In the TOOLS folder; 
HBASIC.TTP 

MONSTB.PRG 

BUILDLIB.TTP 

CHECKST.PRG 

CTOBAS.TTP 

WCONVERT.TTP 

WCONVERT.PRG 

WIMAGE.PRG 

PROFILE.nP 

RAMINST.PRG 

RAMINST.RSC 


The command line version of the 
compiler (without the editor) 

The ST version of the medium level 
debugger 

Library file builder for customising 
HBAStC.LIB 

Diagnostic program for displaying the 
ROM version no etc. 

Simple C header file to BASIC header 
converter 

Program to convert a name file from 
other RCSs to WPRCS' .HRD format 

GEM version of WCONVERT.TTP 

Program for importing Degas and 
Neochrome images into WERCS 

HiSoft BASIC 2 profiler 

The installation program for the HiSoft 
RAM disk 

The resource file for the HiSoft RAM 
disk 


In the LIBS folder: 

GEMAES.BH 

BIOS.BIN 

GEMAES.BIN 

MENU.BIN 

GEMDOS.BIN 

GEMVDI.BIN 

HBASLIB.BIN 


AES constant header file 
BIOS library 
GEM AES library 

The Menu library; now contains the 
Menu function 

GEM DOS library 

GEM VDI library 

Core BASIC runtime library 
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LIBDEMO.S Example source of a library 

LIBRARY.H Header file for writing your own 

libraries 

STESOLIND.BIN ri. 

ME Sound library, not included bv 
default •' 

XBIOS.BIN Extended BIOS library 

In the COMPAT folder; 

ADDReS R^C book example program 

Resource file for the address book 
DRESS.HRD Resource name file for the address book 

You will need the files in the LINK foldnr /-.nii, r 

HBCUTIL.O C Utility functions 

FREQ.BAS Example program without linking 

FREQLINK.BAS Example program with linking 

GETCH.S “> with 
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In the TT folder; 
HBASICTT.PRG 

HBASICTT.LIB 

HBASICTT.TTP 

MONTTB.PRG 

UBS\*.* 


The integrated version of the TT 
compiler 

The standard library for the TT version 
of the compiler 

Standalone version of the TT version of 
the compiler 

TT version of the debugger 
TT versions of the libraries correspond¬ 
ing to the ST versions on disk 2 


There may be other files. 

The minimum requirement for your work disks is the first three 
files listed on disk 1 - they musf always be present and (thoays m 
the same folder. The presence of all the other files is optional. 

To run HiSoft BASIC, double click on the HBASIC.PRG icon from 
the Desktop, or run it from a shell. When it has loaded a menu 
bar will appear and an empty window will open, ready for you to 
enter and compile your programs. 

Making a Working Disk _ 

HiSoft BASIC is supplied on three double-sided diskettes but you 
will not always need to use all the disks; which programs and 
files you will require will depend on your programrning 
application, the amount of memory that yo“ 
factors. It is a good idea to make a working disk (or folder on a 
hard disk) in which you place the programs and files that are 
suited to your particular computer set up. 

To help you do this, we have supplied an installation program on 
Disk 1 called HB2INST.PRG; double-click on this file (from your 
back-up of disk 1) for installation details. 
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Registration Card 

Enclosed with this manual is a registration card which you should 
fill in and return to us in order to register your purchase of HiSoft 
BASIC. This will entitle you to a free period of technical support 
and will enable us to keep you informed of future developments to 
our software. 

For details of our technical support services, please refer to 
Appendix C in this manual. 

You will need to quote your serial number (to be found on the disk 
label on di.sk 1) to obtain technical support and you may find it 
useful to make a note of it here: 



The README File 


As with all HiSoft products HiSoft BASIC is continually being 
improved and the latest details that cannot be included in the 
manual may be found in the README.TXT file on Di.sk 1 

This file should be read at this point, by double-clicking on its icon 
from the Desktop and then clicking on the Show button. You can 
direct it to a printer by clicking on the Print button. Alternatively, 
you can read it by loading it in to your favourite editor. 
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vou/languages that you can buy for 
f computer (you could contact HiSoft for up to 

date details of the range available) but BASIC is deservedly 
popular for its ease of use and the speed with which a beginner 
can learn to produce results. 

On the other hand there are two common criticisms of BASIC 
Mrstly, many people feel that its very flexibility and tolerance 
encourages poor programming habits compared to highly structured 
anguagcs such as Pascal. Secondly, BASIC is often the slowest 
language you can use, which makes it unsuitable for many time- 
dependent applications such as games and graphics. ^ 

o >“’8 way toward,, solving 
both of the.se problems. We have taken the best qualities from 

Sht?tn h' combined them 

S nn.T ^icir''"P'‘^'?‘-’nt«tion that is capable of running 
traditional BASIC programs but can also be used to produce a 

Sbu? u"- structured, easy to follow, and simpler to 

rnnir^i ^ oxtremely powerful, giving you the ability to 

hardware and 

software ... and, above all, it is fast. 

Many people familiar with older versions of the language will 
have some re-learning to do. Bad habits and unnecessary features 
such as line numbers, can now be forgotten, although you can use 
line numbers if you really want to. HiSoft BASIC dLs not mind if 
w°hiir^"^ gently and continue using them for a 

To help you get to grips with BASIC and, in particular, HiSoft 
nf fhi h"" two-part tutorial which forms the rest 

P'’"* “S'"''® have not used 

BASIC very much before and starts from first principles- 
experienced users may find it useful as a refresher course ' 
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Following this there are worked examples of using the HiSoft GEM 
Toolbox supplied with HiSoft BASIC; everybody should work 
through this since, once mastered, it makes GEM programming far 
easier than ever before. 

Throughout the tutorials you will see some text marked 
with sidebars, as this paragraph is marked. These 
passages are diversions which need not be read the first 
time through but contain supplementary information which 
you should find useful once you have become more confident 
with HiSoft BASIC. 

BASK Tutorial 


The examples used in the following tutorial are designed to 
illustrate the power of HiSoft BASIC. They will therefore tend to 
use its structured elements as much as possible, but do remernbor 
that you can also type in many programs from books and magazines 
that would work with more inferior versions of BASIC. They 
should run, and run much faster, with hardly any alteration at 
all; if there are problems, HiSoft BASIC will point you towards 
which lines are causing the trouble, quickly and simply. 

All computer programs are simply tools which allow us to control 
the actions and reactions of the computer itself. HiSoft BASIC has 
been written to be as compatible as possible with several different 
versions of the language - notably the ST BASIC that came 
supplied with older Atari STs and also Microsoft QuickBASIC 
which is one of the most highly respected implementations of the 
language available for the IBM PC range of computers (and 
compatible machines). Language elements have also been added 
from Borland's Turbo Basic for the PC and AmigaBASlC. 

We aimed at this compatibility for two reasons. Firstly, anyone 
who has already learnt to program in one of these different 
versions of BASIC will be quickly able to work with the HiSoft 
BASIC language. Secondly, programs that are have already been 
written using these versions will run with little or no alteration 
under HiSoft BASIC (but of course they should run much faster!). 
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The latter feature is particularly important to anyone who intends 
to run a specific program, one that was originally intended for the 
IBM PC for example. It will also allow anyone who wishes to 
learn more about programming to buy tutorial books that were 
aimed to be used with one of these versions of the language. 

However, for anyone who is new to programming it is not all good 
news. HiSoft BASIC has had to conform to the language standards 
used by at least two different systems, and these in turn have built 
upon previous versions of BASIC and so on. As a result not all 
commands are as self explanatory or as easy to use as we, or you, 
might wish. One area of difficulty is that, because HiSoft BASIC 
is compatible with so many other BASICs, it has a large number of 
Reserved Words that you should avoid using as labels or variables 

eg- 

Loop: 

PRINT "Welcome to HiSoft BASIC!“ 

GOTO Loop 

If you typed this program in and tried to execute it using HiSoft 
BASIC, you would find that an error will occur on line 3. This is 
because Loop is a reserved word in HiSoft BASIC (you will learn 
how to use it later) and thus you cannot use it as a label or 
variable. You must watch out for this type of error since you can 
easily confuse HiSoft BASIC by using its reserved words 
incorrectly. See Technical Reference: Appendix A for a list of the 
Reserved Words. 

Experienced programmers, who are sure that they know 
what they are doing, can remove a Reserved Word so that 
it can be re-defined. You do this with a line like: 

REM Soption - PRINT 

to remove PRINT from the Reserved Word list. You can 
then create a new sub-program or function called PRINT. 
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This tutorial is intended to be a complement to the Command 
Reference section of the Technical Reference manual. Unlike the 
latter, here keywords are grouped logically by their general 
function rather than alphabetically. We have tried not to 
duplicate information that is perfectly obvious from the Command 
Reference, but rather to summarise the way that certain keywords 
are related to each other and interact with each other. At times it 
has been inevitable to make forward references to keywords or 
programming techniques that have not yet been covered in detail, 
but we have tried to keep these instances to a minimum. 

Please consult the Command Reference chapter in the Technical 
Reference manual frequently as you work through this tutorial - 
you will find understanding will dawn more quickly and more 
easily if you supplement your knowlcnige in this way. 

After the first few programs presented in this hriorial ‘‘ will be 
assumed that you know how to use the HiSoft BASIC editor; the 
various demonstration programs will be presented without constant 
reminders of how to enter and run them although we will give 
examples of editing techniques etc. from time to time. If you need 
further help, you should consult Chapter 3 on using the editor. 

The Building Blocks of BASIC _ 

We can look on each component of the BASIC language as a 
building block from which we can, step by step, construct an entire 
program. As we shall see later, the structured aspects of Hibott 
BASIC make it particularly easy to develop very long and 
complex tasks as a collection of small modules, each one of which 
performs a small part of the whole and which can be tested and 
perfected in isolation. 

The smallest component of the BASIC programming language is 
known as a keyword. Each of the keywords does a certain job, 
although some of them must first be given some information to 
work on, and many of them only function when used in conjunction 
with certain others. 

For your reference, a list of all keywords used by HiSoft BASIC is 
given in Technical Reference: Appendix A. You must ensure that 
you do not try to use any of these words to represent variable or 
kbroutine names or HiSoft BASIC will become confused as to 
which you really mean. 
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The function and syntax of every single keyword will be detailed 
in Technical Reference: Command Reference. This tutorial section 
will not attempt to cover every one of these again, but rather try 
to illustrate the way that some of these building blocks can be 
joined together into useful routines. 

The most important thing is that you learn to 'think like a 
programmer'. Once you begin to see how small programs work, how 
the individual commands fit together to produce the desired end 
result, you will quickly be able to pick up new keywords as and 
when you need them. 

Some Simple Commands 

There are many very simple tasks you can ask your computer to do 
which really form the 'bread and butter' of computer programs. 
The simplest example to start with is unquestionably a command 
like the BEEP command which, no prizes here, causes the computer 
to omit a short note. We'll try it now and enter a short program. 

Start by locating the HBASIC2.PRG file on your working disk or 
hard disk (see Cfiapter I), then double-click with the mouse on the 
HBASIC2.PRG icon to run HiSoft BASIC. 


— ^ After a short while, the editor window will appear: 

: ^ 

: i 

: 3 

i i 

^ ? HiSoft BASIC loaded 




•i. i ^ 

—: i 
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Now type the following, pressing the Return key at the end of 
each line; 

print "Please wait for the tone ..." 
beep 

The screen should look like this; 

h* riu E<lt SttPcIi lltU NtlBiii Utttm Tc»ls _ 

tF' : m wt MSie cniitf Dtr iiw t. li 

LIm:_ 1 Cilj_iJjdiSJJM_ __ 

IJlIliT "Piciti Mit f«r tW tine ..." 

lEEP ' 


Your lirst HiSoll BASIC program 

Now move the mouse up to the Program menu, press the left 
button and, holding the button down, move the mouse until you 
have selected the Run command. Now release the button. 

>«* Pin EPit S««rch Iltdi Mti.in liU JjJLI Tnli 
•I T I HiSgft USIC Cnflltr ( WPIlt... W 77[i 

Liiitr it»l; 

BlHT "Ple«i» H«lt 1»r thi tent 


Cwtllt.. . 

K 

» 

Prtvldus error 

‘J 

Heit error 

SJ 

Ito* Other,., 

xi 

(ue Hlth Shell,, 

. <«i 


Running your lirst program 

This will run your program which should clear the screen, display 
its message and beep ... impressed? 

Ok, but it was simple to do. 

Press a key and select New from the File menu to create a new 
window - note that this is window number 3. You may be wondering 
what window 2 is - press Alt-2 (this means hold the Alternate key 
down and press 2) and you will see. HiSoft BASIC puts its 
messages in a separate window when it is working so that you can 
inspect them afterwards. Ok, now press Alt-3 to go to our new 
window. 
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WeTl move straight on to a more complex (and Atari specific) 
command,; LINEF draws a line on the screen. By looking in the 
Technical Reference Commond Reference chapter you will sec 
that this keyword can be given several parameters which control 
the start location and finish location of the line. We will be 
dealing with LINEF and other graphics commands again later in 
the tutorial, so do not try and take it all in at this stage. Just try 
this simple command for comparison with BEEP. Remember that it 
does not matter whether you type the HiSoft BASIC commands in 
upper or lower case or even a mixture of the two; LINEF, linef 
and lineF are all the same to HiSoft BASIC. 

The editor will upper-case HiSoft BASIC Reserved Words 
automatically if you have selected Show BASIC tokens in 
Preferences... under the Options menu. This is useful as a 
quick syntax check after you have completed each line. 

PRINT “Just a short line ..." 

LINEF 100,100,200,200 

Type this in: 



Your second program, using LINEF 


You can run this as before, by selecting Run from the Program 
menu or you can run it by using a keyboard shortcut, Alt-X - it 
achieves exactly the same as selecting Run but some people prefer 
the keyboard to the mouse. There are many keyboard shortcuts 
within the HiSoft BASIC editor. 


s 4 
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" Cflwpileg Mith HiSflft B^SIC ‘ .. 

lust • short line... i 


froirw tePKtnitrt • press « hen to exit.. _ - - '■ 

The LINEF program running 

Notice how HiSoft BASIC automatically gave you a window 
when you ran a program that used some of GEM - this is very 
useful but you may wish it not to happen, wo will cover this later. 

Press a key so that you are back looking at the source code of the 
LINEF program. Now click in the Close box at the top left of the 
window to forget the program - click OK when the dialog box 
appears. Do this with window 2 (the messages window which is 
read-only so that no warning box will appear) and window 1 (the 
BEEP program) so that you have closed all the windows. 

Press Alt-1 to open a new, empty window ready for another 
program. 

The commands that you can give the computer must be presented in 
a fairly rigidly defined style and format known as the cotiniiand 
ayntax. The correct syntax for every command you use is given in 
the Command Reference chapter which can be found in the 
Technical Reference manual. Program syntax can be compared to 
the grammar of the English (or any other) language; if you want to 
make yourself understood to other people you should speak and 
write reasonably correct English. In the same way, you must be 
careful to write your BASIC programs correctly for HiSoft BASIC 
to understand what you mean. 
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One thing computers are very poor at (and people are normally 
rather good at) is guessing what we mean when we present them 
with ambiguous or incomplete instructions (which is why a 
computer can do many engineering tasks but will probably never 
have a career in politics). 

For example we cannot use the commands: 

LINEF 100 100 200 200 
LINEF 100:100:200:200 
LINEF (100)(100)(200)(200) 

and expect the computer to do what we wanted, we must obey its 
own rules and not invent our own. Try typing in the first line above 
and running it (Alt-X, remember?). 

You should find that an error message appears and you are asked 
to Continue (Y/N) ? Press N or n and you will be returned to your 
source code window: 

Dtik flit Hit !infch »l»tk Omiani Pfcgrw loolt 
[•1 ~ iTniSiiI t .Basic cwsl lekiltrs Ion I . Be 

|Llne;_ICsIi. IHeniSDSI Cgm* expected iiiftefil o< 109 

I LINEF 109 199 290 200 


The editor reporting an error 

Something has gone wrong, the program did not run. Look to the 
top right of the window, you should see an error message (Comma 
expected instead of 100) - was that what you expected? 
Hi^ft BASIC knows what it wants and has told you quite clearly 
- unfortunately, error messages are not always so obvious. Close the 
window by clicking in the Close box or by pressing Ctrl-W or by 
selecting Close on the File menu - these all do the same thing. 

Errors in syntax rather than logic are among the most common 
mistakes beginners to computing make. Where it can, HiSoft 
BASIC will make every attempt to catch these errors and explain 
to you what it cannot understand (if you think about it, to explain 
one's own misunderstandings is something of a paradox so please be 
tolerant if HiSoft BASIC does not always highlight the exact 
problem). 
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PRINT 23+45 


At this stage it is useful to cover a valuable keyword; the REM or 
'do nothing' command. REM is actually short for REMark and 
anything you type on a program line after this keyword will be 
ignored by HiSoft BASIC, whether it contains valid keywords or 
just plain ordinary English. The main use of the REM command is to 
allow you to add notes to your program which explain what it is 
the next section of the program is intended to do. 

REM is also invaluable for catching obscure mistakes (or 'bugs') in 
your program where you have got the syntax of the program 
correct but there is an error in the logic which the compiler may 
not be able to spot. If you have commented your program clearly it 
is often possible to quickly isolate and identify where the problem 
lies. 

REMs can also be used to 'switch off' sections of the program 
that you have tested and know work correctly, so that the 
parts still under development can be run in isolation. 

There is an abbreviation for REM - the ' (single quote/apostrophe) 
mark. This is particularly useful for commenting out program lines, 
because it is quicker to insert. 

Much more useful than our friends BEEP and LINEF, but also more 
complex, is the PRINT command which is used to get the computer 
to put information on the screen, as we have already seen above. 
Extremely impressive tabular effects are possible using the most 
sophisticated options of this command but, since it is also an 
instruction that you will be using almost every time you program in 
BASIC, we might as well learn it quickly - it is after all one of 
the few means by which we can get the computer to tell us the 
results of any calculations or tests it has performed. 

In its simplest form the PRINT command needs no parameters 
beyond some indication of exactly what it is that you want 
displayed. One way to try it out is to use the computer as a, rather 
expensive, pocket calculator. Try entering some of the following 
short commands. Remember, use Alt-X to run the program and Close 
(on the File menu) or Ctrl-W to clear out the text. 

For deleting short programs, alternatives to closing the window 
are: position the text cursor at the end of the line and use the 
Backspace key repeatedly or position the cursor within the line 
and use the delete line command, which is Ctrl-Y. 
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PRINT 12*6 
PRINT 99/9 

Of course it is possible to print text as well as numbers as so: 

PRINT “Ten times twenty six equals" 

PRINT 10*26 

To signal to BASIC that you want it to print the text as it is 
given, rather than attempting to look the words up as potential 
numeric variables (see below) the text must be enclosed in double 
quotes (""). Again this is an example of the need to use the correct 
syntax to avoid ambiguity. 

Layout of Programs 

Before wo get too involved it is worth pointing out some simple 
points about the layout of BASIC programs. 

The highly advanced structured programming features provided by 
HiSoft BASIC are intended primarily to allow the programmer to 
work in a clearly defined and modular way. These make it very 
much easier to follow the logic of what is trying to be achieved. 
However it is not only the language keywords that make this 
possible; the way that the listing is organised, on screen or on 
paper, is very important so that the programs are easy to follow. 

HiSoft BASIC does not care whether the keywords you type are in 
upper or lower case, but they will be much easier for you to spot 
and to follow if upper case is used; in fact the editor helps you by 
upper-casing keywords automatically if you check Show BASIC 
tokens in the Preferences box on the Options menu. The editor 
also does not mind how many extra spaces are used to indent 
different lines of the listing - make full use of this feature and set 
out your modules so that the eye can easily follow the hierarchy 
of the program. Again the editor can help by automatically 
indenting lines; this is described in more detail later on. 

Like all modern versions of BASIC it is possible to put more than 
one command on each line, as long as each command is separated 
from the next by the colon character (:); this can be very useful to 
maintain the logic of the program. 
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Unlike many versions of the language, HiSoft BASIC does not need 
line numbers; you can use them if you wish or avoid them like the 

plague! 




Using Simple Variables 

The power of a BASIC calculator program such as we have written 
above can be greatly increased by the use of simple numeric 
variables. Again there is much more to the subject of variables 
than we will cover here, but in their simplest form they are just 
letters or short names that can be assigned a value, and used to 
represent that value in calculations (just as you would do in 
algebra, remember that?). 

Any text string or number that is used explicitly rather than 
assigned to a variable is a constant. 

As well as being useful and flexible tools for use in calculations 
variables have the useful facility that they can be given 
descriptive names such as profit and sales which make it very 
much easier to follow the logic of the computer listing to see what 
each line is doing. 

So valuable is this toaluro that HiSoft BASIC also altows 
constants to be given descriptive names as well. To denote that a 
g?vername is to be treated as a constant and not a variable we 
must use the keyword CONST. 

Try this example: 

CONST costs = 1500 
sales = 2000 

REM Profit is simply sales less costs 

profit = sales-costs 

PRINT "The expected profit will be" 

PRINT profit 
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As a simple illustration of the usefulness of variables edit the 
first two linos of the program to give different values for COStS 
and sales; do this by placing the cursor at the end of the first 
line, pressing Backspace to delete the 1500 and entering another 
value. Repeat this for sales. Run the program and then clo.se the 
window. 


Later in this tutorial we will see that the program can be 
extended to automatically ask you for values for these variables 
as the program is run. 


Variables can also be defined that hold text rather than a number. 
To warn BASIC that this is what you intend to do, syntax 
demands that all text variable names must end in the $ character. 
In computer speak '$' is often pronounced 'string' and represents 'a 
siring of letters joined together'. The text that you wish to enter 
into the variable must again be enclosed in quotes. 


An example is: 


names = “High Quality Software 
PRINT "HiSoft means ; 

PRINT names 



A quality program ... 
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Before we run this program we'll take a slight diversion. You may 
have noticed when you ran the previous program that there was 
no window - the text was printed at the top of a blank screen. This 
is because the program didn't use any GEM commands and 
therefore a window was not appropriate. However, if you wish to 
force a GEM window to appear in a program that doesn't use GEM 
you can, like this. 

Select Compile... on the Program menu and the following box 
will appear; 


[ Basi c cemiitf tptipw 


n Md line numbers 
■ Errsr nessdcs 
~ Kg ''FH’'s In Ubrgrles 
SuDPress dcdiult HlndiM 
•1 Underlines in veriebles 

(irreii checks i Hernlnasl 

Outeut to File nme; ... 

Pre-tokenlsed File; ^-- 

I Cencen I Advinced... I Debug... 


Ureek checks 
UverfloN checks 
Peuse checks 
Stick checks 
Vorloble checks 


Men I Speed irSiFet 


The Compile... dialog box 


Now click on Advanced... 


^ hllOK undefined sub-erogrins 
Continue nn cenpller errors 
Enibic varlible Koorts 
■ Force UEH progran 

Renovc inter-sub-progran Jinps 
Suppress conpller Harnings 
□ Use old stgle doubles in files 

Leave sice: |_ Keep sice: — 

p* size: _ haz labels: 5DI) 

Return stack: _ Hath stack: _ 

String descriptors: _ 


I Cancel | 


[ K I 


Forcing a GEM program 

Finally, click in the line Force GEM program until the box next 
to it has a cross in it (this is called checked). Click OK and OK in 
the Compile... box. 
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Now run your program. 



A non-GEM program, in a window 


You may have noticed something else different about the way that 
the above program produced its output i.e. it is all contained on 
one line. This is the result of the semi-colon at the end of the 
second line. 

The semi-colon is one of many possible ways we can control the 
way that PRINT statements are displayed, and these will be 
detailed later. For the time being though it is useful to know that 
the semi-colon ensures that any following print statement is added 
onto the end of the existing one, rather than starting a completely 
new line. We will be using this feature a lot when we start to look 
at programs that would otherwise very quickly fill the screen 
with information. Notice also the trailing space at the end of the 
second line - we not'd this to avoid running the words means and 
High together. 

The above programs are useful illustrations of how variables work, 
but they do not really reflect the way that we use them in real 
programs. The truth is that we often do not know in advance what 
the value of a variable is to be before the program is run. It is 
possible, as above, to edit the list of variables and recompile the 
program every time we use it, but a much more powerful and 
flexible method is of course to get the computer to ask you for the 
variable's current value whilst the program is running. This is 
done using the INPUT keyword. 


i 
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If you use the keyword INPUT followed by a variable name, the 
computer will display a question mark on the screen and pause the 
program until it has had an answer from you, as in this example; 

INPUT X 
y = X * 10 

PRINT "Ten times"; x ; "equals"; y 

Of course, in a long and complex program we will want to be much 
more friendly than that - question marks appearing at random to 
request unspecified information can be rather confusing! 

The INPUT statement therefore allows you to enter a explanatory 
line of text that will bo displayed together with the question 
mark. 

INPUT "What is this year’s profit *; x 

There are of course very many other simple BASIC commands that 
each achieve a certain effect. There really is no point in detailing 
each of them hero, but look through the Command Reference 
section in the Technical Reference manual and find some more to 
try. Unless you are very unlucky with your choice, absolutely no 
harm can be done, but it is just as well to avoid using the 
commands BLOAD, PEEK and POKE for the time being. 

hlere is an example of how to read the syntax of each command so 
that you know what HiSoft BASIC expects. 

Reading the Syntax 

INPUT [;] [''prompt"!; I,}] i'ariaPIe_2ist 

First of all, INPUT Is the actual command and inusf be present to 
achieve anything at all. 


The square brackets ([ ]) around the semi-colon indicate that its 
use is optional, you can leave it out and the syntax will still be 
valid. If you include the semi-colon then the cursor will stay on 
the same line after the INPUT statement is finished i.e. after the 
user has pressed Return. 

[ "prompt"{; j,}] 
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Again, the square brackets denote that the whole entry is 
option.^ If you choose to use it though, you must enclose a message 
in double quotes C ") and finish the message with either a semi¬ 
colon ora comma. The curly brackets ({}) denote a choice with the 
vertical bar (|) separating the choices that are available in thi.s 
case. In fact, using the semi-colon to end the prompt string adds a 
question mark to the end of the string, while using the comma will 
not add anything to the string. 

variable list 





variable names to which you want to assign data - this is not 
optional. 

With just these few commands that we have already learnt we 
can go a 'ong way towards writing programs that show the real 
power of BASIC and in particular the way computers can handle 
repetitive and logical tasks with ease. 



The Heart of a BASIC Program 


Individual keywords can be strung together to make up quite long 
and complex commands. These make up the mechanics of your 
program. However over and above these the essence of most 
computer software lies in certain programming techniques that 
bring these commands to life, and structure them together in an 
intelligent and flexible way. " 

There are really three very simple concepts that lie at the heart 
of every BASIC program. Once these are understood, learning how 
^•’y^FOS^am works will just be a matter of studying the small 

The thrc>e concepts are repetition, logical tests & tiecision making and 
passing control. * 
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Repetition - Loops 


Computers have certain strengths that make them powerful and 
extremely flexible tools. In some ways they are also rather stup^ 
they have to be told everything that they are expected to do. 
the^other hand they are able to perform these required tasks with 
great speed and, at least in theory, they will be able to repeat 
fhem nd infinitum without ever getting bored and making a 

mistake. 

One of the most important types of command we have available in 
most computer languages is known as a loop. This is the means by 
which we can make sure that commands can be repealed as many 
times as necessary without having to type them in over and over 

again. 

The most common type of loop seen in BASIC 

FOR...NEXT statement. This works by letting you set up a simple 

numeric variable as a counter which 

the following instructions are to be repeated. The NEXT command 
sSnals the end of the loop and tells the computer o move the 
co^unter onto its next value. This is what it can look like in 
practice; 

FOR X = 1 TO 6 
PRINT "Hello" 

NEXT X 

The result will be: 

Hello 

Hello 

Hello 

Hello 

Hello 

Hello 

Try it out. 

You can also specify the size of the jumps that the counter makes. 
Edit the first line to read: 

FOR X = 1 TO 6 STEP 5 

Do this by placing the cursor at the end of the first line and 
typing STEP 5. 
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You should then see the results; 


Hello 

Hello 

The counter values can of course be set by other variables. Consider 
this short program: 

CONST start = 4, finish = 12 
jump = 2 

FOR x=start TO finish STEP jump 
PRINT X 
NEXT X 

We have introduced CONST to define one or more constant values 
and to give them names. This is very useful for writing easy-to- 
understand programs and you are encouraged to use CONST 
whenever you have values that will not change over the life of 
your program. Once defined, you cannot change the value of a 
named constant. 

One particularly useful feature of the FOR loop is that we can run 
one loop inside another using the technique known as The 

following illustrates this: 



Nested loops 
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which produces the following output on the screen: 
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14 
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15 
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15 
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17 
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15 

28 


Progrtu tornlnited - press i key to e»lt _ 

A table using nested loops 


The second loop runs through in its entirety every time the first 
loop executes just one step. Note that we have used indentation 
(i.e. adding spaces or tabs at the beginning of the line) to make 
the logic of the program more obvious. It is good programming 
practice to use indentation for statements within loops. 

In fact HiSoft BASIC allows you to omit the variable name in the 
NEXT statement as in: 


FOR X = 1 TO 10 
PRINT X 
NEXT 

In this case the computer understands that you are referring to the 
counter variable x. Wherever an unspecified NEXT statement is 
found, the compiler will assume that it belongs to the last FOR in 
the listing. 

However, we do not advocate this omission of variable names 
with NEXT as it can cause unnecessary confusion and bugs. 

Loops are very useful things; they allow you to use the power of 
the language to automate all sorts of tedious tasks and achieve 
remarkable effects. 
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If that was all there was to programming, our programs would be 
very mundane and predictable, doing essentially the very same 
tasks every time they were run. To make software more 
sophisticated and useful we have to introduce something else, the 
element of choice. Programs must be able to make decisions based 
on the information they have been presented with, ask the user 
what they are to do next and act on the reply. They must then 
produce different output in response to the value of certain 
variables. 

Decision Making 

Almost every program you write will use the ability of the 
computer to rapidly and repeatedly make logical tests and decide 
upon what action it should do next based on the results. A word 
processor decides whether to delete a word or insert a letter based 
on a test of what keys are being pressed; a space invaders game 
decides whether to 'fire a missile' based on what is happening to 
the joystick - it knows whether to blow up an alien based on a test 
of the relative position of this missile on the screen and so on. 

There are two main statements that are used to make logical tests 
within BASIC. These are; IF...THEN...ELSE and SELECT CASE. 

IF,..THEN...ELSE statements are virtually self-explanatory. They 
take the following form; 

IF something is true THEN 
do this 
ELSE 

do this instead 
END IF 

This really is no different to any (logical) decision we make in 
everyday life - the computer is just making its own assessment of 
the current state of affairs and then deciding which instructions to 
follow subsequently. 

The END IF command may be unfamiliar to people who have used 
older versions of BASIC. 
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I{iSoft BASIC allows each set of instructions following the various 
parts of the structure (IF, THEN and ELSE) to cover several lines of 
the listing. END IF (note the space between END and IF) is 
therefore necessary to signal when all of the commands associated 
with the IF,,.THEN...ELSE statement have finished, and where 
the remainder of the program is to continue. 

It is possible to omit the ELSE part of this structure, which is 
useful when you want the program to do something if a certain 
condition is true, but to carry on as normal otherwise. 

IF...THEN statements can be nested within one another to increase 
the range of choices using the keyword ELSEIF e.g. 

IF condition one is true THEN 
do instruction one 
ELSEIF condition two is true THEN 
do instruction two 

ELSEIF condition three is true THEN 
do instruction three 
ELSE do instruction four 
END IF 

As you can imagine it can get rather complicated for you to follow 
the argument and feel confident that the logic used really is 
correct but clear use of indentation helps greatly. Examples of IF 
statements follow shortly. 

A structure that can often be used as an alternative to IF is the 
SELECT CASE structure which is ideal for allowing the computer to 
make one from a very wide selection of choices depending on the 
results of the logical test it has made. Although the exact syntax 
of the command when you use it will be rather different, you can 
think of SELECT CASE as representing a situation like (in plain 
English): 

SELECT from the following 

In the CASE where this test is true 
do this 

In the CASE where the this test is true 
do this instead 

In the CASE where this test is true 
do something completely different 
In the CASE where something ELSE is true 
do this 
END SELECT 






(The END SELECT command is essential to let the computer know 
that it has reached the end of the instructions relating to the last 
CASE). 

Before we can go on and give working examples of these commands 
and their correct syntax, it is important to illustrate exactly how 
the computer can go about making logical tests. 

Logical Tests 

Computer logic resolves all things down to a simple test of 'true' or 
'false'. These two possible conditions can be made to represent 
almost everything you wish, from whether a switch is on or off to 
whether your bank account is in the black or in the red but, in the 
end, all the computer cares about is whether the test you have 
requested results in a 'true' or a 'false' result. 

BASIC uses the values of 0 for FALSE and -1 for TRUE. Why this is 
so would take an explanation of how BASIC calculates, and how it 
holds numbers in memory. Wo will be tackling these issues in more 
depth later but if you are ready for them now you have opened 
the manual at the wrong page. 

The main point for beginners to bear in mind is that, while the 
correct explanation of how computer logic works sounds both 
confusing and highly unlikely, in practice using it is a remarkably 
simple and obvious process. 

The use of logical tests in BASIC hinges around the following 
conditional symbols, known as relational operators, which express 
the criteria by which the computer is to determine whether the 
lest is 'true' or not. 
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The last option, ==, will come as a surprise to anyone used 
to other versions of the language. It is used is to allow text 
comparisons that ignore any differences in the case of the 
two strings, and to allow comparison between two floating 
point numbers - which will be explained later - to ensure 
that a match is made despite small rounding errors during 
calculation. 

It doesn’t take a genius to figure out that the comparisons these 
make must be between two variables, or a variable and a constant - 
testing between two constants is pointless as it will give the same 
result every time (although this is occasionally useful to force a 
result). 

We can now look at a typical IF...THEN statement - Close your 
existing source code window and type this in: 

INPUT "What is your income this year"; income 
INPUT "What will be your costs"; costs 
IF income > costs THEN 
PRINT "Hooray!" 

PRINT "We’re in the money!" 

ELSE 

PRINT "Start packing your bags!" 

PRINT "I’ll book the boat to South America." 

END IF 

Providing different values for the profit and costs will show 
exactly how the computer's output reflects the result of the test. 
Try putting a FOR...NEXT loop round the outside of the program to 
try out 5 different sets of profit/cost ratios. 

Note that, if you use multi-line IF statements, the IF, ELSE and 
END IF must be on lines by themselves. 

Here is an example using a SELECT CASE statement to show one 
version of the correct syntax. To maintain compatibility with as 
many versions of BASIC as possible this command structure has 
been implemented in a very flexible way and you are referred to 
the Commond Reference section for a full list of the options. 
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INPUT "A number, please";a 
SELECT CASE a 
CASE = 12 

PRINT ‘Number = 12" 

CASE > 20 

PRINT "Number is greater then twenty" 

CASE <= 4 

PRINT “Number is 4 or less" 

CASE ELSE 

PRINT "Number hasn't met any of my conditions" 

END SELECT 

To extend the usefulness of the above relational operators we have 
the keywords AND, OR, XOR, EQV and IMP. These are used to 
compare two separate tests and to make judgements about their 
relative validity. 

The first two are again very easy to grasp as in the following 
examples: 

IF income > costs AND tax < profit THEN 
PRINT "Hooray!" 

END IF 

The expression will only evaluate as 'true' if both conditional tests 
are themselves true. 

IF income > costs OR tax_rebate > 5000 THEN 
PRINT "HoorayI" 

END IF 

The expression in line 1 will evaluate as 'true' if one or other or 
both of the tests are themselves true. 

XOR is a trickier one to define as it has no direct comparison in the 
English language. It essentially stands for eXclusive-OR which 
means that the expression will evaluate as true if one or the other 
half is itself true but not if they are both true together e.g. 

IF income > costs XOR deficit < max_tax_loss THEN 
PRINT "Hooray!" 

END IF 

EQV, short for EQuiValent, is used when two tests are to be made 
which need to give the same result, whether the result is true or 
false i.e. 
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X = 1 : y=2 

IF X = 10 EQV y = 230 THEN PRINT "Yep' 

will print Yep because both comparisons give an equivalent result 
i.e. 'false'. 

IMP stands for 'is IMPlied by' This is without question the most 
abstract of the logical tests. To complicate matters even further it 
is the only logical operator that puts a strong emphasis on the 
order in which the two subtests are listed. It can best be understood 
as a measure of whether or not the result of the second test can be 
implied by, or concluded from, the result of the first test. 

The rules are that: 

• a TRUE result can be concluded from a preceding TRUE result; 

• a FALSE result can be concluded from a preceding FALSE result; 

• a FALSE result can be concluded from a preceding TRUE result; 

• a TRUE result cannot be concluded from a preceding FALSE result. 

The premise is that it is possible to draw the wrong conclusions 
from correct assumptions, but it is impossible to draw the correct 
conclusions from wrong assumptions - try those out: 

X = 1 : y = 2 

IF x<2 IMP y<3 THEN PRINT "Yep" ELSE PRINT "No" 

IF x=2 IMP y=10 THEN PRINT "Yep" ELSE PRINT "No" 

IF x=1 IMP y=10 THEN PRINT "Yep" ELSE PRINT "No" 

IF x=2 IMP y=2 THEN PRINT "Yep" ELSE PRINT "No" 

The implications of all the above logical operators can be reversed 
by the use of the keyword NOT as in: 

IF NOT (x=10 AND y=12) 

and so on. 

Testing Text 

It is of course equally possible to make logical tests on text data. 
The relational operators we use to express the test are the same as 
with the numeric examples given above but the way in which the 
computer evaluates whether the result is TRUE or FALSE is rather 
more complex. 
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Possibly the simplest to start with is to test whether two text 
strings are equal (=) or not equal (<>). Obviously this example: 

tests = "FRED" 

IF tests <> "BILL" THEN BEEP 
is straightforward. 

But what about operators such as greater than (>) or less than (<)? 
How can we say that one word or letter is 'greater' than another? 

To understand the answer we will have to make a diversion into 
looking at the way computers store letters in their memory. 

Despite the way they look on screen, computers store letters in 
their memory as numbers. All modern computers stick to an 
American convention known as ASCII (which incidentally stands 
for American Standard Code for Information Interchange) whereby 
each letter has a certain number associated with it. By 
standardising things in this way it has made it possible for 
computers to talk to each other and send text such as Hello Jim 
without it coming out as ghJJm KPhZz. 

A list of the characters used by your computer, together with their 
relative ASCII numbers, will be found in Appendix D of the 
Technical Reference manual. Note that all lower case letters have 
higher numbers than all the upper case ones. The digits (0-9) come 
before both. The letters with a value of 0-31 in the ASCII table 
look a bit odd - these are actually special control characters. 
Sending these, or a combination of them, to the screen or printer 
often produces a response such as changing some characteristic of 
the display, or type style, or moving the cursor. 

In a logical test, the first character of each of the two strings that 
are being compared will be tested - if one has a higher ASCII 
number than the other it will be regarded as 'greater'. If both 
characters have the same ASCII number the computer will move 
on to the next character in both strings. 

If both strings are the same for all of their common length except 
that one is longer than the other, the longer one will be regarded 
as greater rather than the shorter string. 
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Note also that even a blank space is a character and it comes 
before all others (value 32 in the ASCII table). A leading space in 
some of the data is a common way in which text comparisons can 
become completely confused, and it can be a very difficult problem 
to spot. 

Perhaps it all sounds a little complex, but the encouraging thing is 
that in practice it is easier than it looks. Common sense will 
usually tell you what the outcome of any test between two strings 
will be. The only time it is likely to be as clear as mud is when 
punctuation and unusual characters such as U, 0, and fl are 
compared, as these tend to occur in unpredictable places in the 
standard ASCII character set. 

The relational operator == is particularly valuable when making 
text comparisons, as it can be used to ignore any differences 
between the case of the letters being compared e.g. 

INPUT "Are you happy"; ans$ 

IF ans$=“''Yes" THEN PRINT "I'm glad!" 

Will give a glad message if you respond with YES, yes. Yes etc. 
but not if you answer No. 

Logical Loops 

We have so far seen how to get the computer to execute a series of 
instructions a set number of times as a loop. We have also seen 
how to make it decide, from a series of options, what it is to do 
next, based on a logical test. 

The situation often arises where the user simply cannot predict 
how many times a certain loop will be required to execute and it 
would be ideal if we could get the computer to use its logic to 
decide this for itself whilst running. HiSoft BASIC provides 
several methods of doing just this, based on special loops that 
continue to execute until a logical test tells them to stop. 
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(Note that many inferior BASlCs which lack these facilities 
sometimes forced the user to insert a logical test within a 
FOR...NEXT loop. This test would force an unannounced jump from 
within the loop and end its execution when the true result was 
reached. Most authorities would agree that this is bad 
programming practice although it was often the best way of 
getting the job done under the circumstances. Unlike some 
languages, HiSoft BASIC can handle such 'jumps' without 
complaint, but the programs you write will be much clearer if you 
avoid doing so and use the following structures.) 

The three logical loops that we can use are known as the 
WHILE...WEND, REPEAT...END REPEAT and DO...LOOP statements. 

The first one works like this. 

The WHILE loop 

WHILE conditional test is true 
do this 
do this 

WEND 

The WEND keyword simply signals the end of the instructions that 
are to be included within the loop. 

Here is an example; 

INPUT "What is your bank balance"; balance 
income = 50 
month = 1 

WHILE (balance>0) AND (income>49) 

PRINT "What is the income for month"; month; 

INPUT income 

PRINT “What are the costs for month"; month; 

INPUT costs 

balance = balance + (income - costs) 

PRINT "New balance is"; balance 
month = month + 1 
WEND 

PRINT "It’s time to look at getting a proper job!" 

Note that, in order to ensure that the WHILE loop is executed at 
least once, we have had to initialise income to 50 (>49) before 
the beginning of the loop. 
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In fact, it would be better, therefore, to use a different type of 
loop, the DO loop, for this example and we shall now see why. 

The DO loop 

The DO loop actually has several permutations which make it a 
very much more flexible construction than the WHILE loop. In fact 
it even has an option that will completely simulate the 
WHILE...WEND command. The various permutations include: 

DO 

this instruction 
that instruction 
LOOP UNTIL condition 

DO UNTIL condition 
this instruction 
that instruction 

LOOP 

Can you see that these constructs are similar to a WHILE loop? Are 
there any differences? 

Yes ... a DO UNTIL...LOOP executes the instructions in the loop until 
the condition becomes true whereas a WHILE loop executes until the 
condition becomes false. Also DO... LOOP UNTIL chocks its exit 
condition at the end of the loop, not at the beginning. Thus, in the 
previous example, since we did not know the value of income at 
the start of the loop, perhaps we should have used a DO...LOOP 
UNTIL loop, not a WHILE loop - can you re-write it? 

There are other permutations of DO: 

DO WHILE condition 
this instruction 
that instruction 

LOOP 

DO 

this instruction 
that instruction 
LOOP WHILE condition 

As we said above, the logic of the WHILE comparison is opposite to 
that of the UNTIL option: 

DO UNTIL X = 10 
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DO WHILE X <> 10 

will produce exactly the same effect. 

The most general form of the DO loop is: 

DO 

this instruction 
that instruction 

LOOP 

This command structure will continue to run and run unless there is 
a logical test inserted somewhere within it terminating in an EXIT 
DO or EXIT LOOP command; these two are interchangeable. 

It is again possible to nest such loops several times, and indeed to 
nest one type inside another. 

dV^LOOP conditional tests at both ends of a 

The REPEAT loop 

The third type of logical loop is the REPEAT... END REPEAT 
structure. This has the most in common with the final form of the 
DO...LOOP that we have just seen, in that there is no inbuilt way 
for the loop to terminate beyond the inclusion of one or several 
EXIT statements. 

The difference between the two types of loop hinges on the fact 
that each REPEAT loop you create can be given its own name. 
Several such loops can be nested culminating in a series of logical 
tests with EXIT statements. Any EXIT statement can itself refer to 
the name of a given loop, but not necessarily the one that was most 
recently defined. In other words you can EXIT a named outer loop 
from within an inner one; very useful for aborting some task if a 
catastrophic error occurs. 

We advise the use of D0..,L00Ps wherever possible since they 
have a much more coherent structure - try to avoid REPEAT loops 
unless absolutely necessary. 
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Passing Contra! Within a Program 


The effect of logical tests is to force the program to make a 
decision about which lines of the program are to be executed next. 
In other words the flow of the program is passed from one section 
to another. 

Most large programs contain sections that are only executed as and 
when certain conditions are met. A space invaders game for 
example will have a GAME OVER message that will only be 
displayed when the program has realised that you have had all 
of your missile bases destroyed. As long as you can continue playing 
unscathed, control of the computer will never pass to the end-game 
section of the program. 

In the above examples the logical tests have passed control to one 
or two lines of the program, for very simple results. However there 
is no reason why there should not be enormously long and complex 
sections of the program that are accessed in each case. 

There are two distinct mechanisms that we can use to cause the 
computer to move to another section of the program. These arc 
jumps and subroutine calls. The difference between the two is that 
when the computer jumps to a different part of the program it docs 
not bother to remember where it came from and it is not able, and 
docs not try, to get back there unless you explicitly tell it where to 
go. By contrast, subroutines and sub-programs are self contained 
sections of the program that fulfil a specific task and then 
automatically return back to the next instruction following the one 
that first called them. 

In older versions of BASIC, versions that required the user to begin 
each line with a number, jumps were made by simply entering 
GOTO line number as in the following example. 

10 LET X = 1 
20 LET y = 20 
30 LET X = X + 1 

40 IF X = y THEN BEEP ELSE GOTO 30 

This example also shows how very primitive logical loops can be 
created - the program will jump between lines 30 and 40 until the 
test is passed as true. 
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Although it is capable of running the above program, HiSoft 
BASIC does not force the programmer to use line numbers. But in 
that case how would we signal to the program when it is to make 
a jump, and where it is expected to go to? 

The answer is through the use of line labels, which are essentially 
names that we give to chosen lines in the program, usually lines 
that start a certain routine. By making a jump to one of these 
names the same effect is achieved as with a line number jump but 
the listing is made much more readable. Line labels are entered by 
just typing the required name followed by a colon. 

maingaine: 


IF missile_base = 0 THEN GOTO endgame 


endgame; 

BEEP 

PRINT "Game over." 

In older versions of BASIC, subroutines were similarly accessed by 
a call to a certain line number which was to be the beginning of 
the routine itself. The keyword that makes this call is GOSUB, 
Here is an example: 

10 INPUT "What is your bank balance"; x 
20 IF X >0 THEN GOSUB 100 ELSE GOSUB 200 
30 INPUT "How much will your bills be this week"; z 
40 IF z > X THEN GOSUB 200 

.100 BEEP 

110 PRINT 'There will be no bank charges" 

120 RETURN 

200 BEEP 

210 PRINT "There will be bank charges" 

220 PRINT "unless you pay some money in" 

230 INPUT "How much can you pay in"; y 

240 IF y < X THEN PRINT "Not enough I'm afraid" 

250 END IF 
260 LET x=x+y 
270 RETURN 
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The keyword RETURN is essential to signal the end of the current 
subroutine, otherwise the subroutine would carry on ad infinitum. 

The above example appears slightly laboured because in very 
short programs it can be difficult to justify the use of subroutines as 
separate entities from the main lines of the listing. In long and 
complex programs however they perform several invaluable roles. 

Firstly they allow the programmer to divide up his work into a 
series of logical modules, each one of which can be worked on, 
altered, tested and debugged in isolation. As well as making 
things easier for the author of the program, they also make the 
listing very much easier to follow and alter at a later date. 

As an extension of this philosophy, once a subroutine has been 
perfected it can be made part of a stored 'source library' of routines 
which can, at any stage, be slotted into new programs that are 
under development. For example there may be a subroutine that 
plays a tune which you can use in any game you write, or you may 
have some linos which place a menu of options on a screen, or 
which reads data from a disk file. 

Another important use for them is to make the actual listing of 
your programs more compact and economical. Any program routines 
that are used several times within the same listing need only be 
typed once, and they can then be accessed by the appropriate 
subroutine call as often as necessary. 

MiSoft BASIC will of course allow the use of simple subroutines as 
described above but in addition, as with GOTO, it is possible for 
the routine to be called by a name rather than by its line number, 
which of course makes the listing easier to follow. 

Avoiding numbers also makes it loglstically simpler to merge many 
different library procedures together into a new program. 

Another improvement is that the RETURN command can be followed 
by a line number or label that will allow the program flow to be 
passed to yet another part of the listing. 
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A Better Way; Sub-programs 

As well as standard subroutines, there is a much more satisfactory 
way of organising programs into modules which are called snf>- 
prograins. 


Sub-programs have three advantages over subroutines, which may 
not be appreciated by many programming beginners but will become 
more and more important as your skills increase together with the 
complexity of your programs. These are: 

• local variables 

• parameter passing 

• recursion 

Each of these will be explained as we progress with the tutorial. 

The keywords used for defining sub-programs are SUB and END SUB. 
Once defined they can be CALLed from anywhere else in your 
program listing. 


If you have been paying attention until now, you should find it 
fairly easy to decipher the following example... 
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Using a sub-program ... 
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Try typing this in and running it. It has deficiencies; it only works 
properly in ST medium resolution; the sub-program should be 
passed, as two parameters, the point at which the text has been 
drawn and it should then work out where to put the box ... but you 
see the idea. 

[ly __ C wnilt d nlIK HlS«<t tKlC [T 

Es you want a border (Y/IOT y 


HlSoft 
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I _ _ _ [ 

Preira ternlniled - ortso * key 1 o e»lt. _ . _ . - !■ 

. to get HiSofl in a box! 

Note the LOCATE x,y statement, after Mainprogram;, which 
positions the cursor at row x, column y within the window, so that 
the next PRINT takes place there. The origin is 1,1 not 0,0 as it is 
for graphics statements. 

Here's a chance to show off a useful feature of the editor; you 
often want to use a sub-program or a function in many different 
programs - after all, that's one of the main reasons for coding them 
in the first place. You could group all your sub-programs together 
in one program, save it and 'include' it in whichever program was 
going to use the sub-program, function etc. 

However, there is an easier way that you may wish to use 
sometimes - simply cut the sub-program from one window and paste 
it into another, here's how: 

Position the cursor at the start of the REM statement, click and 
hold the button down. Now drag the mouse until you have marked 
all the text up to the end of the END SUB and release the mouse 
button. 
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.Line: 
I 1 *inprggr«i: 
LBCIITE 9,n 
MMT ‘'HiSoU" 
CALL box 
STOP 




LOCATE 1 


Marking a biock 


Now select Copy from the Edit menu; this copies the marked text 
into memory. 



'«r: 


Cuf. copy and paste 
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Now open a new window (say, Alt-3) and select Paste from the 
Edit menu. The complete sub-program is copied into your new 
window, ready for use. 

Back to sub-programs... 

It is not uncommon to find well written modular programs where 
the main body of the listing is no more than a series of calls to 
different subprograms as in the following: 
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CALL Start 
CALL input 
CALL output 
CALL end 

You can invoke a sub-program called fred either by using CALL fred 
or simply using the name of the sub-program, fred. In this way 
routines can be executed just by using their names, almost as if they 
were special BASIC keywords that you have written yourself. The 
Command Reference section gives more details. However, we 
would like to stress one point here: 

CALL fred (john) isnofthesameasfred (john) 

When using CALL, you must enclose the parameters within 
parentheses and they are then passed as variable parameters (see 
t5elow). However, when not using CALL, enclosing parameters in 
parentheses forces the parameters to be passed by value. Don't 
blame HiSoft. It's historical! 

More of sub-programs later. 

Choosing y^here to go 


A useful command structure that allows us to program jumps to 
different routines in a very concise way is ON x GOTO/GOSUB. In 
this case x is a numeric variable that can contain a number 
generated by the program, or entered by the user. The command 
sequence tests the value of x (or rather the integer value of x - see 
later) and will jump to the xth entry in a list of subroutine names, 
line labels or line numbers that can follow the GOTO orGOSUB 
command. This list can be up to 56 items long and can mix line or 
subroutine names and numbers. 

Mainprogram: 

REM Other lines of the program 

PRINT "Data listed on screen or printer?" 

PRINT "Screen.1" 

PRINT "Printer.2" 

DO 

BEEP 

INPUT answer 

LOOP UNTIL (answer = 1) OR (answer = 2) 

ON answer GOSUB screenprint, paperprint 




Again the example looks like a rather longwinded way to achieve 
a simple effect but in complex programs this command structure is 
invaluable. The chosen variable in your own program can be used 
as an indicator (in computer jargon: a flag) of what routines have 
been accessed or what choices have been made by the user and the 
program response tailored to fit. 

It is not possible to call sub-programs with this command; to do 
this we recommend you use a SELECT CASE structure with CALLs 
which would look like; 

Mainprogram: 

REM Other lines of the program 

PRINT "Data listed on screen or printer?" 

PRINT "Screen.1" 

PRINT "Printer.2“ 

00 

INPUT answer 
SELECT CASE answer 

CASE 1 : CALL screenprint 
CASE 2 : CALL paperprint 
CASE ELSE BEEP 
END SELECT 

LOOP UNTIL (answer * 1) OR (answer = 2) 

In general, we would advocate the use of CASE over ON 
GOTO/GOSUB since it normally leads to clearer programs. 

Sub-programs 


As we have said above, sub-programs are much more powerful than 
old-fashioned subroutines and we encourage you to use them 
whenever you can. 

Sub-programs have the ability to define and use variables that 
are only valid within the routine itself, but which have no effect 
on other variables of the same name used elsewhere in other 
routines or within the main program body. These are what are 
known as local variables, because they are only recognised and used 
within one routine. They make it immensely easier to write and 
test procedures as independent modules without worrying about 
compatibility with others that do different tasks. 
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Say that we want to write a sub-program that takes a text string 
and prints it ten limes on the screen. Our sub-program may be of 
the following form: 

SUB Mul_Print 
FOR X = 1 to 10 
PRINT A$ 

NEXT X 
END SUB 

Do not try entering this routine just yet - we will see shortly that 
it is not quite finished. Firstly, note that we have introduced a 
variable, x, that is used in the FOR...NEXT loop as the loop counter 
- it is obviously only needed while the loop is being executed and 
is therefore a prime candidate for being a local variable - we 
make it such by adding the statement STATIC x after the SUB 
definition. We have used the keyword STATIC to declare x as 
local to this sub-program - it will not be available outside the sub¬ 
program (but see SHARED later). 

If you are peachy-keen you may have noticed the keyword 
LOCAL in the Reserved Words list or the Command 
Reference and you may be wondering why we have not 
declared X as LOCAL. This is because STATIC x is more 
efficient on memory and runs faster - LOCAL x introduces a 
new variable every time it is encountered whereas STATIC 
X creates only one variable which is re-used. The main 
occasion when you might want to use LOCAL rather than 
STATIC is if you have a sub-program or function that calls 
itself and you need independent local variables within 
each call. 

Also, we have written the sub-program using the text variable 
name of A$. However to satisfy the requirements of flexibility and 
independence from the main program variables we have to find a 
way to tell the sub-program exactly what A$ represents when we 
call it. The situation may be that we may not have used that 
variable name in the main program, or even that we have used it 
for something completely different. 
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Let's write some code that might call Mul-Print; 

Main_Program: 

AS = "Banana" 

B$ = "HiSoft = High quality SOFTware" 

PRINT "MENU" 

PRINT "1. AS 
PRINT "2. B$ 

INPUT x 
SELECT CASE X 

CASE 1 : choice$=A$ 

CASE 2 : choice$=B$ 

CASE ELSE choice$="Not given" 

END SELECT 



The next thing we want to do in this program is to make a call to 
the Mul_Print sub-program. We need to let this sub-program know 
that we want it to print choices rather than A$, even though we 
have used the name A$ in the actual Mul_Print routine. The SUB 
was possibly written months before and stored in a library. 

Our old type of subroutine detailed above will have been unable to 
allow for this necessary degree of flexibility. However when using 
sub-programs we can do it with ease thanks to a technique known 
as iHimiiwfcr passing. 

To use this we first have to alter the first line of our sub-program 
to contain not only the name of the procedure, but also the 
parameters it will expect to be given from the main program. 

In our example this would be: 

SUB Mul_Print{BYVAL AS) 

STATIC X 

FOR X * 1 to 10 
PRINT AS 
NEXT X 
END SUB 









The BYVAL keyword in the definition of the sub-program 
indicates that the A$ variable is to be always passed by 
value, not by reference, which is the default. Unless you 
need a parameter to be variable (passed by reference), we 
would encourage you to use BYVAL to make it passed by 
value since this is more efficient on memory and also 
produces faster-running programs. See below for more 
detail. 

When we actually make the call to the sub-program from the main 
program we have to also include in that line the appropriate 
variables, numbers or text strings that we want each passed 
variable to represent. 

In our example this line would be: 

Mul_Print choices 

Not surprisingly the parameters that are passed must match the 
parameters expected by the sub-program in number, type and order 
but they need not match with regard to the actual names used. 

The complete program would bo: 

SUB Mul_Print(A$) 

STATIC X 

FOR X = 1 to 10 
PRINT AS 
NEXT X 
END SUB 


Main_Program: 

AS = "Banana" 

B$ = "HISOFT = High quality SOFTware" 
PRINT "Menu” 

PRINT "1. AS 
PRINT "2. B$ 

INPUT X 
SELECT CASE X 
CASE 1 

choiceS=AS 
CASE 2 

choice$=BS 

CASE ELSE choiceS=”Not given* 

END SELECT 
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Not particularly useful, but it illustrates the point. Note how the 
sub-program is defined before the main program - this is good 
programming practice, but not essential. 

Now try editing the main program to include a second option for 
choosing how many times the string is to print. The Mul_Print 
sub-program will have to have a second parameter entered into 
the opening line, say Mul_Num which will be used in the the line: 

For X = 1 to Mul_Num 

Remember to put a second parameter in the call to the sub-program 
to pass the value for this variable that has been selected by the 
user. 

By default HiSoft BASIC assumes that all variables that are 
declared or used by a sub-program are STATIC variables i.e. are 
local to the sub-program and will not affect or be affected by the 
values of variables of the same name elsewhere in your program, 
STATIC variables are zeroed when your program is first executed 
but are then left alone by HiSoft BASIC - their values are held 
static until you change them within your program. 

However, even though STATIC is the default, it is advisable to 
explicitly declare any local variables as STATIC (or LOCAL) since 
this improves the readability and maintainability of your 
program. Also, if you have variable checks on (a compiler option), 
an error will be reported if you use variables in a sub-program or 
function that have not been declared. 

However there are situations where it would be valuable for the 
computer to create a new variable each time a sub-program is 
called. If you want HiSoft BASIC to create a new variable for 
each sub-program call then you should declare the variable as 
LOCAL, not STATIC. 

There is also a way of letting a sub-program act on and even 
change the values of variables that are used by the main program 
and without these having to be passed to the subprogram as 
parameters. We do this by stating, before they are declared or 
used by the sub-program, that a certain variable name is to be 
SHARED. 
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As you will be able to deduce from the example programs we have 
used so far HiSoft BASIC does not force you to define exactly 
which variables belong in which categories. The compiler is able 
to deduce the effect that you are trying to achieve unless there is 
a mistake in your own logic. For that very reason it is good 
programming practice to work out and specify exactly which 
variables belong to which types in your program. 

SUB testproc 
SHARED x,y 

PRINT X, y , z 
X = x + 10 
y = y + 10 
z = z + 10 
END SUB 

Mainprograra: 

X = 10 ; y = 20 : z = 50 
PRINT X, y, z 
testproc 
PRINT X, y, z 

This will produce the following output: 

10 20 50 

10 20 0 
20 30 50 

which illustrates that x and y were usable, and capable of being 
changed, by the sub-program even though they were not passed as 
parameters. The third variable, z, was in fact treated as two 
entirely separate creatures because, by default, it was STATIC to 
the sub-program, x and y were created by, and belong to, the main 
program unless SHARED; z belongs exclusively to the sub-program. 

Remember, the default situation is that every variable 
used in a sub-program is regarded as STATIC unless 
specified otherwise. The use of variables that are SHARED 
between sub-programs and the main program should be 
treated with extreme caution since it is easy to introduce 
obscure bugs using SHARED variables - see the SHARED 
variables section in the Concepts chapter for an example. 
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SHARED variables are not the only means by such a sub-program can 
pass information or changes back to the main program body and 
this brings us on to a discussion about Value Parameters and Variable 
Parameters. 

Value and Variable Parameters 

There are two different ways that you can pass parameters to and 
from sub-programs with HiSoft BASIC; essentially you can either 
pass just the value of the parameter to the sub-program or you can 
pass a reference to the parameter. In the latter case the parameter 
is called a variable parameter because the sub-program can actually 
modify the value of the variable since it knows where to find it - 
all parameters passed to sub-programs are, by default, variable 
parameters. This provides another mechanism, along with SHARED 
variables, for sub-programs to communicate with the main program 
and each other. For example; 

SUB Strip_Spaces(a$) 

STATIC bS.i.j 
b$=“" 


REM Find first non-space character 

i=0 

DO 

i=i+1 

LOOP UNTIL MID$(a$,i,l)<>“ “ 

REM Now copy rest of string to temporary string 
FOR i=i to LEN(a$) 
bS=bS-)-MI0S(aS,j,1} 

NEXT i 

REM Copy back to passed string 
a$=b$ 

END SUB 


test$=” HiSoft" 

Strip_Spaces tests 
PRINT tests 

Try this for yourself; it shows the use of a variable parameter to 
strip the leading spaces from a string variable. We have used a 
few string functions (like MID$ and LENS) that you may not have 
seen before - don't worry, they will be explained later. 
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In fact, there is a built-in function called LTRIM$ which 
will strip leading spaces for you - see the Command 
Reference. 

HiSoft BASIC allows you to overide the default that a 
parameter is a variable parameter - simply enclose the 
parameter in parentheses in the call to the sub-program 
e.g. if we had used Strip_Spaces (test$) above, testS 
would have remained as HiSoft. 

If, instead, you use CALL to invoke the sub-program and you 
want the parameter passed by value when it has not been 
declared as such in the sub-program definition then, again, 
enclose the parameter in parentheses, for example: 

CALLStrip_Spaces ((tests)) 

The alternative to variable parameters is the value parameter 
where only the value of the variable is passed to the sub-program 
and the variable itself cannot be modified. To indicate that you 
want a variable to be passed by value, you should precede it with 
the word BYVAL or VAL in the sub-program definition. 

For example: 

CONST FALSE=0 

SUB Factors(BYVAL Number) 

STATIC i 

FOR i=2 TO Nufnber/2 

IF Number MOD i=0 THEN PRINT i 
NEXT i 
END SUB 


DO 

INPUT i 
Factors i 
LOOP UNTIL FALSE 

There is no need to make Number a value parameter in this 
example since it is not modified within the sub-program - but value 
parameters are processed considerably faster than variable 
parameters and, in a calculation-intensive (albeit simple) sub¬ 
program like this one, speed can be of paramount importance. 
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So it is advisable to define your parameters as value parameters 
unless you need them to be otherwise. 

Note also the use of CONST to define a constant FALSE that can 
then be used with the DO... LOOP to loop forever. Type in this 
program and run it - when you get bored hold down Ctrl-C to break 
out ot the program. 

Now for a little fun... 

Recursion 

Sub-programs do of course have the ability to call other sub¬ 
programs in turn, or even to call themselves if necessary The level 
of complexity of such inter-related calls can be enormous, yet the 
resulting listing will remain obvious and easy to follow because 
the procedure name can almost be regarded as a brand new 
keyword that does a certain job - contrast that with a similar 
Situation using line numbers. 

The ability of a sub-program to call itself is known as recursion. 
this IS an enormously useful and powerful programming tool that 
opens up whole new worlds of opportunity and in doing so flies 
completely over the head of 90% of computer users. 

Unfortunately the programs used to demonstrate the principle 
usua ly employ it to solve complex and obscure mathematical 
problems that are far from easy to follow. We are not intending to 
let you off the hook either - on the HiSoft BASIC disk you will 
of the infamous 'Towers of Hanoi' program, called 
HANOI.BAS. This demonstrates the full power of recursion by 
solving the sort of horrific mind bending puzzle that most people 
cannot visualise anyway and you should certainly study it when 
you have finished working through this book. 

However, here is a procedure that demonstrates recursion, at least 
to the extent of proving that it really does work. Like many 
recursive problems the same or a similar effect can be achieved by 
the use of logical loops, but you will often find that using 
pr^cxJurcs in this way is often much more efficient in both speed 
and compactness of your program. ^ 
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Type this in; 

' The ForWarO sub-program. Draws a line of length 
‘ r in the direction, dir, of the 'turtle', 

' from its current position 
SUB FWD(BYVAL r) 

SHARED curx.cury.dir 
STATIC newx,newy 

' Calculate the new x and y co-ordinates 

newx=curx+r*cos(dir) 

newy=cury+r*sin(dir) 

' Draw the line 

LINEF curx,cury,newx,newy 
' Update the (x,y) position of the turtle 
curx=newx 
cury=newy 
END SUB 

' Turn the turtle through r degrees 
' i.e. simply change dir 
SUB RIGHT(BYVAL r) 

SHARED dir 

dir=dir-r/180*3.1415926 
END SUB 

' Use FWD and RIGHT to draw a spiral. 

' This sub-program is recursive, it calls 
‘ itself to draw successive, longer lines 
' to produce a spiral 
SUB spiralS(BYVAL L,BYVAL A) 

FWD L 
RIGHT A 

IF L<150 THEN spirals L+1,A 
END SUB 

' Initialise the turtle and draw a spiral 
' You can try changing the numbers 9,95 to 
‘ obtain different shapes 

main: 

curx=160 : cury=100 : dir=0 

spirals 9,95 

END 
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The above program produces the output shown below; 



A recursive turtle 

Beginners may feel that they have been given a fairly rough ride 
over the last few sub-sections so let's get back to some simpler 
BASIC concepts for a while. 

Functions 


Functions are an extremely important group of part of HiSoft 
BASIC that encompass almost every type of task you can wish 
your computer to do, they can control graphics, text, calculation, 
logic, indeed there are very few programs that do not use functions 
of some sort in almost every line. Any attempt to define what 
functions do is therefore almost pointless - they can do anything 
and everything. 

What makes a function a function as distinct from any other 
clement of BASIC is that, once called, it has to return some form of 
information, text or numeric data, to the original program. Most, 
but certainly not all, functions need some information to be passed 
to them from the main program to operate on. 

Because of their flexibility we will only briefly run through some 
of the different types of functions here, the majority of them will 
be covered as and when they come up under different logical 
headings in the tutorial and some will be left for you to discover 
in the Command Reference section. 
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Mathematicat Functions 

We have already seen how the use of different arithmetic signs, 
add, divide, multiply and divide can make your computer into a 
kind of calculator. To extend the usefulness of these HiSoft BASIC 
comes with an extensive range of mathematical functions. COS and 
LOG are two examples: 

PRINT C0S(45) 
y = LOG(x) : PRINT y 

Text Functions 

Most text functions are designed to perform operations on existing 
text strings. They will therefore be covered in depth in the section 
Strings and Things. 

Exceptions include two text functions that are designed to create 
new strings - SPACES and STRINGS. 

A$ = SPACES(10) 

will create a new string of ten spaces, which can be printed or 
assigned to a variable. 

STRINGS can be used to produce a string of specified length made 
up of a chosen character repeated: 

X = 23 

PRINT STRING$(X,"*") 
which will print: 

A********************** 


Miscellaneous Functions 

There arc a wide selection of functions available that fit into no 
neat category, but just perform a useful job. Two simple examples 
are DATES and TIMES which return the appropriate values from 
the computer for display within your own programs. 
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PRINT DATES 

may give the answer 

22-04-1992 

Remember that a function, by definition, must return some sort of 
value or data to the program that called it. 

It is also possible to use the above two keywords as command 
statements rather than as functions as in the line: 

DATES = "01-01-1992'’ 

which assigns a new date value to the system clock. The difference 
between these two sides of the same keyword is at the same time 
trivial and crucial. 

User Defined Functions 

IliSoft BASIC has a very generous smattering of functions designed 
to provide you with a wide selection of useful tools for 
manipulating data. However it is impossible to predict or to cater 
for every possible eventuality that will come up. There will 
inevitably be times when you will want to use functions that do 
not come supplied. Fortunately you can then employ User Defined 
Functions to construct new routines to meet your own requirements. 

HiSoft BASIC differs from many other versions of the language in 
that it allows the user to write complex multiple-line functions. 
These have many similarities with sub-programs. They can have 
parameters passed to them (and by definition must pass a result 
back to the calling program line). Also, they can use local and 
global variables and as such can easily be stored in a pre-written 
library of routines. 

The keywords used to set up and call a user-defined function are 
FUNCTION / END FUNCTION or DEF FN / END DEF / FN. As with 
sub-programs and logical loops the command EXIT FUNCTION / 
EXIT DEF can be used to trigger a jump from the function, e.g. if it 
has been passed a value that is outside of the range that you wish 
to permit. 

The name that is used to define a function as in the commands: 

DEF FNname or FUNCTION Cube 
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is also the name used to call the function using the command: 
FNname or cube 

and is also used as a variable, within the function definition, 
which is assigned the value that is to be returned to the ra ilin g 
program line. Note that there are essentially two ways of defining 
a function; using the FN terminology or, more simply, using the 
FUNCTION keyword; we encourage you to use the latter, more 
modern method. 

Here is an example of a mathematical function that can be used to 
convert inches into centimetres. 

FUNCTION metric(a) 
metric = a’2.54 
END FUNCTION 

Mainprogram: 

Inches = 10 

CMs = metric(Inches) 

PRINT Inches; "inches equals";CMs;"centimetres" 

The following example of a text function can be used to strip 
trailing and leading spaces from any string. It employs one or two 
pre-defined text functions as building blocks; to follow these you 
must refer forward to the section on strings, or consult the 
Command /Reference section. 

FUNCTION strip$(A$) 

IF LEN(A$)=0 THEN EXIT FN 
WHILE LEFT$(A$,1)=" " 

Length=LEN(A$) 

A$=RIGHT$(A$,Length-1) 

WEND 

WHILE RIGHT$(A$,1)=" " 

Length=LEN{A$) 

A$=LEFT$(A$,Length-1) 

WEND 

strip$=AS 
END FUNCTION 
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The above example is useful as an exercise but HiSoft 
BASIC lets you strip leading and trailing spaces with 
LTRIM$(RTR1MS(A$))! 

If you use a function, declared using FUNCTION, before it is defined, 
you must tell HiSoft BASIC that you are going to do this by using 
DECLARE FUNCTION name followed by its parameter list, at the 
front of your program. Otherwise the compiler may think that you 
are using an array name and not a function call e.g. 

DECLARE FUNCTION Cube (BYVAL x) 

PRINT Cube(5.6) 

FUNCTION Cube(BYVAL x) 

Cube=x*x*x 
END FUNCTION 

In general, it is a good idea to include all your sub-program and 
function definitions at the beginning of your program. 

Note that parameters passed to user-defined functions 
defined using DEF FN are, by default, value parameters - 
you can force a variable parameter by including the word 
VARPTR before the variable in the function definition. Also 
local variables within a DEF FN function are automatically 
assumed SHARED. This is all historical and we have 
included this behaviour in HiSoft BASIC to be compatible 
with Microsoft QuickBASIC et al. 

Functions declared using the keyword FUNCTION do not 
suffer from this confusing behaviour towards parameters 
and local variables - they behave in exactly the same way 
as sub-programs; parameters are, by default, variable and 
local variables are, by default, SfATIC. Therefore we 
advise you, most strongly, to use FUNCTION and not DEF FN, 
which is provided only for backward compatibility. 
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More about Numbers & Text 


The ways that HiSoft BASIC handles data, particularly numbers, 
is very much more complex than we have seen so far. This is not 
sadism on the part of the designers but is in fact essential 
(honest!). 

In every day conversation we all use numbers in a variety of ways 
and, most of the time, other people manage to work out exactly 
what we mean. For example you may say to someone 'I'll be around 
in ten minutes' and it is understood that you could in fact be eight, 
twelve or even twenty minutes. Conversely if you say 'I want to 
collect that ten pounds you owe me' you will be rather unhappy to 
receive any less than that. The essential difference between the 
two is the precision of the figures we use and the implicit 
understanding of the person to whom wo are communicating. 

The problem is that while people are able to use their experience 
to interpret what you probably mean, a computer takes everything 
much more literally. It will expect you to turn up in exactly 60() 
seconds to collect your 1000 pence. 

As if that was not enough, even computers, which insist that you 
say exactly what you mean, do not always mean exactly what 
they appear to say. What would you make of a calculator that 
claimed that two plus two did not equal four. Not much probably, 
but it is actually possible for this to happen. 

Numbers that look quite simple to the user, such as '4', may in fact 
be stored as very much longer figures e.g. '4.00012'. These slight 
aberrations from what the user sees, or means when typing in 
figures, result from minute rounding errors in the way that the 
calculations are performed internally. 

Obviously, this state of affairs can not be left to operate 
randomly. Small rounding errors of this sort, when added together 
or multiplied can eventually result in visibly different answers 
from that which is expected. 

We therefore have different ways of expressing numbers and 
numeric variables in HiSoft BASIC that will control the degree of 
precision that you want the calculations to work to, and can force 
numbers to change their internal format to ensure that they 
achieve the desired result. 
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The most important distinction is between integer and floating 
point numbers. An integer number is a whole number, i.e. there can 
be no decimal fraction. By forcing the computer to use integer 
numbers we can ensure that all calculations produce the result that 
we would expect, 2+2 really does equal 4. Integers are particularly 
useful when performing financial calculations where it is 
important that the odd penny does not go astray. 

Unfortunately, for unimportant reasons which have to do with the 
way that computers work, integer numbers usually have to fit 
within the range +32767 to -32768. In order to maintain 
compatibility with programs that run under other versions of 
BASIC, the HiSoft BASIC recognises and uses the ordinary integer 
type and the associated commands that allow variables to be 
assigned as integers. However this version of the language has 
also been extended to also allow long integers, whole numbers in 
the range 2147483647 to -2147483648. 

Floating point numbers are any numbers that have a fractional 
part, i.e. there is a value after the decimal point. Again there are 
two different types of these numbers - single and double precision 
numbers. 

Floating point numbers are often displayed using scientific notation 
consisting of a fixed point number (the mantissa) followed by a 
letter E and then an integer which is the exponent. To convert this 
notation to a normal format you have to multiply the mantissa by 
ten to the power of the exponent. 

Single precision floating point numbers are accurate to seven digits 
in the mantissa while double precision numbers are accurate to 16 
digits in the mantissa. The exact ranges for these numbers are 
given in the Concepts chapter. 

For small number values, where there is no ambiguity in the 
precision, numbers will be displayed in the normal form. For large 
numbers scientific notation will be used on screen. 



Floating point numbers, and in particular those with double 
precision, use more memory and are slower to calculate than long 
integers, long integers are slower and use more memory than 
integers. However the power and speed of HiSoft BASIC together 
with the large amount of available memory on the ST range means 
that these problems are much less noticeable than on other micros. 
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You will have seen by now that HiSoft BASIC does not force you 
to use any of these number format commands. As with many other 
commands, the language assumes a default setting of single 
precision if your exact requirements are not specified. There are 
also several associated commands that allow numbers of one type 
to be converted to another, for calculation or display. 

It is possible to denote explicitly which type a number or numeric 
variable belongs to by the use of a certain suffix. 

The % character denotes an integer. 

The & character denotes a long integer. 

The ! character denotes a single precision number. 

The # character denotes a double precision number. 

The suffix can be given as part of a number as in: 

X = 234% 

or as part of the variable name in which case that particular 
variable is unable to store data of the inappropriate type: 

x! =2.34 

Constant literals, i.e. those that arc not assigned to variables and 
which therefore will not change during the running of the program 
can again be integer, long integer, single or double precision 
floating point. 

Of course any number or variable that looks like an integer can be 
forced to be stored internally as a floating point number by use of 
the appropriate suffix. A number or variable that has a fractional 
part can be forced to be an integer by assigning it to a variable 
with the % or & suffix and if this is done the number will be 
rounded to the nearest integer. 

In the course of a calculation all numbers are converted to the same 
format as the highest precision number used anywhere in the 
current operation. The answer is also returned in a form that 
matches that precision. For example in the line: 

x& = 100000& + i%*i% 
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i%*i% is evaluated as an integer and will overflow if i% is 
greater than 181. The result is added to 100000& and this result is 
then turned into a long integer. 

If an integer number, assigned to an untyped variable, undergoes a 
calculation such that it is converted to a number with a decimal 
fraction, i.e. the variable value is automatically converted to 
floating point. If the number is assigned to a typed variable the 
result of the calculation will be amended to fit that type. 

There are also several associated commands that allow numbers of 
one type to be converted to another, for calculation or display, or 
which control the type of number a variable is capable of holding. 

The following commands can be used to predefine what types of 
data a given variable name will store. They work by specifying 
the range of letters that are to begin the variable names for a 
given data type. 

For example: 

DEFDBL A-C. F 

will mean that all variables that begin with the letters A, B, C 
and F will all be assigned double precision values even though in 
the actual statement that gives the value to the variable the 
number could look like single precision or oven an integer, without 
any # sign. 

DEFSNG range 

will predefine a range of variable names to take single precision 
numbers, 

DEFINT range 

will define them to take integers and 
DEFLNG range 

to take long integers. You can also use 
DEFSTR range 

to define variables to hold strings; this allows you to dispense 
with the $ suffix for the relevant string variables although, of 
course, you must still include the $ for MID$, LEFTS, INSTRS etc. 
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All of the above definition commands are useful for freeing you 
from the need to explicitly define a variable type as it is being 
used, but they can be over-ridden by the use of the data suffixes 
described above. They are particularly valuable for catching input 
from the user that is required to be of a particular numeric type. 

There are a suite of commands that change the internal format of 
a given numeric variable into another type. 

CSNGfx) 

converts x to a single precision number, 

CDBL(x) 

converts x to a double precision number, 

CINT(x) 

converts X to an integer and 
CLNG{x) 

converts X to a long integer. In both of the latter cases the 
fractional parts are rounded to the nearest integer. Try this: 

x=22/7 

PRINT CSNG(X), CDBLfx), CINT(x), CLNG(x) 

CLNG is useful for promoting the result of a short integer 
calculation. As we said above, 100000& + i%*i% will overflow if 
i% > 181 but 1 00000& + CLNG(i%) will allow a much wider 
range of values for i%. 

The following commands are functions that act on a given variable, 
to return the integer part of that variable, although as you can see 
there are subtle differences in the way they work. These functions 
can be used to assign the integer part to a new variable, to print it 
on the screen or to allow it to be used in a calculation. 

FIX(x) 

returns the truncated integer part of the number, x, i.e. if x is 1.2, 
FIX(x) returns 1. Similarly if X is22.99, FIX{x) will return 22 - it 
always rounds down with positive numbers. For negative numbers 
FIX still truncates the figures such that the overall effect is one of 
rounding up. If X is -22.99, FIX(x) will return-22. 
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INT(x) 

returns the largest integer less than or equal to X. For positive 
numbers the effect is the same as FIX (x) but for negative numbers 
INT rounds down. If X is -22.99, INT (x) will return -23. 

Finally there are two special arithmetic operators - MOD and \ 
(backslash) which are used for integer division. 

In an arithmetic expression such as 20.4 \ 5.2 the backslash 
command stands for integer division such that both numbers are 
rounded to the nearest integers before the division takes place. 
The answer is also an integer value. 

The keyword MOD returns the remainder of an integer division as 
an integer. 33.2 MOD 5 would return the value 3. 

Yet More Numbers - Bases 

There is one more aspect of the way that numbers are stored and 
used that needs to be covered. In conversation we use exclusively 
decimal numbers, each column in a large number represents ten 
times the number to the right. This is known as base ten arithmetic. 
However there is no reason why we have to be restricted just to 
that system. 

In their deepest darkest parts computers work exclusively in 
binary or base two arithmetic. Binary digits are either on or off 
and these two available options are used to build up larger and 
larger numbers. Each column in a large number represents twice the 
column to the right of it. In binary arithmetic 0 stands for 0, 1 for 
1,10 for 2,11 for 3,100 for 4, 101 for 5, 110 for 6, 111 for, 1000 for 8 
etc. 

However binary arithmetic soon gets unwieldy for people to use as 
the numbers increa.se in length rapidly, and are almost impossible 
to identily by just casual inspection. Programmers therefore tend to 
use the larger base eight (octal) arithmetic or base sixteen 
(hexadecimal) arithmetic. Because eight and sixteen are both 
powers of the number two, both octal and hexadecimal numbers 
have much more in common with the way that computers actually 
work than ordinary decimal numbers, and allow us to see patterns 
in the data that are meaningful to the computer. 
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Because these number bases are usually used for direct 
manipulation of the computer memory or similar, and would 
hardly ever be used for other calculations, we do not make 
provision to use fractional parts of numbers expressed in octal or 
hexadecimal - they are all expressed as the equivalents of 
decimal integers. 

The command 

0CT$(x) 

will convert the (rounded) integer part of the number x to its octal 
equivalent. The result is stored as a string variable to avoid 
ambiguity, i.e. to ensure that calculations can not be attempted 
directly with octal numbers. 

HEX$(x) 

provides a similar conversion to hexadecimal. We have a problem 
with hexadecimal numbers that does not crop up in any base less 
than ten. We need a system for expressing numbers in the range 10- 
15 with just one figure. The convention used to do this is to use the 
letter A to stand for 10, B for 11, C for 12, D for 13, E for 14 and F 
for 15. So 8 = 8, B = 11, 10 = 16,15 = 21, lA = 26 and FF = 255. 


Note for example that the total number of ASCII codes range from 
0-255 and 255 is the binary number 11111111, and the hexadecimal 
number FF (both of which look much more significant than 255). 
This demonstrates how using other bases can be helpful in denoting 
meaningful numbers. 


HiSoft BASIC allows the use of prefixes &B,&H and &0 for 
specifying binary, hexadecimal and octal constants respectively - 
see the Concepts chapter for a full discussion of these different 
base constants. 


Having broached the issue of how computers store and use numbers 
internally, it is probably worth pushing on with the subject as 
some terms will inevitably come up in later parts of the tutorial. 
The following brief explanation is not essential reading at this 
stage but will become increasingly important as your programs 
become more sophisticated. 
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How Computer Numbers Work 

Computers store all numbers and data internally in units known as 
bi/fes. A byte is an eight digit binary number that ranges from 
00000000 to 11111111 which is 0 to 255 decimal or 0 to FF in 
hexadecimal. 


Each digit in the binary representation of the number is known as 
a bit, this is short for Binary diglT. There are therefore eight bits 
to the byte. 

However as microcomputers have become more sophisticated and 
powerful this relatively small size of data has become something 
of a bottleneck to performance. Routines that needed to work on 
large numbers for example had to retrieve the data in small 'byte 
sized' pieces, reconstruct the number in question, act on that data, 
break down the result into small pieces again and .send it back into 
the memory. Most computer languages perform all of these tasks 
invisibly and the user knows little or nothing about it but there 
was an inevitable penalty in speed. 

For more rapid movement and manipulation of data there has 
developed a need for larger data 'packets'. As well as the byte we 
now have the larger two byte equivalent, the sixteen bit word and 
the four byte equivalent, the thirty-two bit long word. 

Within HiSoft BASIC, integers are held in 16 bits and long 
integers in 32 bits. These give the numbers -32768 up to 32767 for 
integers and -2147483648 up to 2147483647 for long integers. The 
reason that integers do not give 0 to 65535 is that it is generally 
more useful to use signed numbers rather than unsigned although 
some languages do give you the ability to choose between signed 
and unsigned integers. 

Using signed integer arithmetic means that, in any integer, if the 
most significant (the leftmost bit) is set to 1 then the number is 
negative. 

Remember, it is perfectly possible to program in HiSoft BASIC 
without concerning your self with any of these details. It is only 
when starting to manipulate the memory of the computer directly 
that they will become important. 
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Using Logical Operators in Arithmetic 

We have already seen how logical operators funcHon to enable 
tests to be made between two different situations. The way these 
actually work internally is based on comparisons between the 
electronic patterns of two binary numbers - hitzvise comparisons. In 
the case of a logical test the numbers that are usually compared 
are -1 (or another non-zero number) and O standing for true and 
false. Depending on the particular type of logical test that 
made, the results of the comparisons will themselves resolve to a 
figure that will signify either true or false and the flow of the 
program will be altered in response. 

You can also use these logical tests in expressions; the two 
operands will be converted to integers (or long mtegcre) and then 
into binary and compared, bit by bit, according to which logical 
operator you are using, to obtain the result. 

The following table shows the outcome of the comparison of each 
bit for the different logical operators: 



1 and 1 

0 and 0 

1 and 0 

0 and 1 

NOT 

0 

1 

0 

1 

AND 

1 

0 

0 

0 

OR 

1 

0 

1 

1 

XOR 

0 

0 

1 

1 

IMP 

1 

1 

0 

1 

EQV 

1 

1 

0 

0 


The type of comparisons that are made need not be confined to just 
true and false however, they can be used in just the same way to 
compare and modify two different binary numbers such as 
1001001 1 and 11011110. They can therefore be used in the 
following way, for example; 

PRINT 162 AND 48 

will be calculated by bitwise-ANDing the two binary 
representations of these integers as is shown on the next page. 
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162 AND 48 is 

00000000 10100010 AND 
00000000 00110000 


00000000 00100000 = 32 

Note that we show, and calculate with, the full width (16 bits) of 
the binary representation of the integer - this is particularly 
important when using the operators NOT, EQV and IMP which may 
change a 0 bit to a 1 bit and thus often turn a positive number into 
a negative number. 

Sec if you can predict the outcome of this program before you run it 
(preferably not in low-resolution for a reasonable screen width); 

SUB L_Table(VAL x,y) 

REM Set tab width to 9 
WIDTH 80,9 

PRINT "X AND Y“, ”X OR Y", "X XOR Y”, 

PRINT "X EQV Y-, "X IMP Y“, 'NOT X" 

PRINT 

PRINT X. y, X AND y , x OR y, X XOR y, 

PRINT X EQV y, x IMP y, NOT x 

PRINT 

END SUB 

j=33 

FOR i=4 TO 7 
CALL L_Table (i,j) 

NEXT i 

These logical transformations are not of obvious use to the novice 
programmer but are extremely important for use in graphics work. 
XOR in particular has a useful effect that fairly easy to 
demonstrate. 

Consider this: 

162 XOR 48 gives: 

00000000 10100010 XOR 
QQOOOOOO 00110000 
00000000 10010010 = 146 
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Now what about 146 XOR 48? 

00000000 10010010 XOR 

nnnnonoo oonoooo 

00000000 10100010 = 162 

So XORins a number with a constant and then XORing the result 
tith the fame constant gives us the original number. Because of 
this feature, XOR is used a in computer graphics to produce non 
destructive' animation i.e. to allow pictures to move around on a 
screen without permanently obliterating 5e 

background First a certain graphics pattern is XORed onto the 
screen memory and hence displayed. XORing the same pattern a 
second time restores exactly the image that was there previously. 
The pattern is then repositioned slightly and XORed again to give 
the impression of movement across the screen. 

The ability to XOR graphics images is implemented in the PUT 
statement, as shown in the following example. 

REM Simple use of GET and PUT 

SUB wait 
DO 

LOOP UNTIL INKEYSo’"' 

END SUB 


DIM Atari%{1000) 

' Set all colours to black and fill to Atari 
COLOR 1,1,1,1,4 

' Get rid of window gadgetry because 
‘ BAR is window relative while GET 
■ is screen relative 
WINDOW FULLW 


' Draw a box starting at (100,50) 
BAR 100,50,50,50 
■ Get entire box 
GET (100,50)-{150,150),Atari% 

CLS 

FOR i=0 to 100 STEP 5 
PUT (i,i),Atari%,X0R 
wait 

PUT (i,i),Atari%,X0R 
wait 
NEXT i 



iri 

Oh 

J'li 

lilt 


Type in this program and run it. Now repeatedly hit any key, as 
quickly as you like, to watch a box of Atari logos appear and 
disappear while moving across the screen. 

You might like to save this program. Make sure you have a disk in 
drive A with enough space on it (or room on your hard disk) and 
then select Save as from the File menu. 

A file selector will appear (this is the Harlekin 2 file selector, 
yours may be slightly different): 



Edit Se«rch 8l«cli Bpllons Progrw Taals 


.C:\BIISIC\IITIKI.BAS. 


11(1*: _i5.CaAC 

BEn SiliBle use sf 


DIH BtaMzaBHl 
' Set ill csleurs « 
coin 

' Bet rIB e< Nindea 
' MlndgM relative t 
' relative 
UIHtOU FUILU 


' Drw a Box starti 
BM IBB.SB.SB.SI 
' Bet entire bex ' 
BET (IBB.Sfll-USB,! 

Pie ^ 


Cincel 


Saving a program 


111111 ini' 

KHB 

.BUS 

114f tB/ll/SS 

DIHP 

,B«S 

12BS 2B/11/S5 

HAHOI 

.BAS 

2225 2B/11/B5 

SIEVE 

1 

.BAS 

54( 2B/n/BS 

1 


Type in the name you want to call your program, using up to 8 
characters for the filename, then a full-stop and then up to 3 
characters for the file extension (say ATARI,BAS). Now click on 
OK or hit Return. 

Strings and Things 

Strings, or text variables, differ from numbers in that, at least as 
far as the computer is concerned, there is no logical relationship 
between one character and the next - they are just a collection of 
letters and numbers 'strung' together. 

Unlike decimal numbers where each character position signifies a 
tenfold relationship with the one to the right, strings cannot be 
used in calculations. This is true even when they look like 
numbers. 
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At times this distinction is very valuable - in calculating programs 
such as spreadsheets for example you can ask for a total of all 
numbers in a large block of data without worrying that the 
computer will also include bank account or telephone numbers as 
well. 

However there are certain manipulations we can do with strings 
that are impossible with numbers. Long strings can be built up from 
shorter ones by a process called concatenation, which really just 
means adding them together - try this; 

A$="Hello" 

B$='’John" 

C$=A$+" "+B$ 

PRINT C$ 

This can be very useful for creating complex display layouts' for 
example by making strings of tab characters • CHR$(9) - and by 
using carriage return codes - CHR$( 13). 

Dividing strings into smaller portions is known as sfriii^ slicing. 
The following functions all return strings that are at most equal to, 
or in in some way smaller than, the original that they were given 
as an argument. 

LEFTS(Strings,X) 

will return the first x characters counting from the left of the 
string. 

RIGHT$(string$,x) 

will return the first x characters from the right of the string. 
MID$(string$,a,x) 

returns a string of x characters long starting from the position a in 
the original (the required length, x, can be omitted in which case 
the entire remainder of the string is returned). 

MID$ can also be used to alter the data held within a string by 
specifying a portion that is to be replaced with a second string 
using the syntax: 

MlDS(stringS.Q,x)=string2S 

This will replace x characters from String, starting at position a, 
with the first x characters from string2. 
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!NSTR(a.stringS,string2S) 

will search for the first occurrence of string2 within string 
starting optionally from position a. If the second string is found 
the function returns the position of the first character of that 
string. Try this: 


SUB Search (VAL A$) 

IF INSTR(1,A$,"HiSoft")<>0 THEN 

PRINT "That'S what we like to see!" 

ELSE 

PRINT 'Where’S the HiSoft?" 

END IF 
END SUB 

DO 

INPUT "Gimme some words, please";Test$ 
Search Test$ 

LOOP UNTIL Test$=="END’' 



These commands can be used in conjunction with each other to build 
up more complex string manipulation expressions. They work well 
in conjunction witii the function: 

LEN(string$) 

that returns the length of the string in question. 

LSET and RSET can be used to place a string of text within a string 
variable of greater length such that the smaller string is assigned 
flush with either the left hand end (left-justified) or the right 
hand end (right-justified) of the larger. For these commands to 
work you must first create a larger string of the required size and 
the easiest way to do this is to use either the SPACES or the 
STRINGS commands. LSET and RSET are normally used when using 
files and FIELDed variables but can be used to left- and right- 
justify any string. 

AS=STRINGS{30,■ “) 

B$="HELLO!“ 

PRINT AS 
PRINT B$ 

RSET A$=B$ 

PRINT A$ 

LSET AS=BS 
PRINT AS 
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To illustrate the use of some of the above functions here is one that 
can be used as a complement to RSET and LSET to centre one text 
string within another. 

FUNCTION centre$(main$,inserts) 

STATIC a,b 

a = LEN{niain$) 
b = LEN(insert$) 

IF b >= a THEN 

FNcentreS = LEFTS(insert$ ,a) : EXIT DEF 
END IF 

c = (a-b)\2 ' integer division 

MID${riain$, c+1) = inserts 
centres = mainS 
END DEF 

DO 

INPUT "A word";a$ 

INPUT "Another word";b$ 

PRINT centre$(a$,b$) 

LOOP UNTIL a$=="END" 

UCASE$ and LCASES convert all letters within a given string into 
upper case or lower case respectively. These are useful routines for 
tidying up the response given by a user: 

DO 

INPUT "What is your name"; AS 
LOOP UNTIL A$<>"" 

B$ = UCASE$(A$) 

PRINT "HELLO BS 

Of course punctuation and numbers within the string remain 
unchanged. 

Numbers to Text and Back Again 

We have already touched on the subject of how letters are 
actually stored internally in the computer as numbers. These are 
known as ASCII (American Standard Code for Information 
Interchange) numbers and every letter or character that you can 
type with your ST/TT will have its own internal ASCII number. 
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Obviously it is vitally important that the computer knows at any 
one time whether the numbers it has stored in its memory are 
actually to be regarded as numbers or whether they really 
represent text. 

Say for example that you have stored on a file somewhere your 
telephone number 0525718181. It will be essential that your 
programs are aware that this is actually a text representation of a 
number rather than a true number. It cannot be multiplied by any 
other figure, divided, assigned to a numeric variable, converted to 
double precision and so on, and in particular it should never be 
used to calculate your taxable income by your home accounts 
program! 

It is to avoid such ambiguity that computer languages such as 
HiSoft BASIC insist that text variables are denoted by the suffix 
S and the text strings themselves are enclosed in quotes. 

However there are situations where it is important that the 
programmer has control over the way that the internal numbers 
are handled. It is possible to convert numeric variables to text, and 
vice versa, and we shall see that there are certain advantages to 
doing so. 

Text as numbers * the ASCII codes 

Although text is always stored in memory as ASCII numbers the 
computer keeps track of which variables really represent letters 
and need to be converted to such before displaying them on the 
screen. There are however circumstances where it is valuable for 
the programmer to be able to access these numbers directly and 
decide what to do with them. 

A typical situation may be where text data is stored in an 
unstructured way in memory, which could happen if it has been 
imported from another computer through one of the expansion 
ports. The actual data read and stored will be the ASCII number 
equivalents of that text. 

At a later stage if you wish to display the information on screen 
you will have to explicitly signal to the computer that you want 
the data to be interpreted as letters rather than as numbers - 
unlike defined variables the computer will be unable to guess what 
each piece of data is to represent. 
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The keyword we use to convert a stored ASCII number to its text 
equivalent is CHR$(). Within the brackets we should put either a 
number or a numeric variable name. The computer will then convert 
this number to text using its internal ASCII table. Appendix D in 
the Technical Reference manual summarises the ASCII values for 
you. 

The following short example will illustrate the way that the 
conversion of ASCII numbers to text works: 

a = 72 
b = 69 
c = 76 

PRINT CHR${a):CHR$(b);CHR$(C);CHR$(c);CHRS{79) 
which will produce the message HELLO. 

It may seem a cumbersome way of doing things, but storing text in 
this way can be extremely useful. In particular it is valuable when 
you want to print or display characters that cannot actually be 
typed at the keyboard. 

As well as producing some of the more unusual characters, different 
ASCII numbers can be used by your programs to trigger special 
effects. 

Data files created by word processors, text editors and the like 
will contain ASCII numbers. Similarly all information exchange 
from the keyboard to the computer, from the computer to the 
printer, from the computer to the disk drive and from the computer 
to another computer will be as ASCII information. However what 
happens to that information when it arrives depends on the 
program that is running and on the computer's operating system. 

For example, when ASCII codes are sent to the printer they do not 
all appear on paper. Some are regarded as control codes that 
instead trigger some sort of special effect. One such special effect 
code is ASCII number seven which produces a beep, either from the 
computer or the printer depending on where the code has been sent. 

Another very important control code number is ASCII 27 which is 
known as the escape code. Most printers use this to signal the start 
of some command sequence that will produce a different type style 
such as bold or enlarged print or some other effect. 
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Many software programs will use their own routines to catch 
certain ASCII codes coming from the keyboard and to use them to 
trigger actions. One might do a simple test on which letter has 
been sent, but again ASCII codes are usually more flexible as it is 
possible to select unusual numbers that can only be 'typed' by some 
combination of letters such as Ctrl-X which in the ST/TT keyboard 
produces the character number 24. Alternatively an unusual code or 
sequence of codes can be assigned to one of the ten function keys. 

Two of the most common and important ASCII control codes you 
will ever use are number 10 and number 13 which are the codes for 
line feed and carriage return, respectively. These are the codes 
that are sent whenever you press the Return key on your keyboard 
and signal the end of one line and the start of the next when you 
are typing e.g. using your HiSoft BASIC editor 


These codes arc also extremely useful for controlling the display of 

‘he text yariable 

ADDRESSS to produce this output: 


John Smith 
22 Long Lane 
Newtown 


You can achieye this by using, all on one line: 

AODRESSS=“John Smith"+CHR${13)+CHR$(lO) + ''22 Long 
Lane■ +CHRS(13)+CHR$(10)+’ Newtown" 


There is an associated keyword which will return the ASCII 
Siven letter or text variable. This command is 

ASC(). Example: 


PRINT ASC(”A“) : PRINT ASCC*") 

Sometimes the keyword ASC() is not appropriate because it 
always converts the characters to their ASCII table equivalent 
rather than to what we would regard as their direct numeric 
equivalent. 


For example the text character 9 has the ASCII value of 57, The 
following line would therefore give the answer of 570. 

X = ASC('9") : PRINT x * 10 
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What we need in this case is VAL. VAL searches a string expression 
for anything that can be interpreted as a number, integer or 
floating-point. 

Try these out; 

X = VAL("9'’) : PRINT X * 10 
PRINT VALC'iaO High Street North") 

PRINT VAL(" -256+40=-216’') 
a$=''26.04 - the price plus VAT") 

PRINT VAL(a$) 

VAL stops looking for a number as soon as it encounters something 
(apart from a space, tab or end-of-line) that it thinks cannot start 
a number. 

Numbers as text 

Converting numbers to characters is essential whenever they are to 
be incorporated into a long string of text, or imported into a text 
data file such as one produced by a word processor etc. There arc 
however other possible advantages in making the conversion. 

We have already seen how text strings can be sliced into smaller 
pieces, or joined together, and in several ways manipulated in a 
very different manner to numeric variables. There are often 
occasions where it is useful to be able to do the very same things to 
numbers. 

We have already seen above how to take a string and extract a 
number from it using VAL; the converse of this is where you want to 
convert a number into a text string - for this you use STR$. STR$ 
inserts a leading space or a minus sign, if the number is non-zero. 

a=l066 : b$=STR$(a) + ’' and all that!" 

PRINT b$ 

big=-98765.43 : b$=STR$(big) 

PRINT LEFTS(b$,3);","I RIGHTS{b$,LEN(bS)-3) 
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More Ways to Store Variables and Data 

Computers are used all around us today, in almost every profession, 
business or service you can name, to store and manipulate large 
amounts of data. In many ways the use of variables lies at the 
heart of this power. For example a simple arithmetic expression 
can be placed inside of a logical loop and within a couple of hours 
it could have done literally thousands upon thousands of 
calculations if it was given a constant supply of numbers to work 
from. But where can this data come from? 

We obviously need a way to store and read data that is less 
longwinded than the simple, hard-coded system we have 
employed so far of variablename = data or every business 
program would need thousands of lines that did nothing but assign 
values to variables (if you could think of enough names for them). 

We have already mentioned disk files and these will often be the 
most common way of storing large amounts of variable data on your 
Atari ST/TT. However, for storing reasonably small amounts of 
data that is to be constant over the life of your program the DATA, 
READ and RESTORE commands are useful. 

The keyword DATA is used to supply a list of several items of 
data, each separated from the next by commas. There can be many 
such DATA lines within each program. The keyword READ is used to 
look up this data, item by item, and assign it to a named variable, 
or several variables in turn (with the usual proviso that string 
data should not be assigned to a numeric variable etc.). When 
reading from the list HiSoft BASIC starts at the very first DATA 
line it finds. When finished it remembers its exact position in the 
list, ready to begin again following the next READ command. 

The 'pointer' that the computer uses to keep track of its position 
within the list can be moved with the use of the RESTORE 
command. If used on its own RESTORE resets this pointer to the 
front of the first DATA line, but RESTORE can also be used with a 
specified line number or line label to move the pointer more 
selectively. 

Text string data within the list does not have to be enclosed 
within quotes but you will get an error if you try to read such data 
into a numeric variable. 
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Try this little program: 

DATA "A Box" ' quotes because of space character 
DATA 100,50,100,150,200,150,200,50 
RESTORE 
READ a$ 

LOCATE 4,18 
PRINT a$ 
x0=200 : y0=50 
FOR a=1 to 4 
READ Xl ,y1 
LINEF xO,yO,x1,y1 
xO=x 1 : yO=y1 
NEXT a 

Another system for storing large amounts of information is the use 
of dimensioned variables. These allow information to bo held in a 
much more dynamic way than is possible with DATA statements, 
but make the organisation and management of the data much 
easier than with simple variables. 

The keyword used to produce a dimensioned variable is DIM. 

A dimensioned variable allows several items of information to be 
accessed under just one variable name by specifying a numeric 
position for the data within a list. Take this example: 

DIM X{12) 

This dimensions the variable x to hold 13 entries of data each 
accessed in turn asx{0),x(1),x{2),x(3),x(4),x(5),x(6), 
x(7),x(8),x(9),x(10),x(11) and x (1 2). This list of of 
variables, all stored under the same name, is known as an army. 
Data is placed in each of the entries of a dimensioned variable in 
just the same way as with a normal variable e g. 

DIM A$(21) 

a$(12) = "Fred Smith". 
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It is also possible to define a two dimensional array as in DIM 
X(9,9) which will store 10-"10=100 items of integer data. The 
data in a two dimensional array can be accessed as if part of a 
table, with each data item read by specifying the 'row' and 
'column' number. Similarly a three dimensioned array can be made 
which can be looked on as perhaps many different tables held on 
several pages of a book. Three dimensions is the limit to what we 
can visualise in terms of everyday objects but the number of 
dimensions you can have in an array is unlimited. 

Arrays of this form can be used to store data in a highly structured 
way. For example a series of string variables used by an address 
book program can be subdivided to store names, addresses, home 
telephone numbers, work address, work telephone number etc. and 
chosen parts of the data can be called up by specifying the 
appropriate array position. 

It is not always necessary to use the DIM command when using 
dimensioned variables. Any variable name that is given an array 
position when it is first used will automatically trigger the 
formation of a dimensioned array of that name as in: 

X(2)=20 
PRINT X(1) 

However when this system is used it creates a default array size 
of just 11 elements in each dimension referred to in the variable 
name. 

HiSoft BASIC provides a range of error checks on arrays 
which are controlled from the Compile... box. With Array 
checks on you will be told at runtime if you access an array 
element beyond the dimensions of the array. When you arc 
sure that your program is safe from such errors you may 
want to turn Array checks off to increase the speed of the 
program and decrease its size. However, be warned; if you 
are relying on the auto-dimensioning of small arrays 
described above, it is a good idea to turn Array check 
warnings on before you declare your code finished and turn 
checks off. This will tell you if you have accidentally used 
an array without dimensioning it first. If you run a program 
which uses an un-DIMed array with Array checks off, a 
program crash may result. 
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The SHARED keyword can be used in conjunction with DIM to allow 
the array data to be shared between the main program and sub¬ 
programs without the need for a SHARED statement in each sub¬ 
program. Thus 

DIM SHARED A$(20) 

in the main program will allow the 21-element array A$ to be 
accessed by all sub-programs. 

Many people find the dimensioning system confusing in that an 
array of say x (1 0) actually stores eleven items of data. I his is 
because it includes x (0) as a legal data position. The command 
OPTION BASE 1 forces the lowest entry in an array to be position l, 
in which case DIM x (10) would only allow ten items to be stored. 
You can reset the default situation with the command OPTION 
BASE 0 but there are no other options allowed. 

REDIM is a command that allows the size of the dimensions of an 
array to be re-allocated. For example DIM x (9,19) can bo 
REDIMensioned to the new layout of x (9,39) by: 

REDIM x(9,39) ' all data in x() is lost 

Use this command with care as the data that is held in the array 
will be lost. 

REDIM PRESERVE allows one dimensional arrays to be enlarged or 
truncated whilst retaining the data in the un-altered array 
elements. 

When an array no longer is to be used it can be ERASEd, which 
clears all entries and reclaims the memory allocated. 

When writing sub-programs the situation often arises where the 
programmer can anticipate that the sub-program will be passed a 
variable array as a parameter, but cannot anticipate the likely 
size of this array. Similarly you may wish to write program 
routines that can work on an array that may constantly be 
REDIMensioned. HiSoft BASIC has two functions which allow the 
size of a given array to be tested. 


UB0UND(narie,x) 

returns the highest allowable entry of the 'xth' dimension of the 
the array allocated to the variable name. 



LB0UND(name,x} 

will do the same for the lowest allowable entry number, which 
will be either 0 or 1 depending on the setting of the OPTION BASE 
command before the array was first dimensioned. 

Finally there is a command that can be used with any pair of 
variables but is particularly useful for manipulating and moving 
around the data held in variable arrays. 

SWAP var1,var2 

will exchange the values held in the two variables, providing 
they are both numeric variables of the same type, or both string 
variables. 

Below is a complete example using these new array handling 
keywords: 

DEFINT a-z 

SUB Shell_Sort(Worcls$(1)) 

STATIC HOWFAR, Top, i, j 
Top=UB0UND{WordS$) 

HowFar=Top\2 
DO WHILE HowFar>0 

FOR i=HowFar TO Top-1 
j=i-HowFar+1 

FOR j=(i-HowFar+l) TO 1 STEP -HowFar 
IF Words$(j)<=Words$(j+HowFar) THEN 
EXIT FOR 
END IF 

SWAP Words$()), Words$(i+HowFar) 

NEXT j 
NEXT i 

HowFar=HowFar\2 
LOOP 
END SUB 

Type this shell sort program into HiSoft BASIC and then devise a 
means of filling an array with some words and calling 
Shell_Sort to sort them into alphabetical order. 
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dosing Down 


STOP, END and SYSTEM are all commands that produce the effect 
of stopping the current program, closing all files and returning 
control to the calling operating system. They can be used as options 
within an IF...THEN branch or similar for bringing an end to the 
program. If the current program that is being executed ever 'runs 
out of lines' the effect is similar to placing an END command at the 
final line. 

SYSTEM differs from END and STOP in that it suppresses the press 
any key message that normally appears when a HiSoft BASIC 
program finishes. 

The Screen 


Producing output on the screen is at once one of the simplest and 
one of the most complex tasks possible. When you type PRINT 
"Hello" this single command triggers an enormously complex 
series of routines that produce exactly the correct pattern of dots on 
the screen, in exactly the correct place amongst the thousands of 
dots that there are, to create the image of the word Hello. 

Normally all of these processes are controlled automatically by 
the operating system of your computer. This makes things very 
much simpler for you, but also inevitably limits the options 
available for tailoring the display. 

On the other hand the ST/TT has some of the most powerful and 
flexible graphics abilities yet seen on a microcomputer. To exploit 
these, HiSoft BASIC allows a great deal of control over various 
aspects of the ST's operating system, including GEM, the Graphics 
Envirotwient Manager. These commands arc listed and explained in 
the Supplied Libraries chapter and the following section will only 
cover the commands briefly to put their usage into context. 
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A Word About OEM 

The Atari ST/TT range has an unusually sophisticated system of 
screen handling through the Digital Research GEM graphics 
environment. GEM allows the user to control the screen display via 
multiple windows, graphic icons and many other display features 
and options. These can in turn be linked to, and controlled by, the 
keyboard and mouse input devices. 

Obviously, HiSoft BASIC has to be able to let the user access the 
power of GEM from within their own programs. However it would 
be completely impractical and unwieldly to provide special 
keywords for each of these functions, and their possible 
permutations. 

HiSoft BASIC gives you a powerful and flexible interface with 
GEM by supplying a direct link to the GEM operating system 
routines via libraries and in addition, for the less adventurous, a 
complete high level GEM toolbox that hides most of the 
complexity of GEM, allowing you to build GEM programs quickly 
and easily. 

We will briefly describe the use of the GEM libraries here and 
give an extended example in the next section. The use of the HiSoft 
GEM Toolbox is covered in the third part of this tutorial. 

To make the process of using GEM directly from the ROM as easy 
as possible we have provided HiSoft BASIC libraries, each 
containing the routines that do this for you. Once the library is 
installed and accessible to your own programs you will be able to 
call any of these procedures by name, as if they were keywords, 
and pass the required parameters to them to get the result you 
want. 

There are one or two pieces of bad news. Firstly, some of the GEM 
calls are detailed and fairly complicated and there is not 
sufficient room in this book to give more than the very briefest 
indication of what each one does. However, you may well find 
that studying the source code of the HiSoft GEM Toolbox will help 
you understand these low level routines. 
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The Library Reference and HiSoft GEM Toolbox Reference chapters 
in the Technical Reference manual are a reference to all the 
various functions and sub-programs provided, but if you intend to 
take GEM programming more seriously, you will probably want to 
buy a book that details the whole system at length and these, 
unfortunately, are few and far between. Some examples are listed 
in the bibliography. 

Secondly the names used to refer to each of these controls (chosen 
by Digital Research and not by HiSoft) are hardly the sort of 
names that trip off the tongue or arc easy to remember. If you find 
using the libraries difficult, you would be better off sticking with 
the HiSoff GEM Toolbox. 

You may have discovered by now that your Atari also has a GEM- 
free 'text only' display mode called TOS. A HiSoft BASIC 
program will use this TOS mode if it does not contain any GEM 
functions or sub-programs and you have not forced your program to 
be a GEM program (see Compiler Preferences in the next chapter). 

Text on Screen 

When placing text on the screen, which can be done in either TOS 
or GEM modes, there are really two broad classes of commands - 
those that position the text on the screen, and those that place 
the text at that position, and control the way that it looks. 

The position where text will appear as soon as a PRINT or similar 
command is given is known as the h’xt cursor. The screen of the 
computer is regarded as being divided into small squares, each big 
enough to hold one letter, of which there are eighty across and 
twenty down on a regular high or medium level screen. 

The current horizontal position of this cursor can be determined by 
using the function POS, the vertical position by the function 
CSRLIN. The text cursor can be re-located at any of these text 
squares by the command LOCATE x,y where x is the vertical 
position and y the horizontal. 
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Either X or y can be omitted if their current values are to remain 
unchanged (although the commas that separate them must remain 
if X is omitted). One other optional parameter makes the cursor 
invisible or visible - see the Command /Reference. Try: 

LOCATE 10,10 
PRINT "Jim” 

LOCATE 9,10 
PRINT “Hello" 

Which will produce the output: 

Hello 

Jim 

Cursor positioning can also be achieved by typing the two 
'invisible characters' - spaces and tabs. 

The keyword SPC(x) can be inserted in any PRINT statement and 
it will cause the cursor to skip x spaces before the specified text is 
displayed. 

TAB(x) used in a similar situation will cause the text cursor to 
jump to column number x (if x is less than the current position, the 
cursor will move down by one screen line first). Note also the use of 
STRINGS and SPACES which can be used in PRINT statements. 

PRINT SPC(IO), “Hello" 

PRINT TAB(IO), "Hello" 

will both produce the result: 

Hello 


as will: 

Let A$=SPACE$(10) 

PRINT A$+“HellO" 

Note that the command TAB(x) does not really print a tab 
character but causes the cursor to jump to the required spot on the 
screen. The true tab character is designated by CHR$ (9) which can 
be used by many printers, and some programs such as word 
processors, to trigger a jump to preset tab positions. This is the 
character usually returned by the tab key on the keyboard. 
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With the cursor positioned where it is required, text can be 
displayed by the PRINT command. As we have seen even this has 
its own parameters that control the subsequent positioning of 
output - if text or a string is terminated by a semi-colon future 
output begins adjacent to that output. If it is terminated with a 
comma the next item to be printed starts at the next available x- 
column position on the screen. The default tab width is 14 and this 
can be changed using the WIDTH command. 

If text reaches the end of a line it automatically wraps around to 
the start of the next. However it is possible to define a smaller 
maximum line size by the use of the WIDTH command. 

WIDTH 20 

PRINT "Hello Hello Hello Hello Hello" 

will produce: 

Hello Hello Hello He 
llo Hello 

Normally when the PRINT command is asked to display data, 
such as a double precision number, it shows it on screen in a way 
that reflects its internal format. Often, however, it is not 
desirable to have too many decimal places displayed, or we may 
wish to manipulate the display in some other way e.g. to add 
currency symbols to the front of the data. The PRINT USING 
command does all this and more and is covered in detail in the 
Command Reference section. 


The WRITE keyword is also used to place data on the screen but it 
differs from PRINT in that it does not respond to any formatting 
commands. ® 

Try this example: 

REM An example of using WRITE 
a=42 : b=a MOD 5 : c#=22/7 
WRITE "The answer is "; a 
WRITE b*5, c# 

Run the program - is that what you expected? 

Any strings that are printed will be enclosed in quotes. 
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In practice WRITE is more useful when debugging, or when 
producing disc files where the internal format of the number needs 
to be preserved. PRINT is of more value for the screen display in 
most other cases because of its extensive formatting control. 

Finally, an important command for controlling the text, and indeed 
graphics, display is CLS which means 'clear screen'. This command 
will also return the cursor to the top left hand edge of the screen 
ready for printing new data. 

TOS vs GEM - when is text not text 

The ST/TT comes supplied with a standard character set which 
gives the only characters available for printing text in TOS mode. 

One of the main features of GEM, on the other hand, is that it is 
possible to use several different fonts and text styles, such as italic 
or bold print, on screen. These special font styles cannot be handled 
in the same way as normal text - they are in effect ‘pictures of 
text' that are drawn on the screen. The ordinary HiSoft BASIC 
commands for displaying and manipulating text are not bo capable 
of manipulating them in the required way, and instead your 
program will have to pass commands through the GEM interface 
library - see the Supplied Libraries chapter. 

Graphics 


Two ways to produce graphics 

There is more than one way to produce a picture on your screen, but 
to appreciate the difference between the various techniques 
involves an understanding of how the screen display memory 
works. 

The image you sec on the screen is made up of a matrix of small 
dots known as pixels - in the high resolution ST monochrome mode 
there are 640 * 400 pixels which makes 256000 dots in total. 

Other ST display modes have 640 ’ 200 pixels in 4 colours (medium 
resolution), which is 128000, and 320 ‘ 200 pixels in 16 colours (low 
resolution) which makes 64000 pixels. The more pixels there are on 
the screen the higher the screen resolution. The TT has many new 
screen modes with differing resolutions. 
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As with any form of data, if the computer is to remember the 
image that is to be retained on the screen it needs to put aside a 
certain amount of memory for the task. Because of the different 
information that needs to be stored about the colours, the amount 
of memory it takes to store all of the information about a given dot 
increases as the screen resolution decreases. The net result cancels 
out so that the total screen display uses a constant amount of 
memory - 32000 bytes. 

It is possible for sections of the screen to be accessed directly, 
altered, moved, copied or saved to disk. A disk file that contains 
the entire contents of the screen will be 32000 bytes large on the ST 
and a massive 153600 bytes under the new TT screen modes. 

Say that we have a screen with a simple graphic image on it - one 
straight line. The program that draws that line may be only one 
command long and can be saved in a disk file that is less than IK 
in size. Every time we wish to create that graphic image again 
the program can almost instantly be run. 

However if we wish to save the entire memory image of that 
screen the file created will be 32 times as large, and will probably 
still be loading long after the first version has finished. 

Alternatively a detailed graphics image, say a landscape scene, 
may require an complex program of many hundreds of lines to re¬ 
create it. If the screen picture is a digitised image of a video 
picture or a creation from a computer art package it may be 
practically impossible to write a program that could reproduce it. 

In this case a simple file that stores the pixel data for the screen 
image will be the most memory efficient and speedy system to use. 

There are other advantages to using the latter system - you can see 
some in the demo file DEMO.BAS on your HiSoft BASIC master 
disk; it can be used to animate screen displays by rapidly moving 
part, or the whole, of the screen memory contents. 

You can load this program in as follows: 

Insert the backup of your HiSoft BASIC disk 2 in drive A. 
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Select Load... from the File menu and the file selector will 
appear (this is the Harlekin 2 file selector, yours may be 
slightly different): 



Etlt Seircli Block Uptlcns froariw laitls 
! mSirft laSIE C anlltr Uersl an 2.18 


.Md Unather Fill 




ADRESS .HS 
ITMI .BAS 


SBB] 22/87/31 
371 ie;ss 


1278 19!S5 
49( 1/83/31 
2318 ieiS5 
1313 3/83/31 
548 18:55 
372 IBlSS 


8fIRST ,885 
HAN8I .885 
ICOHRAe.BAS 
SIEVE .885 
5ADtAl5 .885 


Loading DEMO. BAS 

double-click on DEMO,BAS on the file selector, 

type Alt-G and then enter 1 06 in the dialog box; you should 
see line 106 appear in the middle of the screen: 

bload ’\tutorial\jackmed.scr'', logbase& 


8»A file Edit Stirch Black Bitlons ProiriB Tools 
TT I Cl\BASIC\DEF1BS'.8E»l0.8B5 

liiwi 188 Col: I Ho*:S8853 __ 

' it rcturot the result In the erriy, together Hith the 
■ Kldth end height 

SUB 6reRe(t(t)iigeZ(l),NZ,hU 
SHRED r«.te«t.>,1e>t.g 
STATIC «,v,a 

House -1 ' hide house 

1 U res »2 then 

I BLOAD "denosSjockiied,scr",logbiset ' load picture 
else 

‘ BLOAD "dmos\jick.scr'',Iogbose{ ' lood picture 
I end li 

I shcN_te>t "Select in tree bv clicking and dragging" 


neuse 1 ' nouse^flind 

an Evnt.button(l.l,i.>,H,O.B) 
BrafJubberboi x,g,lS,lB,H,h 
llnef i.g.xHi.u; linef xrM.y.ttMiyh 
line! i<M,yrh,x,yr)i; linef i,grh,i,y 

'«r: .. '■ 


Hilt For single click on left 
and select a box 
droH a box around it 
using ST BASIC griphic calls 


Line f 06 o/DEMO.BAS 
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This is the line that loads a graphic screen from the disk ready 
for manipulation. The logbase& is an XBIOS function call 
(detailed in The XB/OS Library section in the Supplied Libraries 
chapter) that returns the address of the start of the screen. It's 
also quite fun to run this program ... 



nisoft Msa 


llWf 




(liSRTBITT) 


(TISiTiTiSin) It 
Vi r o'f tiTTT'y ^ 

( TiWt Msic i~)r-: 

ni'.oM i'S TTt'; "^31® 

(U neTt'Htirp - ' ■•«i 
fKiSofl IKIC I') ConsiltS nu: 


.3fi Basic 7 


artss SPatE for options 


DEMO.BAS runr}ing in monochrome 


It is a good exercise to study the listing for this program to see 
how the program first tests to see which resolution mode the 
computer is operating in, and then BLOADs the appropriate disk 
file into the screen memory. 

HiSoft BASIC's graphics keywords contain options that will make 
it easy for you to choose whichever of the above approaches best 
suit your needs, or to mix them at will. 

As with text the following keywords require a means of signalling 
to the computer exactly where you want the graphics to appear as 
well as what graphic image it is to print. The current position 
where graphics will appear is known as the graphics cursor. 

The following commands all produce certain simple shapes on the 
screen at specified positions. Their full range of permutations and 
options arc detailed in the Command Reference chapter. 
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Movements of the graphics cursor can be expressed in absolute 
coordinate terms like that used to move the text cursor (although 
of course the range of coordinates available changes depending on 
the current screen resolution). Alternatively it is sometimes 
possible to express the required movement relative to the current 
graphics cursor position using STEP. 

LINEF is used to draw a line or a box on the screen in a chosen line 
style and colour. CIRCLE does the same for any size of arc or circle. 
The keyword ELLIPSE can be used to draw ellipses. 

LINEF 100,100,200,100 

will draw a line from the pixel position (100,100) to the pixel 
position (200,100). 

BAR, PCIRCLE and PELLIPSE are used to draw shapes that are 
filled by a specified colour or tile pattern. The ability to rapidly 
and automatically fill shapes with a given pattern, which can be 
extremely complex, is one of the most powerful features of GEM 
and can give a very professional look to your programs if used 
with restraint. 

PSET and PRESET both draw a pixel dot at the specified position 
on the screen in the specified colour. If the colour option is omitted 
PSET will default to the current foreground colour but PRESET will 
default to the background colour. POINT is a complementary 
command that will read the colour displayed at specific pixel 
position. 

An example of the use of these graphics commands follows after 
the next section. 

Using Colours 

The Atari ST computer is capable of displaying a maximum of 
sixteen colours at once. The current colours for printing and drawing 
can be selected by the programmer from a list of 0-15, detailed in 
the Command Reference section, under COLOR. 

The extra palette (4096 colours) of the STE and TT can be accessed 
from HiSoft BASIC in two ways: via the built-in PALETTE 
statement and via the GEM VDI vs^color library function. 
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Using the PALETTE statement, the hex digits used to choose the 
rgb colour intensity can range from 0 to F (4 bits) and not just from 0 
to 7 (3 bits) as on the original ST. But, to preserve compatibility 
with the ST, the top bit (bit 3) is used as the least significant bit, 
so that intensity 8 on the STE comes between intensity 0 and 1 on 
the ST and F is more intense than 7. 


STE 

/iitoisify 

uf);un 

ST 


08192A3B4C5D6E7F 



Consider the following program: 
palette 2,&300 

print "this is ST mid-intensity red' 
palette 3,&BOO 

print "this is STE mid-intensity red" 

If you run this on an STE, you can probably just see, the two reds 
are slightly different - on an ST they would be the same. A 
program using the VDI would look like: 

library "gemvdi" 

vs_color 2,1000,0,0 

print "this is the brightest red" 

vs_COlor 3,950,0,0 

print "this is not quite as bright" 

Here the two colours are the opposite way round than in the 
previous program. Using the VDI obviously requires the extra 
library call, but has the advantage of asking for the brightest 
possible colour without different code for the STE and the ST. 
Using the device-independent VDI also means that your programs 
should work with any add-on graphics card that may have 
support for an even wider range of colours. 

The use of these colours is ultimately controlled by the type of 
monitor chosen by the user and the resolution of the display chosen 
by the programmer. 
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Owners of a monochrome monitor screen can only use the high 
resolution two colour (colours 0 and 1) display. On an ST colour 
screen there is a medium resolution mode which allows 4 colours 
(0-3) and a low resolution mode which allows all 16 colours to be 
displayed at once. Some add-on graphic cards support 24 bit colour 
which gives you over 16 million different possible colours whilst 
on the TT there is a TT low resolution mode that gives you up to 
256 colours at once. 

COLOR (with apologies for the American spelling) can be used to 
choose the colour with which text is printed and the colour of the 
background, or 'paper', on which it is displayed. When 
programming in TOS mode these are the only options available. 

In GEM mode, the COLOR command can also be used to select the 
colours used for line drawing and the pattern used as a fill in, say, 
the PCIRCLE and PELLIPSE commands. 

PALETTE allows the programmer to change the actual colours 
displayed on the screen by any of the sixteen colour numbers. In 
this way the displayed colours can be changed (on a colour 
monitor) even when, say, in the ST medium resolution mode which 
restricts the screen display to the use of numbers 0-3 only. 

Try the following program on a colour display, in ST medium 
resolution: 

DEFINT a-z 

■ Use the XBIOS library 

LIBRARY "xbios’ ' Open library for the vsync command 

’ Draw three boxes in a triangular formation 
FOR i=1 to 3 

x=270 ' Set up co-ordinates for each box 

y=25 ' depending on the screen resolution 

if i=2 THEN x=x-75: y=y+65 

if i=3 THEN x=x+75: y=y+65 

COLOR ,i ' Select fill colour only 

BAR x,y,100,50 ' Draw the box on-screen 

NEXT i 
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' Cycle through all the colours 
FOR red=0 TO 7 

FOR green=0 TO 7 
FOR blue=0 TO 7 

' Initialise each of the three colours we use 
PALETTE 1,red*&hl00+green*&h10+blue 
PALETTE 2,red*&h10+green+blue*&h100 
PALETTE 3,red+green*&h100+blue*&h10 
vsync ' Pause for up to l/50th of a second 
vsync 
NEXT blue 
NEXT green 
NEXT red 

‘ Reset the colours to the standard ones 

PALETTE 0.&h777 

PALETTE 1,&hOOO 

PALETTE 2,&h700 

PALETTE 3,&h070 

A colour that is altered by the PALETTE command changes 
instantly on the display without anything having to be redrawn. 
Even when in the low resolution sixteen colour mode, being able to 
alter the colour that is displayed by a given number is extremely 
valuable. Many forms of graphics effects and computer animation 
are possible as a result. 

For instance two different colour numbers can be set by the PALETTE 
command to actually display the same result on the screen. An 
image drawn in one colour will therefore be invisible against a 
background using the other. A new PALETTE command that sets the 
image colour number to a different setting will make that image 
appear instantaneously. 

Example GEM Program 

Here's a program that uses GEM (the VDI) without the HiSoft 
GEM Toolbox, which will be covered later in this chapter. This 
program should help you to understand the principles of using the 
GEM libraries. 
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DEFINT a-z 

REM Use the GEM VDI and XBIOS libraries 

LIBRARY "gemvdi", “xbios" 

CONST length=40,skew=15,xstart=260,ystart=110,ch_h=32 

fb$=“HiSoft BASIC 2” 

DIM ch(7) 

REM Sub-program to draw a 3-D box with a letter 

SUB draw_box{BYVAL x.BYVAL y.BYVAL ch$) 

LOCAL pts(11) : SHARED ch_x, ch_y 

REM Draw outline of box 

pts{ 0 )=x : pts(l)=y 

pts(2)=x+skew : pts(3)=y-skew 

pts(4)=x+length+skew : pts(5)=y-skew 

pts(6)=x+length+skew : pts(7)=y+length-skew 

pts(8)=x+length : pts(9)=y+length 

pts(10)=x : pts(11)=y+length 

v_fillarea 6,pts() 'main filled polygon 

REM Now draw 3 lines to complete 3-D box 

pts(2)=x+length : pts(3)=y 

pts(4)=x+length+skew : pts(5)=y-skew 

v_pline 3,pts() '2 lines 

pts(0)=x+length : pts(1)=y+length 

v_pline 2,pts() 'final line 

REM Draw the 1-letter text, centred in the box 
v_gtext x+(length-ch_x)/2,y+(length+ch_y)/ 2 ,ch$ 

END SUB 
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set black border 
set hollow attribute 
height of characters 


REM The main program 
vsf_color 1 
vsf_interior 0 
vst_height ch_h 

vqt_extent “A”,ch() 
ch_y=ch(7)-ch(1) : ch_x=ch(2)-ch(0) 

draw_box xstart,ystart,"B" 
draw_box xstart+7*length/6,ystart,“C" 
ciraw_box xstart+7*length/12,ystart-7*length/6,“A" 

fb_wicith=len(fb$)*ch_x : fb_height=ch_y 

fb_x=xstart+(13’'length/6+skew-fb_width)/2 

fb_y=ystart+length’'3*fb_height/2 

REM Display picture title 
v_gtext fb_x,fb_y,fb$ 

Daunting? Not really ... let's take it apart. First of all, type it in 
and run it in ST medium or ST high resolution; for simplicity it 
only works effectively in these resolutions - see the ABC.BAS 
program on Disk 2 for a resolution-independent version. 

Once it is running successfully it should produce the following 
output: 



GEM is as simple asAB C! 
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Now let's see how it's done ... 


First of all, what are we trying to draw? Answer: three 3- 
dimensional boxes, with letters inside them and a title below all 
this. How are we going to do the boxes? 

Look at the following diagram: 

skew 

A 


(xslart, ystart) 


HiSoft BASIC Z 

Figure 3.1 The problem . 

We have to draw 3 boxes, all the same (except for the letter 
inside it), so it makes sense to have a sub-program to draw one box. 
To make a box, we could just draw 9 lines but there is a GEM call 
to help us out... 

The GEM VDl sub-program v_f illarea is documented in Chapter 
5 under GEM VDl : Drawing Primitives. From the description we see 
that v_fillarea n,pts() fills a polygon of n points which 
should be given in the array pts ( ), Look at the box in Figure 3.1, 
formed by points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 - this is a closed polygon and 
we could therefore draw it with v_f illarea. 

What are the points? Well, if point 1 is (x , y) and the length of 
each side of the box is length and the depth, measured vertically 
and horizontally, is skew then the points are as follows: 

Point 1 : (x, y) 

Point 2 : (x-i-skew, y-skew) 

Point 3 : (x+length-t-skew. y-skew) 
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Point 4 : (x+length+skew, y+length-skew) 

Point 5 : (x+length, y+length) 

Point 6 : (x, y+length) 

So, to draw this polygon we must set up 12 (2*6) elements of the 
ptS () array to contain the (x, y) co-ordinates of these 6 points; 

REM Draw outline of box 
pts{ 0 )=x : pts(1)=y 

pts(2)=x+skew : pts(3)=y-skew 
pts(4)=x+length+skew : pts(5)=y-skew 
pts(6)=x+length+skew : pts(7)=y+length-skew 
pts(8)=x+length : pts(9)=y+length 
pts( 10 )=x : pts(11)=y+length 

To draw this polygon we should first set up the fill pattern and 
the colour index of the fill; this is done with vsf_interior and 
vsf_color respectively - see the Reference Manual : Chapter 2 
GEM VDI : Attributes. There is some logic to these GEM names: the 
V stands for VDI (Visual Display Interface), the S for set and the f 
for fill - these are VDI set fill commands. 

So, to draw this polygon we set up the pts() array as above and 
then do: 

vsf_color 1 ' black colour 

vsf^interior 0 ' hollow fill. Try 4 for fun! 

v_fillarea 6,pts{) ' draw the polygon 


Now, drawing the polygon hasn't given us our 3D box yet - we need 
to add lines from point 7 to point 1, from point 7 to point 3 and 
from point 7 to point 5 (see Figure 2.1). We need another VDI call 
to do this (we could use the BASIC LINEF command but with 
difficulty since LINEF's graphic origin is the top left of the 
window whilst GEM's graphic origin is the top left of the screenl). 
Scout through the Reference Manual : Chapter 2 GEM VDI : 
Drawing Primitives and you come across v_pline, which would 
seem to do the job. 

Point 7 has co-ordinates (x + length, y) and we should be able to 
draw the 3 lines in two calls to v_pline like this: 
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REM pts(O) and pts(1) already set to point 1 
pts(2)=x+length : pts(3)=y ‘ point 7 

pts(4)=x+length+skew : pts(5)=y-skew ‘ point 3 
REM Join point 1 to point 7 to point 3 
v_pline 3,pts() '2 lines (3 points) 

REM pts(2) and pts(3) already set to point 7 

pts(0)=x+length : pts(l)=y+length ' point 5 

v_pline 2,pts() 'final line (5 to 7) 

v_pline draws lines with the current line attributes (routines 
begin with vsl - VDI set line i.e. vsl_type etc.); we don't need to 
change the default styles for this program. 

So, we've drawn a 3D box; now we have to put a character in it. 
Where shall we look to find a routine to draw text on the screen in 
GEM? Let's look under GEM VDI : Drawing Primitives in the 
Reference Manual : Chapter 2; there is v_gtext x , y , texts 
which writes the string textS on the screen at position (x,y). 
How about choosing the size of text? The command says that the 
text attributes are used - time to look in GEM VDI : Attributes again. 
If you are beginning to catch on to GEM's naming conventions you 
might be able to work out that the routine will start with vst_ 
(VDI set text) and is called vst_height. 

When using the character set in the Atari ROMs (as opposed to 
using GDOS), the largest character that GEM can draw is 32 pixels 
- we'll have a CONSTant in our program that represents this 
character height: ch_height (you can try changing it) and then 
we can use vst_height ch_height to set up 32-pixel high 
characters. 

So we now need a bit of arithmetic to work out where to place this 
character so that it appears in the middle of our box. First we 
need to know the width and height of a character - can GEM 
help? The routine would be a VDI call and a ijuery on text; vqt_. 
Look under GEM VDI : Enquiries in the Reference Manual : Chapter 
2, there's a routine called vqt_extent that returns (into an 
array) the co-ordinates of a box needed to enclose a text string. 
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Having got these co-ordinates we can do a little subtraction to 
obtain the width and height of the character: 

DIM ch(7) 

vqt^extent “A",ch() 
ch_y=ch(7)-ch(1) : ch_x=ch(2)-ch(0) 


ch_y is the height of the character and ch_x is the width. To put 
the character in the centre of the front face of the box (the face is 
length wide by length high, remember), we need to put the 
bottom left of the character at co-ordinate (x+length/2- ch_x/2, 
y+length/2+ch_y/2) where (x , y) is the top left of the front 
face. Look at Figure 3.1 to see that this is right. Keep looking! 

So, this should do it: 

v_gtext x+(length-ch_x)/2, y+(length+ch_y)/2, 'A" 

That effectively completes the draw_box sub-program. Notice 
that we have passed the top left (x, y) co-ordinates as 
parameters and also the letter that is to be contained in the box is 
a parameter (the third one). 

The variables Ch_x and ch_y (character width and height) 
which are calculated outside the sub-program arc SHARED by it so 
that it can use them and the array of points that make up the cube 
(pts ()) is declared as LOCAL to the sub-program. 

We could have declared the pts( ) array to be STATIC 
(which would seem more logical since you normally only 
use LOCAL variables when you have recursive procedures in 
which you want a new variable on each call) but there is a 
problem with declaring arrays as STATIC - the syntax of 
STATIC demands that you specify the number of dimensions 
(not elements) when using it e.g. STATIC pts(1},al- 
dimensional array. 
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Thus pts () must be DIM'd elsewhere (to tell the BASIC 
how many elements it has (if greater than 10)). However, 
it can't be DIM'd in the sub-program since you would get a 
re - dimensioned array error on the second time you 
called the array; therefore pts () must be DIM'd outside 
the sub-program and thus must be DIM SHARED to ensure 
that the sub-program can get at it. Or it could be REDIM'd 
within the sub-program without being declared outside. 
Either way is messy and therefore it is much better, for 
readability and neatness, to use LOCAL for arrays within 
sub-programs. 

It often, but not always, makes sense to declare arrays as 
LOCAL since, in general, arrays take up a lot of memory 
space which might be left around if the array was STATIC 
and you didn't clear it out after use; LOCAL arrays are 
automatically cleared on exit from the sub-program or 
function, thus releasing the memory. 

Now we've completed the draw_bOX sub-program and all that 
remains is to call it 3 times (for 3 boxes) and then to write some 
text underneath the whole thing. Again, we'll use v_gtext to 
write the message and do a little arithmetic to make sure that the 
text message is centred under the boxes: 

REM Draw 3 boxes with letters in them 

draw_box xstart.ystart, "B" 

draw_box xstart+7*length/6,ystart,"C" 

draw_box xstart+7*length/l2,ystart-7*length/6,"A" 

REM Centre text below boxes 
fb_width=len(fb$)''ch_x : fb_height=ch_y 
fb_x=xstart+(13*length/6+skew-fb_width)/2 
fb_y=ystart+length*3*fb_height/2 

v_gtext fb_x, fb_y, fb$ 

Finally, we can spice up the message by using vst_eff sets; try 
putting vst_eff ects 8 or vst_ef f ects 18 before v_gtext 
fb_x.fb_y, fbS. 

We hope that has given you some insight into using GEM - it is 
really not as daunting as it first looks and well worth the initial 
effort! 
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Of course, if you find the GEM functions and sub-programs difficult 
to remember or clumsy to use you can always re-write and re-name 
them e.g. 

REM Set the fill colour and fill style 
SUB fillset (BYVAL fstyle, BYVAL fcolour) 
vsf_interior fstyle 
vsf_color fcolour 
END SUB 

Or you might like to use the HiSoft GEM Toolbox, which will be 
described in detail a little later. 

Menus, Dialog Boxes, Icons etc. 

There will come a time when you may want to program all the 
trappings of a professional GEM program - drop down menus, alert 
boxes (no user interaction allowed), dialog boxes (allowing the user 
to make choices) and icons. These structures are normally trees of 
lower-level objects and they are usually held in a resource file 
that is separate from your program. 

Programming these resources is possible with HiSoft BASIC by 
itself but you will find it far easier to use a RcsoHrcc Coustriiction 
Set (RCS) to help you. An RCS facilitates the design of menus cl iil, 
prepares the resource file for you and also gives you most of the 
constants needed to control these resources from within BASIC. 

HiSoft WERCS is an example of a modern resource construction set 
and it is included with HiSoft BASIC 2. An extended example of 
using WERCS together with the HiSoft GEM Toolbox is provided 
later in this chapter. 



Blitting 

As explained above there is an alternative approach to producing 
graphics effects which relies on using keywords which directly 
access and manipulate areas of the screen display memory. Moving 
or copying such areas of memory, or switching one area of screen 
memory with another, can be used to produce outstanding 
animation effects. Moving bits of screen memory around is known as 
blitting (the word stems from bit block transfer). 


e 



GET and PUT allow the program to pick up a specified rectangular 
block from the screen display and place it in a different position 
on the screen. An array of the appropriate size has to be specified 
for storing the data. A block that is picked up by GET is not 
automatically obliterated from the screen but merely copied into 
an array. 

Several arrays can bo filled using the GET command. These can 
also be copied to a sequential disk file in the same way that any 
array would be, ready for subsequent re-loading. In this way you 
could prepare a program that contained several digitised images, 
for example, that can be used for illustrations, or could be 
subsequently PUT into the same position to produce an animated 
effect. 

In the past these techniques have been felt to consume too much 
memory to allow their frequent use in micro-computer programs, but 
most ST/TT machines have lots of RAM to spare and can hold 
many such arrays at once, leaving you free to produce incredibly 
sophisticated effects with ease. 

The PUT command has several options that allow different 
graphics and animation effects to bo achieved using the techniques 
described in Using Logical Operators in Arithmetic where an 
example of GET and PUT was also given. These options are 
detailed in the Command Reference section. Trial and error is also 
a good way of seeing how these routines work in practice - 
experiment with PUTting picture blocks onto a blank screen and 
onto a screen that already contains a detailed image to see how 
different effects can be achieved (people using a colour display 
will find a lot more interesting effects arc possible than with a 
monochrome monitor). 

Again the DEMO.BAS demonstration file gives an excellent 
example of the GET and PUT features in operation. 

There is another technique that you could use to produce similar 
effects, on a screen by screen, basis which does not involve moving 
large blocks of memory around but instead changes the position of 
the pointer which tells the computer the address where, within 
the total amount of RAM, the screen display memory is to be 
found. 
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Within the memory you can hold several 32K areas of data, each 
of which has been created on the screen (using perhaps a drawing 
package or the commands available in HiSoft BASIC), and 
BSAVEd to disk but which have been BLOADed back into different 
positions. It is then possible to instruct the ST that each one of 
these start locations in turn is to be regarded as the address where 
the screen display memory begins. 

You are in effect moving the screen display pointer rather than 
moving the data held in the memory itself. The result is that the 
image seen by the user changes much more rapidly and much more 
smoothly than it would have done otherwise, giving a more 
professional finish to your programs. 

All of the HiSoft BASIC graphics commands will automatically 
take account of any such screen changes that you make. 

Many commercial games programs use these techniques to 
produce a high quality display. Two 'screens' are held in 
memory at once and the program always makes any 
movement or alteration to the display data by working on 
the screen that is not currently on show to the user. 

To make changes to the screen display pointer, and to 
check the current setting of that pointer (for BLOAOing now 
images for example) you will have to make calls to the 
XBIOS and GEM Libraries (see physbaseS, logbase& and 
setscreen in the XB/OS library section of f/ie Supplied 
Libraries chapter - and be careful!). 

Windows 

Anyone who has had experience of using the Atari ST/TT will 
quickly learn what windows are, what they can do and how they 
can give your programs a professional and polished air. Many 
languages will only allow you to use windows by making rather 
complicated calls to the GEM operating system. 

HiSoft BASIC however comes with a comprehensive selection of 
built-in commands that are designed to make the process of callins 
windows as easy and as fluent as possible. In addition, the HiSoft 
GEM Toolbox provides extensive high level routines to make 
window handling even easier. 
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The built-in commands are fully documented under the WINDOW 
keyword, in the Command Reference section and we will give an 
example here. For some help on using the windowing features of 
the HiSoft GEM Toolbox, see the examples later in this chapter. 

WINDOW is a remarkably compact keyword requiring you only to 
provide several parameters such as the size, position, nature and 
contents of the window and HiSoft BASIC and GEM do all of the 
work of drawing the image on screen etc. 

Note that when using multiple windows each is referred to by a 
specific identification number in a way that parallels those 
required for managing several disk files at once. 

An example program that manipulates two windows is shown 
below: 

DEFINT a-z 
< 

' Get the position, width and height of the free 
‘ window that HiSoft BASIC gives you 

WINDOW GET 2,1,wx,wy,ww,wh 

' Re-locate and name the free window you get 

■ when running a HiSoft BASIC GEM program. 

‘ This always has id number 2. 

WINDOW LOCATE 2,wx,wy,ww,wh\2 
WINDOW NAME 2," Top window ” 

' Set up a shaded (5,2) fill pattern for the ellipse 
COLOR 1,1,1,5,2 

' Draw an ellipse in window 2 
PELLIPSE ww\2, wh\5, ww\3, wh\6 

' Open another window: id number is 1, top left is 

■ below the other window, in the centre of the screen. 

' The 1+512+1024+2048 means the window has; 

‘ a title bar, left & right arrows and a 
‘ horizontal slider. 

' Type the next two lines in one line 

WINDOW OPEN 1,“ Another window wx+ww\4, wy+wh\2, 
ww\2,wh\2, 1+512+1024+2048 
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' Print something novel in window 1 
print " Welcome to HiSott BASIC 2!" 

' Set horizontal slider of the bottom window halfway 
WI^D0W CONTRL 1,0,500 

' Set the horizontal slider size to be fairly small 
WINDOW CONTRL 1,2,100 

When you run the above program, it should look like this: 



Window handling in HiSoft BASIC 


Notice how this program works out what size its windows can be 
by obtaining these measurements from the free window that 
HiSoft BASIC gives you; this is good programming practice since it 
is resolution independent. The program will work under any screen 
resolution on any monitor. Please do not make assumptions about 
screen resolution in your programs - always get the size of the 
screen you are going to use by calling WINDOW GET 2 (if you have 
kept HiSoft BASIC's free window) or wind_get 0 in the GEMAES 
library (this gives you the 'backdrop' window sizes). 
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Talking to the Outside World 


It is probably true to say that taking in input and producing 
output, are the most important jobs that a computer program has to 
do. 

There is very little value to line after line of complex calculation 
or data manipulation unless at the end of it all an answer is 
displayed on a page or the screen. We have already seen that 
without a PRINT command most programs are functionally useless. 

Similarly it is certainly true that, with the exception of some 
graphics demos and the likes, most programs are useless unless 
they take some information from the user, a keypress or menu 
choice at the very least, or from the outside world via equipment 
such as a temperature sensor. 

We have already looked at what are perhaps the two most 
fundamental commands that deal with input and output of 
information, INPUT and PRINT. There are however many different 
options that exist to complement or modify these basic keywords. 

Input and Output 

There are several possible sources of information, not just data but 
also commands from the user, that are available for your program 
to act upon - these include the keyboard and mouse, files held on 
disk, and the computer's hardware ports. The options available 
for output include again the hardware ports, disk files, the 
speaker, a printer and, of course, the screen. 

The operating system of the ST/TT computer itself can also often 
be looked upon as an external source of information for your 
programs as it acts as an intermediate between BASIC and the 
hardware. 

The operating system is a special master program that is in charge 
of everything the computer does. It recognises what key you are 
pressing on your keyboard, it knows how to make the disk drives 
spin round when required and so on. It is this master program that 
also contains all of the GEM graphics routines. 
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IS available through commands such as DATES, it is the ooeratinp 

Sras whEh^rf'"' 'nfo’-mation on the status of the disk dLf 
(such as which files are present), it is the operating system that 
detects when niany hardware devices signal an error^fsuch as disk 

sutroS.Verrrbe"S'S.‘“ 

attempting to manipulate the screen display directly. 

input/output 'targets' can be accessed by special 
related keywords or pre-defined library routines. ^ ^ 

The Keyboard^ Joystick and Mouse 

We have already looked at how the INPUT command works but 
although this is really a very simple keyword there are a few 
important options available. 

d°splJvrbt‘'fhfuf/ suppress the question mark the command 
byword. " ^ semi-colon after the 

the type of 

may have just been asked’. Strings entered SSputS notT 
quot?chanct’er‘’''"^''"' enclosed the 

Several items of data can be requested and entered in one go 

m cT^hos'/r^'^^H entries musragaTn 

Tnilv^^ required. In both the program line and during the 
entry process all items must be separated by commas. ^ 
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LINE INPUT will read an entire line of data, until terminated by a 
carriage return, and assigns it to one string variable. It does this 
even when the information is separated into sections by commas 
which would have been taken to be data separators by the INPUT 
command. 

If you have a line; 

INPUT AS, B$, CS 

and the user enters: 

Bob Smith, 10 New Road, London 

then A$ will equal Bob Smith 

Whereas if you had a line: 

LINE INPUT A$ 

which is given the same input AS would be given the value of; 

Bob Smith, 10 New Road, London 

LINE INPUT is particularly useful when reading an ASCII file 
from disk, e.g. a file created by the MiSoft BASIC editor. Each 
line can be extracted from the file in turn and displayed, printed, 
or both regardless of whether it contains commas or any other form 
of punctuation. 

Both INPUT and LINE INPUT allow the user to edit the data 
while it is being entered to make corrections by using the 
Backspace key to delete data already entered. 

A closely related command is INKEY$ which reads the keyboard 
to see if any key, or combination of keys, has been pressed. If no 
key has been pressed an empty or null string is returned. The 
important differences from INPUT are that only one character 
value is returned at a time, and that the program does not have to 
wait for the user to hit Return before it can start to respond to the 
key. ^ 

If a key is pressed which is defined to produce a string of text, 
such as one of the function keys, INKEY$ will only take one 
character from the string every time the command is made. 
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INKEYS is often used in conjunction with logical loops such as 
DO,,, LOOP to wait for a response from the user e.g. 

SUB Wait 

PRINT "Press any key to continue” 

DO 

LOOP UNTIL INKEYSo'” 

END SUB 

The INPUT$(x) command is like a hybrid between INPUT and 
INKEYS - it reads x number of keypresses from the keyboard and 
passes them directly to the program. This command is particularly 
useful as it allows a long string to be entered from the keyboard 
which need not be terminated by Return, and which can even 
contain, CHR$ (13), in the middle somewhere. 

Control of the mouse is via the keyword MOUSE This is very 
simple to use and there is a good example of its use in the 
Command Reference section. 

The various joystick ports (the number varies depending on which 
ST/STE/TT computer you have) can be read by the following 
keywords. 

Before trying to read the joystick(s) you must use: 

STRIG ON 

which turns off the mouse movement, and then; 

STRIG OFF 

when you have finished reading the joystick(s) and want the 
mouse back on. 

STICK(n) 

is a function that returns a reading of the position of a joystick 
position in x,y coordinates. The information the program requires 
from this function is signalled by the value of n which is passed. 
This can be 0 - 11 and the values returned respectively are the x 
co-ordinate of joystick 0, the y co-ordinate of joystick 0, the x co¬ 
ordinate or joystick 1 and the y co-ordinate of joystick 1 etc. The 
two ST joysticks are mapped to STICK(O) to STI(JK(3) whilst the 
extra STE joysticks are reached by STICK(4) to STICK(11). 
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When STICK(n) is requested, STICK(n + 1) is automatically read 
as well; in fact you should always do a STICK(n) before doing a 
STICK(n + 1 ) since STICK ( n + 1 ) does not re-sample the joystick 
position, it only recovers the value previously sampled by 
STICK(n). 

STRIG(n) 

returns a value as to whether any of the joystick buttons has been 
pressed; n can be from 0 to 7. Respectively these signal whether 
button 0 has boon pressed since the last STRIG (0) command, 
whether button 0 is currently pressed, whether button 1 has been 
pressed since the last STRIG(2) command, whether button 1 is 
currently pressed etc. The buttons of the two ST joysticks are 
mapped to STRIG(O) toSTRIG(3) whereas the STE joysticks' 
buttons can be addressed at STRIG (4) to STRIG (7). 

The Printer 

The printer is not a standard peripheral for the ST/TT computer, 
but it is so common for people to buy one that it is given full 
support from the operating system and from within HiSoft BASIC. 

The commands used for producing output on the printer are in many 
ways identical to those for laying out text on the screen, with the 
obvious exceptions that it is usually only possible to move the 
printhead down the page (some printers have a limited reverse 
paper feed option but it is rarely effective over more than a line or 
two) and that text can be overprinted, but not erased. 

The LOCATE command is therefore of no use, and steps down the 
page are usually accomplished by sending a series of carriage 
returns, by sending special codes that force a printer 'line feed' 
(most machines allow you to set the line feed to be of variable 
height) or that cause the printer to perform a 'vertical tab' jump. 
If your printer supports either of the latter two options they will 
be explained more fully in the accompanying documentation 

Some printers, especially those that are capable of different print 
pitches, can also use very many more characters across the page 
than is possible on the screen. 

Within these constraints, and for the standard range of ASCII 
alphanumeric characters, you should have no problems in getting 
the correct output by using the keyword LPRINT everywhere that 
you would otherwise use PRINT. 
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However for any unusual characters, notably those in the ASCII 
range of approximately 128-255, which can be specified using the 
CHR$(X) command even if they cannot be typed directly at the 
keyboard, the effect produced on screen and that produced on the 
printer may be very different. Daisy wheel printers may be 
incapable of producing any output at all when sent such characters. 

Conversely many printers are capable of producing effects, styles 
and font types that are impossible for the screen to use when 
printing text (at least without first going through GEM display 
controls first) such as underlined, italic, bold or condensed text. 
These are triggered by the use of a certain control sequence of 
ASCII characters - your printer manual will provide precise 
details for your typo of machine. Similar codes are also used to 
cause the printer to feed the paper through by one line, or by a 
whole page and so on. 

Graphics printing can be done on many printer types but the process 
by which an image is produced on paper is fundamentally 
different to that which is used on the screen. Again your printer 
manual should give details if your machine is capable of producing 
such output. Unfortunately not all printers agree on which codes 
should be used to control this graphics output and if you are 
writing software you intend to sell you should try to support a 
range of types, in particular machines that conform to the Epson or 
IBM graphics standard. 

The LPOS keyword returns the value for what the computer feels 
should be the horizontal position of the print head on the paper, 
based on how many characters have been sent to the printer since 
the last carriage return. The situation can actually arise where 
the computer gets this wrong, e.g. if the printer head was left in 
an unusual position by a previous program. The keyword is also 
unable to keep track of what effect, if any, the tab character is 
producing on the printer (the size of tab jumps can be defined on 
most machines) but on the whole the information returned should 
be reliable. 


LPOS is typically used for testing whether there is enough room on 
the line remaining to send the next word you wish to print. If 
there is not, a carriage return/line feed can be sent first ensuring 
that no words are broken in half. 


Because of the relative lack of control you have over this feature 
there is no keyword for returning the vertical position of the print 
head. 
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As with text printing on screen the WIDTH LPRINT command can be 
used to set the maximum width of the printed display. After the 
specified number of characters have been sent a now line is 
automatically started. 

The Hardware Ports 

The expansion ports of your ST/TT perform a variety of jobs which 
arc principally to do with the transfer of information between the 
computer and a range of peripherals, ofher equipment, or other 
computers. 

For the most part the only peripherals that are of particular 
interest to 99% of computer users are the keyboard/mouse/joystick 
and the printer. To reflect the frequency with which these 
essential pieces of equipment are used there are a variety of pre¬ 
defined keywords that allow the user to access them and which 
we have already covered. 

Communication with less standard equipment can be rather more 
complex. Because no friendly pre-defined commands exist to 
anticipate connection with, say, a temperature sensor or a bar code 
reader we have to resort to a series of keywords that send raw 
information to the various ports. You will have to study the 
hardware documentation of the equipment to ensure that you can 
work out what types of electronic messages it will expect from the 
computer, and what type of signals it will send back. You will also 
need to know how to signal when one piece of data has finished 
and another has begun and so on. 

If you have unusual equipment to drive this is the perfect 
opportunity to try your hand at writing some procedures. 

The building blocks we have available are INP( ) and OUT( ). 
Within the brackets you must put the number of the expansion port 
that you wish to read information from, or send information to, 
respectively. 

The following expansion port numbers are available on the ST: 

0 - the parallel or Centronics port 

1 - the serial or RS232 port 

2 - the standard input/output device 
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3 - the MIDI interface 

4 - the keyboard controller, directly 

5 - direct screen output 

The 'standard input/output device' is computer talk for the 
keyboard for input, and the screen for output. Unless you have 
certain specific requirements in mind, such as tinkering with the 
screen display, it is unlikely that you will use this option. 

The parallel and serial ports are most often used for 
communicating to printers and plotters, although the latter is also 
important for use with modems for accessing 'electronic mail' 
-systems such as CIX. Again, unless your requirements are unusual, it 
IS that you will use these options for printing as the 

simple LPRINT command will suffice. Attempting to drive the 
ports directly will open up all sorts of cans of worms which would 
otherwise be conveniently hidden away by the operating system. 

The serial port in particular needs to have certain parameters set 
which tell It amongst other things the speed at which data is to 
be sent down to other peripherals, and the speed at which 
returning information is to be expected to arrive. These figures are 
expressed as the baud rate. The baud rate is a measure of the 
number of bits of information sent each second (remember that a 
bit IS a precise measure of information in computing terms). 

Other terms you will come across include 'stop bits' 
handshaking duplex' and 'parity'. It is not really necessary to 
try to detail the meaning of these terms here - the manual for the 
peripheral you wish to use will tell you what settings each of 
these features should have. Specialist books on computer 
communications are available from most suppliers. 

HiSoft BASIC requires you to make calls to the operating system 
through t^ BIOS Library to make changes to any of these 
sctting.s. "^cse Library routines are documented in the Reference 
Manual : Chapter 2. 

The midi interface is designed for communicating with electronic 
musical instruments. Again support for this device is a fairly 
-specialist technique and you are advised to look for texts 
dedicated to this subject. 
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It is difficult to provide demonstration programs for these 
keywords, since they will only be applicable for a given piece of 
hardware. 
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Sound 

HiSoft BASIC provides many ways of handling sound on your 
ST/TT computer. First of all, here is some (very) simple keywords. 

We have met BEEP already and there is really nothing more to 
say about it as it is a very simple command. It is most useful as a 
means of signalling an error or attracting attention to a message in 
your program. It is worth noting that a similar effect can be 
achieved by the command: 

PRINT CHR$(7) 

This can be useful when you have written a routine that reads a 
series of ASCII numbers, say from a file held on disk, and prints 
them onto the screen. ASCII number 7 can be held within the file 
to signal the end of a particular message or something like that. 

The command SOUND is only slightly more sophisticated. It allows 
the pitch and duration of the note to be varied, and is detailed in 
the Command Reference chapter. 

The WAVE command is a useful complement to the keyword SOUND 
as it allows the type of noise that is to be produced to be 
controlled by defining the waveform and envelope of the noise. 
This is again explained in more detail in the Command Reference 
section. 

There is also a range of STE sound commands to be found in the 
supplied libraries - see Chapter 2 of the Technical Reference 
manual for more detail. 

The Timer 

The timer is not a true physical device on the ST/TT computer, but 
the effect of one is simulated by the operating system as a 
constantly active background task. As long as the machine is not 
turned off or reset the current date and time can be read or reset 
through HiSoft BASIC. 
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DATES and TIMES can be used as functions to return the current 
value of the 'clock' settings, or can be assigned new values as if 
they were predefined variables. The values are returned as 
specially formatted strings. 

TIMER is a function that returns the number of 200ths of a second 
that have elapsed since the last call to it. The returned value is a 
single-precision numeric value so two calls to the TIMER function 
can be used to time a given part of the program with much more 
accuracy than using the TIMES command (TIMES returns 
information as a specially formatted string). TIMER'S accuracy is to 
the 2()0th of a second, whereas TIMES's accuracy is 2 seconds. 

Try running this program to see the difference between TIMER and 
TIMES; 


Dirt Flit Edit S«»rcli U«ck llttlws toal s 

■#1 I lUSdft e«UC CviflllcUcrsun ].ll TIT 
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MINT type your fioie iiid prtss Return" 

itirtlMIHCR I 

MINT TIHE$ 

DO I 

LOOP UNTIL IWEyt^OmSlU) 

MINI TIHE$ 

MINT "Think you, That took ypu";(T!HCR-start');" seconds" 





TIMER and TIMES 

Managing Files 


HiSoft BASIC provides a complete suite of commands to allow the 
programmer to access and control the filing system. All large 
utility programs you write should employ these commands to 
allow the user to best organise the layout of files on the disk from 
within your program, particularly if they may need to create room 
for data by erasing or copying some of the existing titles. 



FILES will produce a list of all files present in the current default 
drive and sub-directory. The command can be followed by a string 
that will allow the displayed filenames to be limited, relative to 
the entire list, on the basis of what are known as filename 
'wildcards'. 

The two wildcard characters available are * and ?. The former is 
a shorthand that stands for 'any string of letters'. The latter 
stands for 'any letter'. 

Try: 

FILES 

you should get a list of all files on disk. 

Now try: 

FILES -‘.BAS" 

you will get a list of only those files that have the extension 
.BAS. 


FILES "D?7?.BAS" 

will list all BASIC files with four letter names that begin with D 
and so on. 

The filename used by the FILES command can also include drive 
letter and directory name extensions (see below). 

KILL filespec 

will delete the named file specification from the disk. Again 
wildcards can be used in the filename which, unless you are very 
careful, is the road to disaster. 

INPUT "Which file(s) do you want to erase"; A$ 

KILL AS 

IF A$="*.*" THEN PRINT "NOW go and shoot yourself!" 

It is recommended that you write your routines such that they first 
get a list of files using the same wildcard name. This should then 
be followed by a request for confirmation before deleting anything 
in order to check that you will not lose anything vital. 
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NAME filename! AS filename2 




allows a specified file to be renamed, f ilenamel receives the 
name thatTs specified as f ilename2; note that you can not swap 
names of files or have two files with the same name. 

CHDIR 

changes the default directory for the current drive. This is 
when using the FILES and NAME commands, and for using any 
Sy Sed or modified files (see OPEN, BSAVE etc. later on). 

Your ST manuals will explain how the directory system works, bm 
briefly each disk drive you have (including perhaps a simulat^ 
S'drive created in th'e memory by --‘If 
referred to by its drive letter - starting with A:, then B., C., V. etc. 

On each disk you can store files in one large unstructured group, or 
chooL to organise them into named directories. A directory s a 
type of filing^system folder in which you can store those files tha 
arrpertinont to a certain subject, Each directory can have several 
sub-directories which again can be used to divide the motion 
up into useful groups. Files with identical filenames can be stored 
in two different directories without causing any problems. 

For example you can have on drive B: a direelory called 
ACCOUNTS which can in turn have two sub-directones - 
and HOME. A file called LETTER in the latter sub-directory can be 
accessed by the pathname: 

"B:\ACCOUNTS\HOME\LETTER'' 

The pathname of the file tells the computer the route it will have 
to take through the various directories to access the data. 

Using the CHDIR command you can make 
B- \ACCOUNTS\HOME the current directory. Files held there can 
then be accessed by their short name on^ ^nd commands such as 
FILES will operate on that specified sub-directory if just a 

filename is used. 

MKOIR pathname 

creates a new sub-directory from within the current default drive 
and directory or via a specified pathname. 
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RMDIR pathname 

removes an existing named directory as long as it contains no files 
at the time. 

Other disk drive operations, such as formatting a disk, can be 
controlled by calls to the XBIOS library that is supplied with 
HiSoft BASIC. 

Reading and Writing Disk Files 

All computers need a system for permanently storing the 
information that the user has entered, whether this is a program, 
a list of names and addresses, a screen picture or whatever. 

Manipulating data files on disk is one of the most important jobs 
your computer can do. Data storage is increasingly what computers 
are about, as the development of appropriate hardware such as 
hard disks drop in price so computer languages are developing to 
make it easier for the user to access and use data held in a 
permanent record. There are however different types of disk file 
that can be used, each appropriate to different circumstances. 

The simplest type of disk data file you can create is a completely 
unstructured record of the contents of a specified part of the 
computer's memory. The most frequently used example of this 
technique is when a graphical image on the screen, made up from a 
pattern of dots held in memory, is saved for later recall. The way 
screen pictures are stored and the implications of this technique 
are detailed in the section on The Screen. 

The keywords we use for writing and reading simple memory- 
image files are BLOAD and BSAVE. 

To understand how these commands work we must learn something 
about how the computer's memory is structured. 

Every item, or byte, of data (which is large enough to store one 
single letter of a text string for example) is stored at a specified 
memory address. The amount of memory available varies - on a 
520ST the number is 512*1024 bytes (a kilobyte is 1024 bytes rather 
than a thousand, because of the way that computers work 
internally with binary arithmetic). 
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Not all of memory will be free to use for data - many locations 
store important working space for the operating system and the 
programs that are currently loaded. 

The syntax for BSAVE and BLOAD is: 

BSAVE "filename", start_address, length 
BLOAD "filename", start_address 

The filename can contain a drive letter and sub-directory path. 

The restrictions on the use of filenames is rather complex (see your 
Atari Manual for an exhaustive list) and it is important to ensure 
that your program contains a suitable selection of routines to trap 
nonsense entries by the user. 

The most common use for BSAVE and BLOAD is to save and re-load 
data from that portion of memory that contains the screen display. 
There is a slight complication in that the actual addresses used to 
hold the screen data are not fixed on the ST, but can be re-located 
by a special call to the operating system. This is covered in more 
detail later in the manual but here's a quick example: 

PRINT SPC(20);"HiSoft BASIC 2" 

REM Save the entire screen 

BSAVE “SCREEN.DMP", PEEK(&H44E&),32000 

CLS 

PRINT "Now reloading ..." 

BLOAD "SCREEN.DMP“, PEEK(&H44E&) 

DO 

LOOP UNTIL INKEY$<>"" 

As an alternative to memory-image files it is also possible to 
define much more highly structured files that hold text and 
numeric data in special formats such that the computer can at the 
very least distinguish the length of each entry and its position 
within the file. The data within such files consists of individual 
items, normally known as records. It is possible to add or extract 
specific items of information from these files or to add data items 
of data to them. 
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There are actually two types of structured file you can use with 
HiSoft BASIC. The first is known as a sequential file and it holds 
data that the computer can only access by stepping through item 
by item in sequence. For example, you can read the twentieth 
record in the file only by first reading records 1 to 19. The 
advantage of such a sequential system is that each individual 
item of data can be of any length or form that you desire, provided 
that the end of that particular item is signalled somehow, 
whether by a comma, by quotemarks ("), by carriage returns, or a 
combination of these. 

The second type is a random access file. This uses a system 
whereby each record of data is of a preset and rigid length and 
form (and we will see later that any data that is not of the right 
type has to be converted to match) such that the computer can 
automatically calculate the position of item number 20 and jump 
straight there - hence the name random access. 

Because random access files contain items of a preset length, old 
data can safely be overwritten by new without any danger of 
obliterating the next entry. Sequential files can only have new 
data added to the end of existing files. To remove or insert existing 
items, an old file must bo copied item by item into a new file, with 
the appropriate modifications made during the process. 

Random access files are therefore often very much faster in 
practice (although this does depend on the use to which you arc 
putting them). They have the disadvantage that they can be more 
wasteful of disk space ■ all records must be allocated the same 
room regardless of their actual length; this in turn is determined 
by the longest entry you have to accommodate. 

The type and structure of a data file is defined when it is created, 
and this is done by the OPEN command. It is no surprise then that 
this can be a rather complicated keyword with several 
parameters: 

OPEN file_spec [FOR mode] AS [#Jchannel_nuiTi 
[LEN=record_size] 

HiSofl BASIC can have 255 files open at once, so it is fundamental 
that each of these files is designated by a number as it is opened. 
Any future disk reading or writing commands can then be told the 
file they are to work on by referring to that number. Assigning the 
number is done by using the AS # part of the OPEN command. 
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A simple 


OPEN "filename" AS #n 

command will create a new sequential access file, or open an 
existing one of the given name for reading and modification. 

However it is possible to define the particular type and nature of 
the file that has been opened using the following commands: 

OPEN "name" FOR OUTPUT AS #2 

a sequential file for writing. 

OPEN "name" FOR INPUT AS #9 

a sequential file that is to be read. 

OPEN "name" FOR APPEND AS #1 

a sequential file that already exists and is to have 
data added to the end. 

OPEN "name" FOR RANDOM AS #5 
a random access file 

T he final option is LEN=number. 

This sets the length of each entry in a random access file. The 
default size, if the command is omitted, is 128 bytes long. If this 
command is used for sequential files, it controls the size of the 
memory buffer that has to be filled before any data actually gets 
written to disk. Disk operations such as writing data are, in 
computer terms, relatively slow. The ST/TT very sensibly waits 
until it has a reasonable amount of data to write before it goes to 
the trouble of moving the disk drive heads around etc. 

Sequential Files 

Putting data into a sequential file, and retrieving the data from 
such a file, in many ways parallels the system used for reading 
information from the keyboard, and writing to the screen or 
printer. Indeed so similar are the operations that the keywords 
used are almost identical. 
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INPUT# and LINE INPUT# allow data to be read from a sequential 
file. As with input from the keyboard, INPUT # reads data that is 
to be assigned to a specified list of variables. LINE INPUT# reads 
an entire line of a sequential file until it reaches a carriage return 
character, ignoring any commas of other data delimiters and 
assigning the result to one string. 

INPUTS(x) can read x bytes of data from either a sequential or a 
random access file regardless of any data separators or field 
boundaries it crosses in doing so. 

As we have seen, putting data into an existing sequential file can 
only be done by adding it to the end of those records already 
saved. The keywords to use to do this are WRITE#, PRINT# and 
PRINT# USING. 

As with output to the screen, WRITE# automatically separates 
different data items with commas, and encloses strings within 
quotes. The full options available with the PRINT# and PRINT# 
USING commands, and the others, are detailed in the Command 
Reference chapter. When used to write data to a file they create 
an exact image of the information that would be seen on screen so 
certain mistakes are possible if you are not careful. 

For example: 

PRINT#1, 1,2,3,4,5 

will assume that the commas are to be replaced by spaces as on 
the screen. If the items were intended to be stored as separate data 
items the commas have to be PRINTed explicitly as in: 

PRINT #1, 

PRINT # is probably best used for producing formatted lines of text 
that are to be retrieved by the LINE INPUT# command, or for 
storing formatted numbers as produced by PRINT# USING. 

Note the distinction between a PRINTed, and therefore formatted, 
line of text, as would be produced by a word processor for example, 
and a structured text file such as may be produced by, say, a 
database using the WRITE command. In the former case the output 
will look more meaningful to an observer, but the computer itself 
will be unable to determine what each individual item of data 
represents, and where one data entry ends and another begins. In 
the latter case every item of data is clearly separated from the 
next by commas and quotes. 
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The WIDTH# keyword can be used to limit the maximum length of 
any one line of data that is PRINTed to the file. 

Try the following example: 

A$ = "John Smith" 

B$ = "21 New Road" 

C$ = "London" 

OPEN "WRITE.DAT" FOR OUTPUT AS 1 
WRITE #1, AS, BS, C$ 

OPEN "PRINT.DAT" FOR OUTPUT AS 2 
PRINT #2, AS, BS, CS 
CLOSE #1, #2 

REM Now read using LINE INPUT 
OPEN “WRITE.DAT" FOR INPUT AS 1 
OPEN "PRINT.DAT" FOR INPUT AS 2 
LINE INPUT #1, AS 
LINE INPUT #2, BS 
PRINT "WRITE data looks like:" 

PRINT AS 

PRINT : PRINT "PRINT data looks like:" 

PRINT BS 
CLOSE 

like ••'<! stored internally 

"John Smith","21 New Road","London" 

Sis-^'*^ PRINT.DAT will have data stored internally like 

John Smith 21 New Road London 

whhinih. ^ t.e formatted 

within the file m the same way as it can on the screen: 

PRINT #2, AS; B$; C$ 
would produce a file containing 
John Smith 21 New Road London 
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PRINT #2,AS 
PRINT #2,B$ 

PRINT #2,CS 

will produce a file like this: 

John Smith 
21 New Road 
London 

-mple, nsin, the iirst example 

OPEN "WRITE.DAT" FOR INPUT AS 1 
INPUT #1, AS 
PRINT AS 

would produce the result: 

John Smith 
whereas: 

OPEN "WRITE.DAT" FOR INPUT AS 1 
LINE INPUT #1, AS 
PRINT AS 

will produce the result: 

"John Smith ","21 New Road","London" 

Ss rea^d a'^Xe^rta'th^"n " 
Conversely in the case of the 

OPEN "PRINT.DAT" FOR INPUT AS 1 
INPUT #1, AS 
PRINT AS 
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would produce the result 


John Smith 21 New Road London 

The INPUT # keyword has found no recognisable data separator to 
denote where one entry finishes and the next begins and: 

OPEN "PRINT.DAT" FOR INPUT AS 1 
LINE INPUT #1, AS 
PRINT AS 

would produce the same result. 

Obviously, different techniques are required depending on how you 
choose to store data from within your programs. 

Random Access Fifes 

When using random access files things are rather different. The 
rather inflexible format with which these files are stored requires 
a much more complex system of data manipulation before the 
information can be stored on, or retrieved from, disk. 

To recap, random access files are divided into records, but these 
are of a fixed length, defined at the time the file is opened, and 
can only contain data in a fixed format (actually stored as binary 
data) whether it started off as text or numbers of any precision. 
Many different keywords are therefore required to convert the 
data into the specified length and the required form. 

Random access files have one or two other important traits. Firstly 
the data held within a given record can in, turn, be subdivided 
into a series of fields each of which hold a subset of information 
that is pertinent to the whole record. For example, in a club 
mailing list file, each member would merit a record of their own, 
but within that record there will probably be a field for NAME, one 
for ADDRESS, one for TELEPHONE NUMBER etc. 

The keyword FIELD is used to allocate space within the total 
record to each sub-division: 

FIELD 1, 20 AS nameS, 50 AS addressS, 12 AS teleS 
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called, of al things, a fielded variable. Fielded variables are 

the R^TaTd Sft conjunction with 

the HbET and LSET commands that we have already met in order 

o produce a precisely-formatted string. Data can not be a LSJ 

A FIELD statement must bo issued before reading or writine a 
^ records are not subdivided at kist 

r'*- *■> ‘>= 

^1! ^ random access record has to be of 

the defined length then if it is too long it will be truncated and if 
It IS too short It has to be padded out to fit. To do this all dati is 
converted to a string form of the required length; before 

m thl' ? converted hack from a strinf 

to the data form it originally started with. ° 

file is therefore as 

S f n has to be converted to a s rU 

The following keywords do this job: 

MKI$(x) converts an integer x to a string. 

MKL$(x) converts a long integer x to a string. 

MKS$ (X ) converts a single precision number x to a string. 

MKD$ (X) converts a double precision number x to a string. 

u ^‘""8 has to be placed in the 

sroni.Xi"^/.U‘:r‘ •“ 

For example the command: 

RSET AS=MKLS(x) 
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will fit the string equivalent of the long integer variable X, into 
the right hand edge of the fielded variable (A$) ready for 
storage. 

If the name of the variable, A$, has been designated as a field 
occupying a subsection of the total record length (see above) the 
computer will automatically store the data in the correct place 
within the total buffer. In this case RSET or LSET will place the 
data into the right or left hand end of the room allocated to that 
variable. 

Remember that MKtypeS is only necessary when storing numeric 
data. Commands such as: 

RSET A$=B$ 

or: 

RSET A$="Fred Smith" 

can be used to place text data directly into a fielded variable. 

When all of the fielded variables have been assigned the 
appropriate data, or loft blank if required, the buffer memory can 
be copied onto the actual disk. 

The command required is PUT#n, x, which writes the current 
value of the buffer data to the correct place within file number n, 
as record number x. If x is omitted the next record in the file is 
written. The buffer is 'emptied' as a result of this command so that 
the next record to be written will be starting with a clean sheet, as 
it were. 

That was many new concepts to take in, but the process is really 
very simple if you take it step by step. Here is a simple example; 

A$="John Smith" 

B$=''21 New Road London" 

X%=21 

OPEN "PERSONAL.OAT" FOR RANDOM AS #1 LEN=65 
FIELD 1, 20 AS nameS, 40 AS addressS, 5 AS ageS 
LSET name$=A$ 

LSET address$=B$ 

LSET age$=MKI$(X%) 

PUT 1,1 
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Retrieving data from a random access file is a slightly simpler 
process. The opposite of the PUT command is GET. Before issuing 
this command, the field variables should again have been 
declared in the program. Once one record has been read these 
fielded variables can then be used immediately, for example to 
print individual sections of the data, or the retrieved data can be 
assigned to other variables for manipulation freeing the fielded 
variables for reading another record. 

If the data that has been retrieved was originally assigned to a 
numeric variable it can be converted back to its original form using 
one of the following commands. 

CVI(string$) converts the data back to an integer. 

CVL(string$) converts data back to a long integer. 

CVS(String$) converts data back to a single precision number. 

CVD(string$) converts data back to a double precision number. 

Note that these commands work in a very different way to the 
VAL keyword, and they cannot be used in its place. Note also that 
random access files require that you can anticipate the likely 
precision of numbers before they are converted. Sequential files are 
more tolerant in this respect - a numeric variable of an unspecified 
type can be used to hold a given value and that variable will to 
an extent adjust its internal format to match the data it is 
assigned. 

OPEN "PERSONAL.DAT" FOR RANDOM AS #1 LEN=65 
FIELD 1, 20 AS nameS, 40 AS addressS, 5 AS ageS 
GET 1,1 

PRINT names; CVi(age$) 



will produce the output 
John Smith 21 



Note that the variable name$ is padded with spaces to the 
length defined in the field statement; you can use RTRIMS to cut 
this data down to size. 
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LOF stands for Length Of File (in bytes). 

LOG stands for the LOCation of the data pointer. When using 
random access files it reports which number entry was read by the 
last GET command or was last written to by PUT. For sequential 
files LOG is often less useful. It returns the current byte position of 
the file pointer divided by 128. If your records are of a set length 
the actual record pointed to can be calculated from this value even 
if your data entries are longer or shorter than 128 bytes. 

EOF, standing for End Of File, is an invaluable logical function 
that reports TRUE (-1) when the data pointer has reached the 
last data entry. It is usually used in logical loops to trigger the 
end of a certain operation as in this example which reads an 
ASCII file and copies it to the printer: 

SUB Print_File 
FILES 

INPUT "Which file do you want to print?"; AS 
OPEN AS FOR INPUT AS #1 
WHILE NOT E0F(1) 

LINE INPUT #1,alines 
LPRINT alineS 
WEND 
CLOSE #1 
END SUB 

Shutting down a file is a very simple affair - just use the command 
GLOSE for either sequential or random access data files. A list of 
numbers can bo given to close several files at once, and the 
keyword CLOSE without any specified numbers shuts down all files. 

The keyword RESET has the same effect. All FIELD statements are 
forgotten at the same time. The various program termination 
commands STOP, END and SYSTEM also automatically shut down 
all files. 

All OPENed files must be closed if the disk is to be removed while 
the program is running or data may be ruined. At the very least 
any data still held in memory buffers will be lost. Because of the 
threat of power cuts you can consider including a routine in all your 
programs that, perhaps at a timed interval, makes a backup copy 
of the current files. 
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The final command that may be of value is the keyword VARPTR#. 
This will return the address of the buffer used to store information 
that has just been read from, or just prepared for sending to, the 
file number. This keyword is principally designed to pass 
information to routines written in other languages such as 
assembler to allow them to access the data held by your HiSoft 
BASIC program. 

Error Handling 


Error Handling is a means whereby the programmer can 
anticipate, and make allowance for, undesirable circumstances 
whilst the program is running. These 'errors' are of three main 
typos. They may result from a problem in the hardware such as no 
paper in the printer, no room left on the disk or no disk in the disk 
drive. They may follow an incorrect data entry or response by the 
user. Finally they may be triggered by some error in the 
programming that did not become apparent under test. 

MiSoft BASIC, in conjunction with the ST operating system can 
pick up, and determine the nature of, a wide selection of errors and 
it is good practice that your program should try to prepare for as 
many of these as possible. Error trapping routines can be tedious to 
plan and write, and can seem to take a disproportionate amount of 
time compared to the real nuts and bolts of your program, but if 
done well they are the hallmark of a professional quality 
program. 

We have already seen how it is possible to enter simple error 
traps by specifying certain logical conditions that accept or reject 
data entered by the user. For example: 

DO 

LOCATE 1,2 

INPUT ’Size of curve (1-4) ",s% 
y%=length/s% 

LOOP WHILE s%>=1 AND S%<=4 

This continues to ask the question until the user puts on his 
spectacles and provides an acceptable answer. Note also that the 
the variable s % is an integer type so that an entry such as 1 . 4 
would be converted to a usaWe number. 
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However, it is part of the nature of error catching routines that 
there are always more possible ways that the user can catch you 
out than you will ever anticipate in the first attempt; let's say he 
enters the value 0 - you've forgotten to trap this and you will get a 
runtime error on the fourth line because of division by zero. 

It is also inevitable that 'errors' can occur that you will be unable 
to prevent happening, such as an unformatted disc being placed in 
the disc drive and so on. We therefore need a system of dealing 
with such errors no matter when and how they occur. 

Errors that are produced through a problem in the hardware or 
through a mistake in the program, such as trying to divide an 
expression by a variable which has somehow been assigned a 
value of zero, will generate an error number specific to that 
particular situation. 

To allow the maximum use of this facility there are a range of 
functions that will report the nature of the error, together with 
the line number which was being executed when the problem 
occurred. ERR is the function that returns the error code and ERL 
returns the line number where it happened. From these your 
routines can deduce what the problem was and decide how to fix it 
(c.g. print a message such as There is no disk in the drive and 
then restart the data input routine). 

The nature of errors means that they can only be anticipated to 
occur at un-anticipated times. Similarly the response to the error 
has to be ready to come into operation at any time. Hence error 
handling really has to be organised as a background event trap. 

The command sequence we use is therefore is ON ERROR GOTO which 
causes a jump to a specific line number or line label as soon as any 
error occurs. The lino that is jumped to will usually be the 
beginning of a routine that decides exactly which error has 
occurred, deals with it in someway, and decides where (if at all) 
that the program is to resume execution. 

The keyword RESUME specifies which line number or line label the 
program is to return to following the specific error correction 
routine has been completed. 
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Here is an example; 


a$=‘TEST.DAT” 

Kill_File: 

ON ERROR GOTO Kill_Probleiii 
KILL a$ 

ON ERROR GOTO 0 ' Normal error reports 


STOP 

Kill_Problem: 

ErrNum=ERR 

REM can't use ERR directly in CASE 


SELECT CASE ErrNum 
•Error 53 is File not Found 
CASE 53 
FILES 

PRINT aS;' not found" 

INPUT -Please give a valid file ;aS 
CASE ELSE PRINT "Fatal error ";ERR : STOP 
END SELECT 
RESUME Kill.Fiie 


As an extension of the error facility the programmer can also add 
fo iho Hst of errors that will be reported by specifying new 
conditions that are to be regarded as prob ems of some ^ The 
keyword ERROR can be used in this context to define the error that 
T . It. _ 1 --_ A TAnup of conditions under 


For example; runtime error 5 is Illegal Function Call - you 
might want to use that in one of your own user-defined tunclions as 
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REM Factorials by iteration 

FUNCTION Factorial#(x) 

STATIC Teinp#,i 

REM Can't bo 0! or 1! 

IF X<2 THEN ERROR 5 

Temp#=1 
FOR i=2 to X 
Temp#=Tenip#*i 
NEXT i 

Factorial#=Temp# 

END FUNCTION 

The ERROR keyword can also be used to define the conditions that 
would trigger an error number that has not previously been used. 
This is invaluable when using unusual peripherals for which there 
are no pre-de/ined errors, and can even be used to catch situations 
such as when a data input has exceeded a permissable maximum, 
or is not of the appropriate format etc. 

Get,_Input: 

ON ERROR GOTO Validate 
INPUT "Choice {l-4)";Choice 
IF Choice<1 OR Choice >4 THEN ERROR 200 
INPUT "Naine, please"; NameS 
IF LEN(Name$) > 19 THEN ERROR 201 

REM Normal error reporting 
ON ERROR GOTO 0 

Validate: 

ErrNum=ERR 
SELECT CASE ErrNum 
CASE 200 

PRINT'Please select a number between 1 and 4“ 

CASE 201 

PRINT "Names must be less than 20 characters" 

CASE ELSE PRINT "Unknown validation error" : STOP 
END SELECT 
RESUME Get_Input 
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This routine most usefully works in conjunction with an ON ERROR 
statement as the newly defined number can then, if triggered, cause 
a jump to a sub-program which will print an explanatory comment. 
If error handling is not enabled the effect of the newly defined 
error, when triggered, is to print the message Runtime error nn 
where nn is the error number. 

The HiSoft GEM Toolbox 


The HiSoft GEM Toolbox consists of a number of modules, written in 
HiSoft BASIC, that allow easy high level access to the GEM 
graphics system that is supplied with all current Atari 680x0 
computers. Each module has a particular function so that you can 
build up your programs in a modular way. 

The source code of each of the toolbox modules is supplied, 
together with a number of pre-tokenised combinations. Normally a 
toolbox routine is ‘included' by the program that uses its sub¬ 
programs and functions but a faster compilation will result if you 
use a pre-tokenised version. 

Full details of the HiSoft GEM Toolbox can be found in Chapter 3 of 
the Technical Reference manual. 

In this section, we will take you through the rudiments of 
designing and writing programs using the toolbox. 

Your first program 


As a way of introducing you to the power of the HiSoft GEM 
Toolbox (shortened to HGT from now on) here is a practical 
example of using the toolbox. Remember that you will need 1Mb of 
memory or more in order to work with HGT. 

We will present a slightly arbitrary program that is, none the 
less, a good example of the principles of GEM programming with 
HGT. The program opens a window, fills the window with text, 
adds a menu bar and responds to two menu items: Quit the program 
and About the program. This can all be achieved in a remarkably 
short space of time (and code) using HGT. 
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The main steps in producing this program can be summarised as 
follows: 

• Design the GEM objects, choosing logical names for the 
objects that will be referred to from the BASIC program. 

• Code the outline of the program i.e. the sub-program and 
function names and the main code so that the structure is 
easy to understand and to maintain. 

• Write the code for any sub-programs and functions. 

• Tost and debug the program until it works to your 
satisfaction. 

Designing your GEM objects 

Firstly, we must design our menu and the dialog boxes that will 
appear when the menu items are selected. This is a job for 
WERCS, the resource editor, since it would be very tedious to 
create these items using BASIC alone. 

It will be useful to keep all your preliminary HGT work in a 
folder so create a new one on your work disk or hard disk called 
TUTORIAL. We will keep all our HGT files in this folder. 

Run HiSoft BASIC and set the current directory to your TUTORIAL 
folder - do this by selecting Change Directory on the File menu, 
choosing the correct folder and clicking OK. The editor will now 
use this path for your source code and for any tokenised files. 

To run WERCS, move up to the Tools menu and select WERCS; the 
resource editor should appear. 

When it appears, move the mouse pointer to the Tree menu and 
select Form; we are going to design a dialog box first. 

Normally, an About box would be an alert, not a dialog 
box, since it does not need any user interaction. We are 
using a dialog box here deliberately to give you practice. 
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Naming the About dialog box 


You may find it useful to refer to the WERCS section of the 
manual during this part of the tutorial. 


Press Escape to clear out the name text and enter a suitable name 
for this dialog box, say about; now click Edit or hit Return. Select 
Button from the Object menu since we are going to add a button to 
the dialog box. 


tesH file Edit riiw IcMIua Hlsc nil Border Te«t 



_I? 


Adding a button 
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Move the OK icon towards the bottom centre of the dialog box and 
press the mouse button. If the button isn't quite where you want it, 
click on it and, holding the mouse button down, move it to a better 
position and release the mouse button. Now, double-click on the 
button to edit its text. 

npdc File t<lt fm* ' • »i«t niJt fill »>r«tr -- 

ioTT- ^ ^ 

ll- 1 I- 


1 



The text of the button 


Press Escape, enter OK and then press the Tab key to move to the 
Name field; enter a .sensible name for this object, ab_ok. Click on 
OK or press Return. Now adjust the size of the button and the 
outer box until you have something that looks good; do this by 
clicking on the bottom right of the button or box, holding the mouse 
button down and moving the mouse until the size looks right and 
then releasing the mouse button. If you miss and select the wrong 
object, just click outside the outer box to de-select it. 
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You should end up with something that looks like this; 
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The button placed in the dialog box 


Next select Text from the Object menu and place the TEXT icon 
towards the top left of the dialog box to add some words here. 
Double-click on it once you have placed it and the following box 
will appear: 

le* FlU Hit Fl»« • ' OlJtct Wise Fill earJer Tut _ 
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The title text of the dialog box 


Press Escape, type Your first HGT program, press Tab and 
name the text ab_text; click OK or press Return. Place the text 
(by picking it up with the mouse) in the top centre of the box. 
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The completed dialog box should look like: 



The completed About box 

Click the Close box at the top left of the window. 

You have now created the About dialog box so let's save our work 
before continuing. Select Save from the File menu - a file selector 
will appear; hit Escape to clear out any filename already 
present, ensure that the path (where you are going to save this 
resource file) is your TUTCDRiAL folder on your work disk and then 
type HGT1 . RSC and click OK. 

This should save your resource file under the name HGTl .RSC, it 
will also create two other files called HGTl.HRD and HGTl.BH, 
more of which later. 

See if you can now create a Quit dialog box yourself, in the same 
way that you put together the About box; start by selecting a new 
Form from the Tree menu and call it quit. 



The finished Quit box should look like this; 



The completed Quit box 


and you should use the names qu_text, qu_ok and qu_cancel for 
the text and two buttons respectively. You can make the Cancel 
button a default button (selected when the user hits Return) by 
selecting it while editing the dialog box and then choosing Default 
on the Flags menu. 

Now all we need is a menu to allow us to select these two dialog 
boxes, together with some keyboard shortcuts for them. So, select 
Menu from the Tree menu: 



Creating a menu 




















Press Escape and name our menu menu1, then click Edit (or press 
Return). You will see a prototype menu fPP*^‘Y. 
titles Desk and File, as defaults. We will keep these hlles. Click 
on the menu title File and you will see the menu entry Quit appear 
below it; again, this is a default provided for you by WERCS. 
Now double-click on Quit to edit this menu item. 



The Quit item with a keyboard shortcut 


The default text (Quit) seems appropriate for this menu item so 
we just need to add a keyboard shortcut; type a rfit ^ 

Ctrl-G and a capital Q which will add the keyboard shortcut Alt Q 
to this menu item. Press Escape and name the item menu_quit 
and click OK. 
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Creating the About menu item 

We are going to have an About menu item at the top of the Desk 
menu with a keyboard shortcut of Alt-A, so double-click on the Your 
message here line and, when the box appears, hit Escape and 
typo two spaces, About, one space, Ctrl-G and capital A; then hit 
Tab and name this item menu_about and click OK. 

The menu and the two dialog boxes are finished; click the Close 
box in the top left-hand corner to get back to WERCS' root screen 
and then click the Close box again to exit the resource editor; you 
will be asked to confirm that you want the changes that you have 
made saved - click Save.. 

You will now be returned to the HiSoft BASIC editor. 

Writing the program structure 

What does this program do? 

Open a window, with a menu bar; fill the window with text; 
allow the user to use the window gadgets (like the scroll bar etc.) 
and respond to any menu selections in an appropriate way - Quit to 
leave the program with a message. About to give a brief message 
about the program. 

Since we are going to use the HiSoft GEM Toolbox to perform most 
of the work for us, it would be as well to understand how to use 
the toolbox before proceeding much further. 
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HGT is a collection of constants, sub-programs and functions that 
are supplied in a modular form, with routines common to particular 
concepts held in separate files e.g. all the dialog box routines can 
be found in DIALOG.BAS, the menu routines are in MENU.BAS etc. 
If you are using the toolbox in its modular form, you will also need 
to use TOOLBOX.BAS which contains most of the routines that are 
needed by all the other parts of HGT. We have supplied as 
HGT. BAS the entire toolbox; this file just includes all the 
individual components. 

In order to use the routines in your program you can incorporate the 
necessary sub-programs and functions directly in your program or 
you can 'include' the relevant source files at compilation time 
(using REM Sinclude filename) or you can pre-compile the 
required toolbox modules into a pre-tokenised .T file. The latter 
method gives you the fastest development time since it minimises 
the time taken to compile your program so this is the method we 
will use; the only problem is that we need to know which toolbox 
modules we are going to use and then we need to pre-compile them. 

Our program opens a text window so we need WINDOW.BAS & 
TEXTWIND.BAS and uses dialog boxes & menus, thus requiring 
DIALOG.BAS & MENU.BAS. Also we will have to use 
TOOLBOX.BAS since, as we mentioned above, this has 
initialisation procedures and constants for the library. 

Note that the GEMAES.BH file is included by 
TOOLBOX.BAS, so there is no need to include it in your own 
program if you use the toolbox. 

So let's pre-compile this collection of the toolbox modules: type 
the following into a new HiSoft BASIC window 

REM Sinclude TOOLBOX.BAS 
REM Sinclude WINDOW.BAS 
REM Sinclude TEXTWIND.BAS 
REM Sinclude DIALOG.BAS 
REM Sinclude MENU.BAS 

You do not need to use upper-case for the filenames but it aids the 
readability of the program. Save the program as TWDM.BAS 
(this stands for Text, Windows, Dialogs, Menus) - the editor will 
put this in the current directory path which should be your 
TUTORIAL folder. 
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Now select Compile... from the Progrom menu, or press Ait-C and 
check that your Compile box looks like this; 
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The Compile box in preparation for pre-tokenising 

We've left all the compile checks on because we are developing 
the program and want full error reporting. You may want to turn 
them off when you have completed the program to obtain 
maximum speed. Hit OK (not Compile). Before we dump the 
tokens we need to ensure that the compiler will be able to find the 
toolbox files. You should check that the INCBAS environment 
variable (set by selecting Environment... on the Tools menu) is set 
to the directory where you have the toolbox source. Now we can 
choose Dump tokens from the Program menu (Alt-D). 


After some lime the pre-tokenising will have finished and you 
will have a file called TWDM.T in your TUTORIAL folder - this is 
the pre-tokenised file that we will use to access all of the toolbox 
that we need in our program. Close the window and select New 
from the Edit window to begin creating our first HGT program. 

To tell the compiler to use this pre-tokenised file, select 
Compile... from the Program menu and type TWDM. T; this will be 
entered next to Pre-tokenised file; at the bottom of the box; click 
OK (not Compile). 

The compiler will look for the pre-tokenised file first in 
the path specified by the INCBAS environment variable 
(set by selecting Environment... on the Tools menu) and 
then in the current directory. 
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Now for the program itself ... 

Remember we are opening a window with a menu, loading text into 
it and responding to use of the menu bar. First things first; 
whenever we are going to use the toolbox for menus, windovys or 
resource files, we will need to call StartProgram to initialise 
various structures. Basically, StartProgram loads a resource file 
for you and uses the menu that you give as a parameter, it also 
handles the exit from the menu structure automatically or allows 
you to process Quit yourself. 

Every menu should have a Quit item (normally on the File menu) 
and, to get MGT to quit automatically for you when this item is 
selected, you only have to pass the item's name as a parameter to 
StartProgram. If, instead, you specify -1 as the exit item you will 
have to handle the Quit code yourself - in our finished program 
this is what we will do because it is good practice and allows 
more flexibility (i.e. you can ask for confirmation). However to 
start with, for simplicity, we will let the toolbox handle Quit for 
us, Let’s write the outline of our program: 

' Your first HGT program 
‘ Displays a window with a menu 
REM Soption y, 110 

'Get the resource file header 
REM Sinclude HGTI.BH 

StartProgram "HGTI .RSC",menu1,menu_quit 

HGTLoop 

StopProgram 

There are a few things that we haven't talked about here: 

REM Soption y, 110 

This uses options y and 110 to suppress the automatic GEM window 
that HiSoft BASIC gives you and to leave 10Kb for resource file 
usage respectively. We don't want the automatic ivindow because 
our code doesn't open a window yet and the automatic window 
would therefore be 'at the front' which means that the toolbox 
would not be able to respond to our menus. As regards the 'leave' 
option this should allocate memory of roughly the size of the 
resource file - we have been over-generous with lOKb. 
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REM Sinclude HGT1.BH 

This includes the resource file's BASIC header file which holds 
all the names of the object used so that we can refer to them in our 
program. 

StartProgram "HGTI .RSC" .menul ,iiienu_quit 

Initialise the toolbox, load the resource file HGTI.RSC, use the 
menu tree given by menul within that resource file and use 
menu_quit as the menu item that quits the running program, 

HGTLoop 

You must always call this since it is the controlling heart of the 
toolbox. It will respond to mouse clicks, keyboard entries and so on, 
passing control to its own or your own routines as appropriate. 

StopProgram 

Another mandatory toolbox routine that frees up all the resources 
that your program has used. 

Type in this simple program and run it (Alt-X); it will take a little 
time to compile because we arc using most of the toolbox. When it 
is running move the mouse up to the menus and you should see an 
About item on the Desk snenu and a Quit item on the File menu - 
don't select About since we have no code to handle that yet, 
instead select Quit. Hopefully, you will be returned to the editor. 

Try running the program again and typing Alt-Q - this should also 
Quit the program since we defined it as a keyboard shortcut. 

If you have problems, check your code carefully. If you lose your 
menus you will have to exit the editor using Alt-Q and reload 
HiSoft BASIC and your program - it is easy to confuse GEM. 

In order to extend our program to handle the menu items, we must 
include a routine called ProcessUserMenus since it is this routine 
that HGT will call when a user selects a menu item. You will 
always need such a routine when you write a program with menus. 
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This just about completes the outline structure and the program 
looks like this; 

Dtik Flit Eait Setrcli Hock Dpiiaits Pfww Iwls 
ej i C!\iKIC\HSlC2\6tH\TlltWI»l\Mtll,l« 

Linn , _ii,Coll _ LN??.;?”!! _ 

' Your first liCt progron 
I ' Displogs a HindOM with a teat file and nenu 

REH Soption gJ19 

' B(t the resourta file header 
REH SINCLUDE HSri.BH 

SUB ProcessUserlienus (URL wind, URL Iten, URL title) 

END SUB 

StartRrogrvi ''N6ri.RSC",Nenuijnenu.guit 
HETLoop 
StopProgran 

The oufline structure of your first program 

We haven't written the ProcessUserMenus sub-program yet, 
we've just included its variable definitions so that the program 
will compile- 

Completing the program 

Now we must write the code that will fill the window with text 
and then code the ProceSSUsenMenus sub-program. Let's fill the 
window first since this is a little easier and less prone to error 
than handling the menus. 

Remember that this is going to be a text window so we must first 
initialise the relevant variables using the toolbox routine 
InitTextWindOWS which takes two parameters; the first is the 
number of text windows that you are going to use in your program 
(in this case, 1) and the second parameter is the maximum number 
of lines any one window will hold (let’s say 200 for our program). 
The call to this sub-program also sets up the TextWindowS 
variable which will be used when loading text into the window - 
it is the number of the next available window. So vve must save 
this value of TextWindows (in our own variable MyWindow, say) 
before openiirg the window. 
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Now we can call the function OpenTextWindow which opens a 
window, gives it a title and allows you to specify which window 
gadgets you want used; we will use the pre-defined constants 
win_all and win_inf o to say that we want all the gadgets 
except the information bar at the top. 

The call to OpenTextWindow returns the window's AES handle. 

Text is displayed from within a string array called linesS which 
has two dimensions, the first is the window number and the second 
is the actual lines of text; lines$ is dimensioned by the toolbox 
when you call InitTextWindOWS. To load text into this array 
from a file we can use the toolbox sub-program called 
LoadTextFile which needs the name of the file and the window 
number (given by MyWindow) as its first two parameters. The third 
parameter is a variable parameter and is used to return the number 
of lines read in; this should be set up in a toolbox array variable 
wolines () so that the window handler knows how to set up the 
vertical scroll bar etc. 

After that lengthy pre-amble, here's the code to set up a text 
window and read a file into it: 

Be* Flit Ellt ScRrcN llBCk Dptions Pragrtw TbdIs 
♦I : ClMRStC2\HEmUTIIRIRl\HSY!.BRS 

Llnei 25 tel!. _ l.MeBiSJBtE__ _ 

' Bet the resource file Reeder 
REK Blnclude HETl.BN 

^ CONST uxIinet^EOG 

, SUB ProcestUscrNemlURL Mind, URL Iten, URL title) 

END SUB 

StirtPrograi ''HSTl.RSS".nenul,nenu.g<ilt 

IftltTeittllRdOHs l.nexllnes 
HidllndacTextUindeNs 

Hhindle^OoenTextuindoHC'YDur first GEN orDgrtn'',Nln.tll-Hln.lnfo) 
leidTextFlle "NSTI.BRB", KidllndOH, HOllnexINuHIndoH) 

HBTLooo 


Opening a text window 

Note that we have declared a constant (maxlines) for the 
maximum number of lines in our text window. 


^ |topProgr«i 
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Try running this program - assuming that it compiles and runs you 
should be able to choose Quit from the File menu or type Alt-Q to 
return to the editor. Do not select About since we have no code to 
handle this yet. 

Finally we have to write the ProcessUserMenus sub-program. As 
we can see from the shell of this routine, it takes three 
parameters; all of these arc passed by value and they give the 
AES handle of the top window so that you can ensure that the 
correct window is being processed, the item that has been selected 
from the window's menu and the title of the menu selected. 

This is where the .BH file comes in that was created when we 
saved our resource file. In this file are BASIC constants that 
associate the names of the objects that you defined using WORCS 
with the object numbers within the tree structure that is the 
resource file. 

The .HRD file, that was also created when you saved the 
resource file, contains the names of the objects and trees as 
well, but in a generic WERCS format so that the resource 
editor can name all your objects as you intended when you 
load the resource file for editing. Without the .HRD file 
WERCS still functions but will invent names for objects. 

So, you can simply use these names within your BASIC program to 
refer to the objects in the tree. For example, remembering that we 
called the About item on the Desk menu nienu_about, then as 
long as we include the .BH file we can write something like: 

SUB ProcessUserMenus (VAL wind, VAL item, VAL title) 

SELECT CASE item 
CASE m6nu_about 

and whatever follows this CASE selection will be obeyed when the 
About box is selected. Now, what we would like to do when the 
About item is selected is to bring up the About dialog box that 
we called about when we created it in WERCS - we do this by 
selecting the object tree which is the dialog box and then calling a 
toolbox routine called HandleDialog which will return control 
when the user has clicked something in the dialog box: 

CASE rienu_about 
SelectTree about 
dum=HandleDialog(0) 
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This will display the About dialog when the Alert item is 
selected and let the user click OK, when it will return with the 
object number that was selected in dum. 

Well, how about Quit? In this case there are two buttons to chek so 
we have a little more work to do. Consider: 

CASE menu_quit 
SelectTree quit 
dum=HandleDialog(0) 

IF duin=qu_ok THEN Finished_Flag=l ELSE Finlshed_Flag=0 

So, if the user clicks OK, Finished_Flag will be set to 1; 
otherwise, if the user clicks Cancel (or hits Return since this is 
the default button), Finished_Flag will be set to 0. 

What is Finished_Flag? It's a toolbox variable that lets 
HGTLoop know that we have decided to quit the program. 
Remember that when we issued a StartProgram we set the last 
parameter in this sub-program call to rnenu_quit so that this 
would be the exit item. Well, now that we have handled Quit 
ourselves and set up Finished_Flag appropriately, we can 
change our call to StartProgram to look like: 

StartProgram "HGTi.RSC“,menu1,-1 

The -1 means 'the program will do its own Quit handling'. 

The finished ProcessUserMenus looks like this: 



The ProcessUserMenus sub-program 
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We've now completed the program. Save it and then try running it. 

Testing and Debugging 

Run the program and, assuming that you have typed it in 
correctly, it should work first time. Try selecting About both by 
choosing it from the menu and by pressing Alt-A. Also make sure 
that you can cancel a Quit. Use the scroll bars on the window and 
try the Full box and the Grow box. Finally Quit the program. 

Hopefully, everything works fine - if not carefully check your 
program against the listings above and re-compile. 

It may have occurred to you that the OK button in the About box 
should be a default button. Lot's do that. 

Save your source code and select WERCS from the Tools menu; the 
resource file should be loaded automatically for you. When it 
appears, double-click on the about object, select the OK button 
(click on it so that it goes black) and then select Default on the 
Flags menu. 

Now all you have to do is Quit WERCS (the resource file will be 
saved for you) and re-compile your program. Run it, and you should 
be able to press Return to exit the About box. Simple, isn't it? 

That completes your first HGT program. Before you leave it, you 
might like to try to write another clause to the CASE statement in 
ProcessUserMenus that handles the loading of the text file into 
the window via a Load item on the menu bar. The solution is 
given at the end of this chapter. Hint: you will need to use 
FullRedraw whandle after loading the text to re-draw the 
window. 


A further example 


We will now look at a more complex example but in less detail. 
One of the example programs that is supplied with HiSoft BASIC 
is called SHELL.BAS, here is a listing (on the next page): 



REM Soption k150,y 
REM Sinclude shell.bh 

SUB ProcessUserMenus(VAL cur_front,VAL item,VAL title) 
SHARED texth,wolines(1),lines$(2).TextWindows,ImageWindows 
STATIC i,fi$,temp,id,curlineS,Comm 

SELECT CASE item 

CASE MeAboutShell: junk=NewForiii_Alert(AboutAlert, 1) 

CASE MeShowTextFi: 
fi$=FileSelect$ 

IF fi$<>-" THEN 

LoadTextFile fi$,TextWindows,wolines(TextWindows) 
texth=OpenTextWindow(ft$,win_all-win_info) 

END IF 

CASE MeShowImageF: 
fi$=FileSelect$ 

IF fi$<>"" THEN 
LoadPicture fiS.imagewindows 
texth=OpenImageWindow(fi$,win_all-win_info) 

END IF 

CASE MeRunProgram: 
fi$=FileSelect$ 

IF fiS<>"" THEN Execute fi$,curlineS 

CASE MeSetCommandL: 

SelectTree CLine 

Sette_ptext ClCommandLine,curlineS 
Comm^HandleDialog(CLCommandLine) 

SELECT CASE Comm 
CASE ClOK: 

curlineS=Gette_ptextS(CLCommandLine) 

END SELECT 
END SELECT 

END SUB 

StartProgram "SHELL.RSC".MENU1.MEQuit 

InitTextWindows 2,1500 

DIM lmages(2,fd_size) 

expandtabsflag=-1 

HGTLoop 

StopProgram 
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This example uses a large proportion of the toolbox routines and 
needs to be compiled with the pre-tokenised file MOSM included 
in the HGTTUTOR folder . - - . 

Let's look at what it does: 

The main loop 

The two REM statements at the beginning allocate 150Kb for the 
BASIC heap leaving the rest to the operating system (Soption 
k 150), turn off the default GEM window that HiSoft BASIC gives 
you (y) and include the names of the GEM objects that will be used 
by the program (Sinciude shell.bh). 

Of course, there is a ProcessUserMenus sub-program because this 
example is menu-driven and we will come to this shortly; we'll 
look at the main program statements first: 

StartProgram initialises the toolbox, defines the resource file to 
be used (SHELL. RSC), selects the menu to be displayed (MENU1) and 
the item on that menu that is to be the exit item (MEQuit). 

InitTextWindows, as we have seen in the first example, sets up 
the text window handling, in this case allowing a maximum of two 
text windows with no more than 1500 lines in each. It is the 
program's responsibility to ensure that no more than two text 
windows are opened and that no more than 1500 lines are placed in 
a window - the error checking routines are missing from the above 
example (perhaps you would like to add them?). 

The DIM statement declares the images array which is used by 
the toolbox to hold any images that you may wish to display 
using OpenImageWindow. As you can see, the program allows for 2 
image files to be displayed, although it does no error checking, 
f d_size is a constant defined within TOOLBOX.BAS. 

expandtabsflag is an HGT variable which, if set (non-zero), 
will expand tabs to a number of spaces; how many spaces is 
determined by the tabsize variable, whose default value is 8. 

Finally we have HGTLoop which will handle all user interaction 
via the ProcessUserMenus sub-program and, of course, 
StopProgram to terminate the program cleanly. 
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The ProcessUserMenus sub-program 

This sub-program is the heart of SHELL.BAS; it responds to all the 
menu selections made by the user. The code begins by declaring 
some variables as SHARED - these are the toolbox variables that 
control the handling of text and image windows. Some variables 
that are local to ProcessUserMenus are then declared. 

The main code of the sub-program is just a series of CASE 
statements which respond to the menu items that have been 
selected by the user. The names (MeAbOUtShell, MeShowTextFi 
etc.) are the names given to the strings of the menu items as 
created by WERCS. 

MeAbOUtShell displays the About alert box by calling 
NewForm_Alert with the name of the alert object created in 
WERCS and the default button number. Buttons within alert boxes 
cannot be named, hence the use of a button number in this routine. 

MeShowTextFi uses the FileSelectS function to display the file 
selector and prompt for a filename The pathname is returned (or a 
null string if the user clicked Cancel) so this code then chocks to 
see if a pathname has been returned and, if it has, it loads the 
file specified into the linesS array at the current index (given by 
TextWindOws) and then opens a text window with the pathname 
as the title. 

MeShowImagF does a very similar task to MeShowTextFi; a 
pathname is obtained, checked if non-null and then the file is 
loaded into the images array at the current index (given by the 
imagewindows variable maintained by the toolbox). Finally, the 
image is displayed in an image window. 

Neither of those window routines check to see if the file is too 
long or if too many windows have been opened - the whole 
program needs work to ensure that it is 'user-proof'. 

MeRunProgram simply executes a selected program by calling 
Execute with a command line that has been set up in CUrlineS 
(see below). 
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Solution to Exercise 


MeSetCommandL is used to set up the command line for 
MeRunProgram. Firstly, it selects the Cline dialog box (run 
WERCS and load the resource file SHELL.RSC to see the definition 
of this dialog box) and then copies text from the CUrlineS local 
variable into the ClCommandLine object within this dialog box. 
HandleDialog is then called and the cursor placed within the 
CLCommandLine field, ready for editing. 

Assuming that the user presses OK to exit the dialog box and 
therefore HandleDialog returns ClOK (the name of the OK 
button) the code then assigns whatever text has been entered into 
the CLCommandUine field into the curlineS variable, using the 
Gette_ptext$ function. 

So that's all there is to it. A simple and very modular program 
that nevertheless does a groat deal of work for you. Of course, it 
would benefit from some error checking ...! 
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We asked you to add a Load item to the menu that would allow 
the user to choose to load a text file. The first step in doing this is 
to use WERCS to add a menu entry and a dialog box. The dialog 
box is not necessary but adds some style. 

Enter WERCS from HiSoft BASIC and, assuming you were editing 
HGTl.BAS in BASIC, the resource file will be loaded for you; 
otherwise load the resource file yourself. Design a new dialog box 
(named load) that looks like; 


le* flit e<it FlMt 
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The Load dialog box 


Name the OK button load_ok and the Cancel button 
load_cancel. Return to the root screen of WERCS and double¬ 
click on the menul tree to edit it. 


Add a new menu item onto the File menu; click on File to bring up 
the menu, choose String from the Object menu, place the pointer 
over the top and to the left of the Quit item and click. This adds a 
correctly aligned new menu item into the menu, called STRING, 
above Quit. 
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Double-click on STRING to edit it: 
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Adding a new menu item 

The text of the new menu item should be Load (with two preceding 
spaces); add a keyboard shortcut of Alt-L and call it tnenu_load. 
Then click OK and ensure that the menu list is correctly aligned 
like this: 
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The Load item on the File menu 


Quit WERCS, save the file and write the code to handle this new 
menu item. 

The program extended to handle loading a text file into the 
window from a Load item on the menu is shown on the next page. 
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' Your first HGT program 

' Displays a window with a text file and menu 

REM Soption y,110 

' Get the resource file header 
REM Sinclude HGT1.BH 

CONST maxlines=200 

SUB ProcessUserMenus(VAL wind, VAL item, VAL title) 

SHARED Finished_Flag,MyWindow,wolines(1),whandle 
STATIC dum 

SELECT CASE item 
CASE menu_about 
SelectTree about 
dum=HandleDialog(0) 

CASE menu_quit 
SelectTree quit 
duni=:HandleOialog(0) 

IF dum=qu_ok THEN Finished_Flag=-1 ELSE 
Finished_Flag=0 
CASE menu_load 
SelectTree load 
dum=HandleDialog(0) 

IF duiii=load_ok THEN 

LoadTextFile "HGT1.BAS",MyWindow,wolines(MyWindow) 
FuilRedraw whandie 
END IF 

END SELECT 

END SUB 

StartProgram "HGT1 .RSC’,inenu1,-1 

InitTextWindows 1,maxlines 
MyWindOw=TextWindows 

whandle=OpenTextWindow(“Your first GEM program",win_all- 
wininfo) 

HGTLOOp 

StopProgram 
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End Sub 


That was a tour of the concepts that underly HiSoft BASIC and 
the HiSoff GEM Toolbox. Hopefully it has provided you with a 
good enough grounding to begin to experiment with the various 
commands in detail. 

There are several ways to expand your BASIC programming skills. 

Firstly practice. You will get a feel for how the different 
commands work by trying them out in routines of your own 
devising. 

Secondly type in routines from magazines and books (you will bo 
pleasantly surprised by how many listings work in lliSoft BASIC 
with only the minimum of modification so you do not even have to 
restrict yourself to Atari programs). There is never one correct way 
of programming a given task, any dozen people would probably 
come up with a dozen different solutions to a given problem. 
Entering listings is therefore an invaluable way of learning new 
ways of looking at things. 

Remember, you do not have to re-invent the wheel every time you 
sit down at the keyboard. Many routines have already been 
created that can be used within your own programs, probably with 
greater speed or using less memory space than you would have been 
able to come up with on your own. 

The bibliography lists a selection of books that may be useful in 
teaching programming techniques. 



Chapter 3 
HiSoft BASIC 2 
The Program 


Introduction 

HiSoft BASIC 2 (called simply HiSoft BASIC from now on) is a 
complete package for the production of fast, efficient programs on 
your Atari ST/STF-/TT computer. 

There is an editor for the creation and editing of your BASIC 
source code, a resource editor for creating GEM objects such as 
menus and dialog boxes for use with BASIC, a debugger for 
helping you to stamp out those nasty bugs (problems) in your 
programs and, of course, a comp/7er to turn your BASIC source code 
into speedy, compact machine code. We also supply some other 
tools to make your life easier including a RAM disk and a profiler, 
which analyses your BASIC program and shows you where it can 
be made to run more quickly. 

To take the best advantage of the Atari computers without 
incurring a high memory overhead, HiSoft BASIC uses library 
functions and sub-programs to access most of the operating system. 
There are libraries to handle all aspects of the different Atari 
systems including a high level GEM toolbox which unravels many 
of the mysteries hitherto surrounding this part of the operating 
system. 

We have also provided a host of example files on the disk, many 
of which will have been referred to in the previous chapter. 

This chapter looks at using the various tools that are supplied 
with HiSoft BASIC and aims to give you a friendly introduction to 
all aspects of the package - it does not detail the language itself 
or the technical a.spects of the software; this is covered in the 
Technical Reference manual. 
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The Editor 

The editor supplied with HiSoft BASIC is fully integrated with 
the systen\ which means that you can develop programs in an 
intuitive and interactive manner, creating and editing your 
programs in the same environment as running and debugging your 
finished masterpiece. 

Moreover, those of you with strong preferences for your own editor 
can dispense with the HiSoft editor and use your own favourite 
package along with the TTP version of HiSoft BASIC; although 
you will lose the benefits of interactive development. 

The editor for HiSoft BASIC is a multi-window screen editor 
which allows you to enter and edit text and save and load from 
disk, as you would expect. It also lets you print some or all of your 
text, search and replace text patterns and use any of your 
computer's desk-accessories. It is GEM-bascd, which means it uses 
all the user-friendly features of GEM programs that you have 
become familiar with such as windows, menus and mice. However, 
if you're a die-hard used to the hostile world of computers before 
the advent of WlMPs, you'll be pleased to know you can do 
practically everything you'll want to do from the keyboard 
without having to touch a mouse. 

The editor is 'RAM-based', which means that the file you are 
editing stays in memory for the whole time, so you don't have to 
wait while your disk grinds away loading different sections of the 
file as you edit. As the ST/TT range of computers has so much 
memory, the si7;e limitations often found in older computer editors 
do not exist with HiSoft BASIC. As all editing operations, 
including things like searching, are RAM-based they act extremely 
quickly. 

When you have typed in your programs it is not much use if you 
are unable to save them to disk, so the editor has a comprehensive 
range of save and load options, allowing you to save all or part of 
the text and to load other files into the middle of the current one, 
for example. 
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To get things to happen in the editor, there are various methods 
available to you. Features may be accessed in one or more of the 
following ways: 

• Using a single key, such as a Function or cursor key; 

• Clicking on a menu item, such as Save; 

• Using a menu shortcut, by pressing the Alternate key 
(subsequently referred to as Alb in conjunction with another, 
such as Alt-F for Find, 

• Using the Control key (subsequently referred to as Ctrl) in 
conjunction with another, such as Ctrl - A for cursor word left; 

• Clicking on the screen, such as in a scroll bar. 

The menu shortcuts have been chosen to be, hopefully, easy to 
remember. 

A v/ord about pop-up menus and 
dialogs 

The editor makes extensive use of dialog boxes and pop-up menus, 
so it is worth recalling how to use them, particularly for entering 
text. The editor's dialog boxes contain buttons, radio buttons, and 
editable text. 

Exit buttons may be clicked on with the mouse and cause the 
dialog box to go away. Usually there is a default button, shown by 
having a wider border than the others. Pressing Return on the 
keyboard is equivalent to clicking on the default button. 

Radio buttons are groups of buttons of which only one may be 
selected at a time - clicking on one automatically de-selects all the 
others. 



A dialog with buttons (OK. Cancel) and radio buttons (Normal, Small etc.) 
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Editable text is shown with a dotted line, and a vertical bar 
marks the cursor position. 



Editable text 


Characters may be typed in and corrected using the Backspace, 
Delete and cursor keys. You can clear the whole edit field by 
pressing the Esc key. If there is more than one editable text field 
in a dialog box, you can move between them using the Tab key or 
the 4, and t keys or by clicking near them with the mouse. 



More than one editable text field 


Some dialog boxes allow only a limited range of characters to be 
typed into them - for example the Goto... dialog box only allows 
numeric characters (digits) to be entered. 

As well as the conventional GEM user interface facilities, the 
editor also uses some extensions. To illustrate these, consider the 
dialog box shown below: 



The Tool Configuration dialog box 
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Some options are accessed via 'pop-up' menus similar to those used 
by Atari's new control panel. Thus if you move the mouse over the 
As shown selection (by Command line) and press down on the 
left mouse button, a menu like this will pop up: 


B; shOKtl 
I None 
__Proi<o^_ 

A pop-up menu 

This indicates that the current setting for this option is As shown. 
The mouse will highlight the current selection that you are 
making and when you let go of the mouse this indicates that you 
have made your selection. If you let go outside the pop-up menu 
then this is taken as cancelling the selection. 

The box beside Make resident has a cross in it, indicating that 
this option is selected; similarly Report all errors is not selected. 
Clicking in one of these boxes, or the associated text, will cause 
that option to be toggled on and off. 

Run as TOS and Run as GEM are a pair of 'radio options'; the 
solid box indicates the currently selected item: clicking on Run OS 
TOS will change both boxes. 

Some of the menu items on the main 'drop-down' menus now have 
sub-menus; these are indicated by a symbol. For example: 


Ns Is I 
Hcrizontilty i 
Overltp I 
Tile I 
VeriiciIliJ 


I Sive Prt<erenc(s I 
! Pfefer6flteS;^_rr_! 

A sub menu 

When you highlight a menu item (like Arrange Windows in the 
example above), the corresponding sub-menu will appear after a 
short delay. You can then move the mouse to the right to select 
the particular item that you want. To cancel the operation just let 
go of the mouse without selecting a sub-item or move to another 
item from the main menu. 

If the editor doesn't have enough room to display the sub-menu to 
the right of the main menu, it will do so on the left; the items are 
selected in the same way. 
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The Editor's v/indov/s 




Having loaded HiSoft BASIC, you will be presented with an 
empty window with a status line at the lop and a flashing black 
block, which is the cursor, in the top left-hand corner. 

The window used by the editor works like all other GEM windows, 
so you can move it around by using the Title bar on the top of it, 
you can change its size by dragging on the Grow box, and tnake it 
full size (and back again) by clicking on the Full box. Clicking on 
the Close box is equivalent to choosing Quit from the File menu. 


Close box 


Title bar 


I A nil IHfcH lliurt _ 

IfT- tiMISICVKMS'MJHM.m 

Um; , n C«i;. I 


Full box 

.> / 


virgtrtaessIlll.I.I.S.B.t.k.ll 


Vortical slider 
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IP chir>>7 IW> 'tK«H 
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EUEIP I>E> 'ttrl • 
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Horuonta! scroll bar 


venical 
scroll bar 


Crow box 


A GEM window 


The status line contains information about the cursor position in 
the form of Line and Column offsets as well as the number of bytes 
of memory which are free to store your text. Initially this is 
displayed as 9980, as the default text size is 10000 bytes. You tnay 
change this default if you wish, together with various 
options, by selecting Preferences, described later. The 'missing 20 
bytes are used by the editor for internal information. The rest ot 
the status line area is used for error messages, which will usually 
be accompanied by a 'ping' noise to alert you. Any message that is 
printed will be removed when subsequently you press a key. 


I 
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Switching Windows 

The editor has support for up to six windows, which can be 
selected by pressing Alt-1 to Alt-6 (on the top row of numbers, not on 
the numeric pad). The windows can be organised in a number of 
ways and you can select this using Arrange Windows on the 
Options menu. Try this out for yourself to get the idea of how the 
different arrangements work. 

You can cycle through the open windows using the Cycle 
Windows command from the Options menu (or use Ctrl-V), by 
clicking on the appropriate window with the mouse or by selecting 
the appropriate sub-item from the Window item on the Options 
menu. 

To close a window and thus free the memory used by it, click on its 
close box or use the Ctrl-W key combination. 

To cut and paste between windows is just as simple as copying 
blocks in a single window, i.e. mark the block and then use the Cut 
command, switch windows (as described above) and then Paste. 
See below for more detail on cut and paste. 

Entering text and moving the cursor 

To enter text, simply type on the keyboard and at the end of each 
line press the Return key (or the Enter key on the numeric pad) to 
start the next line. You can correct your mistakes by pressing the 
Backspace key, which deletes the character to the left of the 
cursor, or the Delete key, which removes the character on the 
cursor. 

Cursor keys 

To move the cursor around the text to correct errors or enter new 

characters, you can use the cursor keys, labelled < - > T and i or 

the mouse; move the cursor to a specific position on the screen with 
the mouse pointer and click. If you position the cursor past the 
right-hand end of the line and type some text at that point the 
editor vidll automatically add the text to the real end of the line. 
If you type in long lines the window display will scroll sideways 
if required. 
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When you cursor up at the top of a window the display will 
either scroll down if there is a previous line, or print the message 
Top of file in the status line. Similarly if you cursor down off 
the bottom of the window the display will either scroll up if 
there is a following line, or print the message End of file. 

You can move the cursor on a character basis by clicking on the 
arrow boxes at the end of the horizontal and vertical scroll bars. 

To move immediately to the start of the current lino, press Ctrl 
and to move to the end of the current line press Ctrl 

To move the cursor a word to the left, press Shift <- and to move a 
word to the right press Shift You cannot move past the end of a 
line with Shift A word is defined as anything surrounded by a 
space, a tab or a start or end of line. The keys Ctrl-A and Ctrl-F 
also move the cursor left and right on a word basis. 

To move the cursor a page up, you can click on the upper grey part 
of the vertical scroll bar, or press Shift T. To move the cursor a 
page down, you can click on the lower grey part of the scroll bar, 
or press Shiff i. 

Tab key 

The Tab key inserts a special character (ASCII code 9) into the 
buffer, which on the screen looks like a number of spaces, but is 
rather different. Pressing Tab aligns the cursor onto the next 
'multiple of 4' column, so if you press it at the start of a line 
(column 1) the cursor moves to the next multiple of 4, +1, which is 
column 5. Tabs are very useful indeed for making items line up 
vertically and its main use in HiSoft BASIC is for such things as 
indenting structured program lines. When you delete a tab the line 
closes up as if a number of spaces had been removed. The 
advantage of tabs is that they take up only 1 byte of memory, but 
can show on screen as many more. 

You can change the tab size before or after loading HiSoft BASIC; 
to change the default use the Preferences command described 
shortly. 
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Backspace key 

The Backspace key removes the character to the left of the 
cursor. If you backspace at the very beginning of a line it will 
remove the 'invisible' carriage return and join the line to the end 
of the previous line. Backspacing when the cursor is past the end 
of the line will delete the last character on the line, unless the 
line is empty in which case it will re-position the cursor on the 
left of the screen. 


Delete key 

The Delete key removes the character under the cursor and has no 
effect if the cursor is past the end of the current line. 


The Edit menu 


Him 


Cut 

«f5 

Copy 

OF4 

Piste 

F5 

: ShON Tokens 

ASCII Ttble.. 

oins 

Goto Too 

ST 

Goto Botton 

MB 

Goto... 

MG 


The commands on the top of the Edit 
menu may be used to perform the 
conventional Cut, Copy and Paste 
operations on marked blocks. 

Those arc described under Block 
commands, below. 


Goto line 

To move the cursor to a specific line in the text, click on Goto... 
from the Edit menu, or press Alt-G. A dialog box will appear, 
allowing you to enter the required line number. Press Return or 
click on the OK button to go to the line or click on Cancel to abort 
the operation. After clicking on OK the cursor will move to the 
specified line, re-displaying if necessary, or give the error End Of 
file if the line doesn't exist. 

Another fast way of moving around the file is by dragging the 
slider on the vertical scroll bar, which works in the usual GEM 
fashion. 
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Go to top of file 

To move to the top of the text^ click on Goto Top from the Edit 
menu, or press Alt-T. The screen will be re-drawn if necessary 
starting from lino 1. 

Go to end of file 

To move the cursor to the start of the very last line of the text, 
click on Goto Bottom, or press Alt-B. 

Show Tokens 

When chosen, this will upper-case all the HiSoft BASIC reserved 
words in the current window. This is very useful as a quick syntax 
check since you can see immediately which words you have mis¬ 
typed. It also makes your programs easier to read and to debug. 

See also Show BASIC Tokens under Preferences below. 


Bookmarks 

A further way to navigate your source text is via the use of 
bookmarks. A bookmark is set by selecting the appropriate Set 
Bookmark item from the Options menu or by using Ctrl-Shift and a 
digit key (not the numeric keypad). When you set a bookmark the 
corresponding item on the Goto Bookmark menu will become 
enabled. Then, selecting this item, or by pressing Ctrl and the digit, 
will return you to the original position. 
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When you set a bookmark, the window number to which it refers is 
displayed m the menu. Going to a bookmark may cause you to 
switch windows. Note that bookmarks that are set in a given 
window are lost when you close that window. ^ 

Block Commands 


A block is a marked section of text 
which may be copied to another section, 
deleted, printed or saved onto disk! 
Blocks may be marked using the mouse, 
via menu items or with function keys. 

A marked block is highlighted by 
showing the text in reverse. While you 
are editing a line that is within a block 
this highlighting will not be shown but 
will be re-displayed when you leave 
that line or choose a command. 



Block Start 
Block End 

F2 

Save Slock 

F3 

Copy Block 

Fd 

1 Delete Block 

0F5 

' Renenber Block 0F4 

Paste Block 

F5 

_Prtnt_Block_ 



■r I 


I • 

UB I I 


K i: 




Marking a block 

® first character 

in the bl«k and drag the mouse to the end of the block. The block 
will be highlighted by showing the text in reverse as you drag the 
mouse. When you move the mouse to the bottom of the window, 
the window will scroll. Conversely, moving the mouse to the top of 
the window, will cause the window to scroll in the opposite 
yorS marking a block, by clicking at the'end if 

Double-clicking wll cause the word 'under' the mouse to be marked 
r uv double-click and then drag, text will be 

highlighted a word at a time. Clicking in the the left hand 
margin of the window causes dragging to occur a line at a time. 

The start of a block may also be marked by moving the cursor to 
the requir^ place and selecting Block Start or pressing key FI. The 

"roving the cursor and selecting 
Block End or pressing key F2. The start and end of a block do not 
have to be marked m a specific order - if it is more convenient you 
may mark the end of the block first. ^ 
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The Clipboard: Copy, Cut & Paste 

HiSoft BASIC provides conventional clipboard facilities, as 
popularised by the Apple Macintosh. Once you have marked a 
block you may copy it to the clipboard by selecting Copy from the 
Edit menu. The main text will remain as it is. The contents of the 
clipboard may then be inserted at another position by moving the 
cursor there and selecting Paste. 

The current block may be deleted using Cut from the Edit menu; 
selecting Paste will then insert the block that was cut (unless you 
have used Copy in the mean time). Thus to move a block with 
this method. Cut the block from its original position and then 
Paste it into its new one. 

The block menu also gives you the flexibility of the following 
commands. 

Saving a block 

Once a block has been marked, it can be saved by clicking on Save 
Block from the Block menu or by pressing key F3. If no block is 
marked, the message What blocks! will appear. If the start of 
the block is textually after its end the message Invalid block! 
will appear. Both errors abort the command. Assuming a valid 
block has been marked, the GEM file selector will appear, 
allowing you to select a suitable disk and filename. If you save 
the block with a name that already exists the old version will be 
overwritten - no backups are made with this command. 

Copying a block 

A marked block may be copied, memory permitting, to another 
part of the text by moving the cursor to where you want the block 
copied and clicking on Copy Block or by pressing key F4. If you try 
to copy a block into a part of itself, the message Invalid block I 
will appear and the copy will be aborted. 
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Deleting a block 

A marked block may be deleted from the text by clicking on 
Delete Block or by pressing Shift-F5. The shift key is deliberately 
required to prevent it being used accidentally. A deleted block is 
remembered, memory permitting, in the clipboard, for later use. 
This is equivalent to Cut on the Edit menu. 

Copy block to block buffer 

The current marked block may be copied to the block buffer, 
memory permitting, using Remember Block or fay pressing Shift- 
F4. This can be very useful for moving blocLs of text between 
different files by loading the first, marking a block, copying it to 
the block buffer then s%vitching to another window or loading the 
other file and pasting the block buffer into it. This is equivalent to 
Copy on the Edit menu. 

Pasting a block 

A block in the clipboard may be pasted at the current cursor 
position by clicking on Paste Block or by pressing F5. This is 
equivalent to Paste on the Edit menu. 

y -1 The contents of the clipboard is lost if the edit 

NOTE buffer size is changed and after a compilation. 


Printing a block 

A marked block may be sent to the printer by clicking on Print 
Block or by pressing Alt-W. An alert box will appear confirming the 
operation and clicking on OK will print the block. The printer port 
used will depend on the port chosen with the Control Panel, or 
will default to the parallel port. Tab characters are sent to the 
printer as a suitable number of spaces, so the net result will 
normally look better than if you print the file from the Desktop. 
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If you try to print when no block is marked at all 
! ■> then the whole file will be printed. 

NOTE 


Block markers remain during all editing commands, moving where 
necessary, and are only reset by the commands Delete block and 
Load. 

Deleting text _ 


Delete line 

The current line can be deleted from the text by pressing Ctrl-Y. 

Delete to end of line 

The text from the cursor position to the end of the current line can 
be deleted by pressing Ctrl - Q 

UnDelete Line 

When a line is deleted using either of the above commands it is 
preserved in an internal buffer, and can be re-inserted into the text 
by pressing Ctrl-U, or the Undo key. This can be done as many 
times as required, particularly useful for repeating similar lines or 
swapping individual lines over. 

Delete block 

A marked block may be deleted from the text by clicking on 
Delete Block or by pressing Shift-F5. The shift key is deliberately 
required to prevent it being used accidentally. A deleted block is 
remembered, memory permitting, in the clipboard, for later use. 
This is equivalent to Cut on the Edit menu. 
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Searching and Replacing Text 


The commands on the Search menu may 
be used for finding and perhaps 
replacing existing text. The strings 
involved are set up by selecting Find or 
press Alt-F. 

This allows you to enter the find and 
replace strings as shown in the following 
dialog box: 


Search 


Find... XF 

Find Next XN 

Find Previous XP | 

Replace 

Replace All 


Find: TextUlnd«»s. 

Replace: Kiplindoic_ 


Casing; KWHiif test ottS D 


CiAcel 


Previous 

Hext 


In the example above TextWindows has been entered as the find 
string and MyWindow as the replace string. 

If you click on Cancel, no action will be taken; if you click Next 
(or press Return) the search will start forwards, while clicking on 
Previous will start the search backwards. If you do not wish to 
replace, leave the replace string empty. 

If the search is successful, the screen will be re-drawn with the 
cursor positioned at the start of the string. If the string could not 
be found, the message Not found will appear in the status area 
and the cursor will remain unmoved. 

Whether test is treated as the same as TEST or Test etc. 
depends on which Casing button is selected. In the example above 
the search would stop if TEXTWINDOWS was found; if testoTest 
was selected then the search would not find TEXTWINDOWS . 

To find the next occurrence of the string click on Find Next from the 
Edit menu, or press Alt-N. The search starts at the position just past 
the cursor. 

To search for the previous occurrence of the string click on Find 
Previous from the Search menu, or press Alt-P. The search starts 
at the position just before the cursor. 
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Having found an occurrence of the required text, it can be repla«d 
with the replace string by clicking on Replace from the Edit 
menu, or by pressing Alt-R. Having replaced it, the editor will then 
search for the next occurrence. 

If you wish to replace every occurrence of the find string with the 
replace string from the cursor position onwards, click on Replace 
Ail from the Edit menu. During the global replace the Esc key can 
be used to abort when the status area will show how many 
replacements were made. There is deliberately no keyboard 
equivalent for Replace All to prevent it being chosen accidentally. 

To search and replace Tab characters press Ctrl-I when typing m 
the dialog box. Other control characters may be searched for in a 
similar manner except for the CR kF (Ctrl-J) 

characters. Alternatively, press Shift-Ins and this will display the 
character set from which you may pick the required character 
with the mouse. 

Disk Operations _ 


mn 

NeH 


Load..• 

XL 

Insert File 

MI 

Revert 


Close 


Save 

OMS 

Save RSi.. 

MS 

Delete File 


1 Change Dlrectorg [ 

‘ Dint 

.Tie. 


The File menu contains many operations 
that involve using the disk system; you 
can save and load your source file, insert 
text into your source, delete a file from a 
disk and more. 


New 

Select New to open an empty window, assuming that there is one 
available - you are allowed up to six windows at once in Hibott 
BASIC. 

Assuming that there are no more than five windows open. New 
will create a window which is empty and has no title. 
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Loading Text 

To load in a new text file, click on Load from the File menu, or 
press Alt-L. This will open a new window (and warn you if no more 
windows are available) or select an unused window and then a file 
selector will appear, allowing you to specify the disk and 
filename. Assuming you do not Cancel, the editor will attempt to 
load the file. If it will fit, the file is loaded into memory and the 
new window is re-drawn. If it will not fit an alert box will appear 
warning you, and you should use Preferences to make the edit 
buffer size larger, then try to load it again. 

If the file can't be found a dialog box will appear, asking you if 
you wish to create that file. You may do so, or alternatively 
modify the filename and try again. 

When loading HiSoft BASIC from a CLl, you may include up to six 
filenames. The corresponding files will then be loaded 
automatically. If a file cannot be found you will bo asked if you 
wish to create it or may change the filename if you wish. If you 
use the desktop to install HiSoft BASIC as a GEM takes 
parameters (GTP) program then you may also enter up to six file 
names to be loaded. 

Revert 

Revert will warn you that you are about to lose the text in the 
selected window and, assuming that you choose to continue, it will 
then re-load the last saved version of the file that you were 
editing in this window. 

Revert will do nothing if you try to use it on a file that has not 
been saved previously. 

Save As,,, 

To save the text you are editing, click on Save As... from the File 
menu, or press Alt-S. The File Selector will appear, allowing you 
to select a suitable disk and filename. Clicking OK or pressing 
Return will then save the file onto the disk. If an error occurs a 
dialog will appear showing a TOS error number, as described in 
Appendix C of the Technical Reference manual.. 
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If you click on Cancel the text will not be saved. Normally if a 
file exists with the same name it will be deleted and replaced 
with the new version, but if Make backups is selected from 
Preferences then any existing file will be renamed with the 
extension .BAK (deleting any existing .BAK file) before the new 
version is saved. 

Save 

If you have already done a Save As (or a Load), the editor will 
remember the name of the file and display it in the title bar of 
the window. If you want to save it without having to bother with 
the file selector, you can click on Save on the File menu, or press 
Shift-Alt-S, and it will use the old name and save it as above. If 
you try to Save without having previously specified a filename 
you will be presented with the File Selector, as in Save As. 

Inserting Text 

To read a file from disk and insert it at the current position in your 
text, click on Insert File from the File menu, or press AIM. The F'ile 
Selector will appear and assuming that you do not cancel, the file 
will bo road from the disk and inserted, memory permitting. 

Delete File 

You may want to delete a file from disk (if for instance you have 
run out of disk space whilst trying to save); click on Delete File. 
The File Selector will appear, allowing you to select a suitable 
disk and filename. Clicking OK or pressing Return will then 
delete the file from the disk. If an error occurs a dialog will 
appear showing a GEMDOS error number, the exact meaning of 
which can be found in Appendix C of the Technical Reference 
manual. If you click on Cancel the file will not be deleted. 

Close 

This is the same as pressing Ctrl-W and will close the currently 
selected window. If the file that is being edited in this window 
has been changed since it was loaded or is a new file, you will be 
warned before the window is closed. You can choose to continue and 
lose your changes, cancel the action or save the changes. 
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Change Directory 

This option allows you to move the current directory path; this can 
be useful when running programs which expect all of their files to 
be in the same place as the program itself. After clicking on 
Change Directory the File Selector will appear, allowing you to 
select a suitable disk and folder name. Clicking OK or pressing 
Return will then change the directory. If you click on Cancel the 
directory path will not be changed. 

Quitting HiSoft BASIC 

To leave HiSoft BASIC, click on Quit from the File menu, or press 
Alt-Q. If changes have been made to the text which have not been 
saved to disk, an alert box will appear asking for confirmation. 


1 S««« ChfRiei 1 


' 1 5IW iWTCT C:\BnSICZMIST\EXI»1PlES\Slin.L.eilS 
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? As Above ? Sive All 

Leovo All 

Conccl 

lockups rmffri 


This example shows that two files have changed. Clicking on 
Save All, As Above or pressing Return will exit the editor saving 
the changes. Clicking on Cancel will return to the editor. Leave 
All will ignore all the changes you have made. 

If you wish to save some files but not others click on the 
appropriate Leave buttons. For example if you clicked on the 
Leave button by SHELL.BAS in the above example and then 
pressed Return, only HGTl .BAS and TWDM.BAS would be saved. 

You can also enable and disable backups from this dialog box. This 
is useful if you normally use backups, but decide that you don't 
require a backup of a one line change. 
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Configuring the editor _ 

Selecting Preferences... from the Options menu will produce a 
dialog box like this; 


I Editor PrefertncK | 

Q fluto-lndent lines □ Aule-sive canfliuritlon 

Q Cursor node nunertc keypoO Q Hide nouse Mhon typing 
0 n*e bockups El SKom netUiing pirentheses 

Q ShoN eoSlC tokens □ Stop it end of line 

Sivc files OB Hull rPskI Sive files on Run Btker I 
Tib setting: i. Tout Buffer; 1BBB0. Cursor !~~r'nii>lno blotkl 


The editor preferences box 

This box allows you to set up the editor as you would like to use it; 
you can then save your customisation to disk so that the editor 
will always behave the same way. flore are the different settings 
that you can change. 

Auto-indent lines 

Selecting this option sets auto-indent mode. When active, an 
indent is added to the start of each new line created when you 
press Return. The contents of the indent of the new line is taken 
from the white space (i.e. tabs and/or spaces) at the start of the 
previous line. This allows you to lay out your program neatly, by 
simply pressing Return. 

Autosave configuration 

When this option is selected, the current preferences will 
automatically be saved when you exit the editor. So when you 
load the editor again, the preferences (including the compiler's 
options) will bo just the same as when you last used it. 
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Cursor Mode Numeric pad 

The Cursor Mode Numeric Pad option allows the use of the 
numeric keypad in an IBM-PC-like way allowing single key presses 
for cursor Unctions, and defaults to Cursor pad mode. The keypad 
works as shown in diagram below: 



When this option is not selected the keyboard reverts to returning 
the digits etc. 

Hide mouse when typing 

Selecting Hide mouse when typing causes the mouse pointer to 
disappear when you start entering text with the keyboard. As soon 
as you move the mouse, or use a command that displays a dialog 
box, the mouse will rc-appear. This option may be disabled if you 
prefer to always sec the mouse on the screen. 

Make Backups 

Selecting this option causes the editor to make a backup (with the 
extension .8AK) when saving files. 

Show matching parentheses 

This facility lets you check that your parentheses match. With 
this option enables, when you press ) the cursor will quickly move 
to any matching ( character and then back to the current position, 
thus you can ensure that you have closed the correct number of 
brackets in a complex expression. If you find this cursor movement 
distracting then disable the option. 
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Show BASIC tokens 


Choosing this option will cause the editor to upper-case any 
HiSoft BASIC reserved words (see Appendix A of the Technical 
Reference manual) when you have finished editing a line. 

This is very useful as a quick syntax check since you can see 
immediately which words you have mis-typed. It also makes your 
programs easier to read and to debug. 

If this option is not set the editor will do nothing with what you 
type, leaving reserved words as you entered them. 

You can upper-case all the BASIC reserved words in a window, 
even if this option is not checked, by selecting Show Tokens from 
the Edit menu. 


Stop at End of Line 

When this option is selected, if you press cursor left at (he 
beginning of a line or cursor right at the end of line, the cursor docs 
not move. Disabling this option, causes the cursor to move to the 
previous line if you press cursor left at the beginning, and to the 
next line if you press cursor right at the end. 

The best way to find out which you prefer is to try using each 
setting. 


Save files on Quit 



J Rsk 


No 


Yes 


By default the editor will prompt you, 
if you are about to quit without having 
saved all the files, you have changed. 
The saving of these files can be made 
automatic by selecting Yes or disabled 
by selecting No (but don't blame us if 
you forget to save your files!). 


Save files on run other 


This enables you to choose whether files are saved before using 
the Run Other and Run with Shell commands, in the same way as 
that for Save files on Quit. 
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Tab setting 

By default, the tab setting is 4, but this may be changed to any 
value from 2 to 16. 

Text Buffer 

By default the text buffer size is 10000 bytes, but this can bo 
changed from 4000 to 999000 bytes. This determines the largest file 
size that can be loaded and edited. This amount of memory is 
allocated for each window in use, Care should be taken to leave 
sufficient room in memory for compilations - pressing the Help key 
displays free system memory, and for compilations this should 
always be at least 100k bytes. Changing the editor workspace size 
will cause any text you are currently editing to be lost, so a 
confirmation is required if it has not been saved. 


Cursor 

Flishinn block 
Flashing line 
Still block 
Still line 


By default the editor cursor is a 
flashing block, but this can be changed 
as required. 


Load ... 

This button lets you load a settings file. The editor settings are 
normally stored in a file called HISOFTED.INF in the current 
directory, but the editor will 'look down' both the AES and 
GEMDOS paths. If you want to use more than one set of 
preferences, then you can explicitly load a settings file. 


Saving preferences 

To save the settings file you can either choose Save as... from the 
Preferences box or choose Save preferences from the Options 
menu. 

This latter command, on the Options menu, saves the current 
editor, compilation and Tools menu preferences under the name 
HISOFTED.INF. If you want to call your settings file a different 
name you should use Save as... in the Preferences... box, as 
described below. 
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When the editor is loaded, it looks for the HISOFTED.INF 
configuration file firstly in the current directory (which is the 
folder where you double-clicked on the data file), then using the 
system path. Saving the editor preferences this way will put the 
• INF file in the same place it was loaded from or, if it was not 
found, it will be placed in the current directory path. 

In addition to saving the editor configuration the current program 
buffer size, from within the compilation options dialog box, is also 
saved. 

Use Save as... from the Preferences box to save a settings file 
with a name other than HISOFTED.INF; an extension of -INF is still 
usual. 

With this option you can save a number of different settings files 
under different names; however the editor always loads the 
settings file called HISOFTED.INF when it starts up so that, if you 
want to make a particular settings file the default, you will need 
to re-name it to HISOFTED.INF. 

Reset 

Clicking on this box causes the settings to be reset to their default 
values; useful if you have made a complete mess of your options. 

Running other programs 


There are three ways that you can execute other programs from 
within the editor; Run Other..., Run with Shell... and by a 
selection from the Tools menu. These different methods will now 
be described. 
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Run Other.,, 

This command, on the Program menu (also reached by Alt-0), lets 
you run other programs from within the editor, then return to it 
when they finish. 

When you select Run Other... you will first be warned if you have 
not saved your source code (unless you have modified the setting of 
the Save files on Run Other option in Preferences). Then the 
GEM File Selector will appear, from which you should select the 
program you wish to run. If it is a .TOS or .TTP program you will 
be prompted for a command line, and then the screen will be 
initialised suitably. 

This is the command to use for 'one-off' execution of a program 
within the editor. If you are likely to want to run the same 
program a number of times, then use the facilities of the Tools 
menu. If you would prefer to specify the program to run via a 
command line, rather than using the File Selector then use the 
Run with Shell command described below. 

If you include the character sequence %. (i.e. per cent followed by 
full stop) in the command line (remember, you are prompted for a 
command line) these characters will be replaced by the full name 
of the file that you are currently editing. To pass the name 
without its extension, use %?. 

If you need a true H to be passed type %%. 

Run with Shell.,, 


This command also lots you run other programs from within the 
editor, then return to it when they finish. The keyboard shortcut 
for this command is Shiff-Alt-O. 

It differs from Run Other in that you enter the file to run as a 
command line. If the editor finds that the _shell_p vector has 
been set up then this will be called to execute the command. This 
works well with the Craft, PKS and Gulam shells as the shell can 
be used to run batch files and expand file wildcards etc. 

If the _shell__p vector has not been set up then the editor will 
look for the file to run using the PATH environment variable, 
which can be set using the Environment command from the Tools 
menu. 
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The same expansion of the current filename as used by Run Other 
can be used by this command. If you wish to use the same command 
more than once you will probably save time by using the Tools 
menu. 


Tools Menu 


Tools 


MERCS 

k: 

Debug 

X? 

Tool 3 


Tool 4 

KM 

Tool S 

R5 

Tool ( 

K8 

Tool 7 


Tool e 

K8 

Tool ) 

K9 

Enviroontot.. 

. KE 


The Tools menu lets you run programs of 
your choice from within the editor using 
a single keystroke or click of the mouse. 

The configuration can be saved in the 
preferences file, ensuring that the same 
facilities can be used again, the next 
time that you run the editor. 


The preferences file that we supply is 
already set up to run the tools supplied 
with HiSoft BASIC. 

Before you can use this facility you will need to configure each 
tool so that the editor can find the appropriate file. To configure a 
tool, hold down the Ctrl key and select the appropriate menu item 
or press Ctrl-Alt and the appropriate key oti Hie iiiiiiieric keypad. 

This will produce a dialog box like this: 


[ tmi oiifiniritUB 1 

Tosl nunberl i nenu cntrii: umk - □ Hike resident 

Conmnd line L!2_S!!SSlJ UlreclorK Seve flies F Yes~1 

Pith: C:\e«IC2\ll01CSIIIS.P»6^_ rffeT'.l 


ConBind: >!?- --- -—... 

D Piuse on return G Report ell errers G Run is TOS ■ Run is SOI 


Cincel 


Do it 

1 


If you just want to use the default settings, you need only change 
the Path item so that the file can be found; either amend this 
item or click on FSel and use the file selector to select the 
appropriate file. 
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Once you have made the required changes you should press Return 
(or click on OK) to make your changes permanent; alternatively 
pressing Cancel will ignore any changes you have made. The 
other options in this box are: 

Menu entry 

The name typed in this field gives the name of the tool as placed 
on the Tools menu. Hence in the above example the name WERCS 
appears on the menu. 

Command line 


onnand line 


Pis shown 
None 

I Pronpt 


These options configure the way the 
command line is obtained for a program 
which is about to be run. 


If None is selected then a program will be run as a plain GEM or 
TOS program with no command line. If Prompt has been selected 
you will be prompted for a command line in the same way as occurs 
when using Run (Dther. 


Finally As shown allows the command line on the line below to 
be used. This command line is specified in the same way as that 
used by Run with Shell and may have the same meta-characters in 
it, as in the example above. 


Directory 


Current 
I Tool's 
Top window 


This sets up which directory will be the 
current one when the tool is run. Current 
will leave the directory as that of the 
editor itself. 


Tool's switches to the directory of the tool being run, whereas 
Top window switches to where the file in the current window is 
stored on disk. 

Save Files 


This option changes which files will be saved before running the 
tool. If you select No then no files will be saved, selecting Yes 
(the default) will save all files (not just the current window), 
whilst Ask... will prompt you using the Save/Leave dialog 
described under Quitting HiSoft BASIC. 
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Path 

This option specifies which program is actually to be run. If you 
give a full pathname, or select one by clicking on the Fsel.. button 
then that specific file is run. If you just use a name then this will 
be treated as if you had used it as an argument to the Run with 
Shell command described above. 

Pause on return 

This option controls whether the editor pauses after running the 
tool. Typically you will select this when running a TOS program 
but disable it when running a GEM program. 

Report all errors 

This option allows you to specify which errors the editor will 
bring to your attention when returning. If this option is not selected 
then you will only be alerted to negative return codes from 
programs, i.e. those normally indicating GEMDOS errors. Selecting 
it will also force positive program error returns to be flagged. 

Run as TOS & Run as GEM 

These buttons select how the program is run, either as a GEM 
program or as a TOS program; note that the same warnings about 
GFM/TOS mode made under Run with GEM apply here also. 

Make Resident 

If this item is selected then when the editor next loads it will 
attempt to load this tool into memory and make it resident, i.e. 
merely execute the tool from memory rather than load it from disk 
each time. This is particularly useful with substantial programs 
like WERCS. 

As well as the obvious disadvantage of permanently tying up your 
memory permanently, not all programs can be made resident. In 
general your own HiSoft BASIC programs can be made resident, but 
if you are writing mixed language programs, please see Appendix F 
of the Techn/co/ Reference manual. This also includes information 
on our other products that may be made resident. 

We do not recommending running third party programs in this way. 
They may crash immediately, or the second time they are run or 
may simple not quite work correctly possibly destroying your 
valuable files in the process. 
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Running Tools 

Running a configured tool is simple, just select the appropriate 
menu item or press Alt and the appropriate key on the niuneric 
keypad and the program will be run using the settings described 
above. 

Setting the Path 

The editor maintains a number of directory paths to make the 
operation of the integrated environment natural and seamless. 

Paths are routes to files. Normally you keep all files of a similar 
type or usage in one folder or you may have a number of related 
folders all within one outer folder. For example you probably have 
an HBASIC folder containing the HiSoft BASIC program, its tools 
and its libraries. 

In order that a program that uses these files can find them 
without having to ask the user for help, both the ST/TT operating 
system and the HiSoft BASIC editor maintain a number of 
directory paths, some of which you can alter. 

Here is a summary of the paths used by the integrated 
environment, how they are sot and what uses them: 

Current directory - this is a path that is set up (initially) by the 
program which ran the current program. For example, for the 
HiSoft BASIC editor this path will have been set up by the 
Desktop, assuming of course you ran BASIC from the Desktop. 
However, since the editor allows this to be changed (via the 
Change Directory command on the File menu), it is normally reset 
to whatever was last stored in the HISOFTED.INF file, to save you 
having to change it every time you run the editor. 

Most of the disk-related functions within the editor will search 
this path first. 

CEMDOS path - this path is that contained in the PATH 
environment variable. It is used by shells (e.g. Craft, PKS Shell, 
Gulam) to locate programs to run. It is specified as a list of , or ; 
separated folder names, each of which specify a folder which 
should be searched when trying to locate a file. 
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Within the editor it is used by Run with Shell, to locate the named 
program, and initially when attempting to find the HBASIC.LIB 
file. Other tools, like WERCS, may use it for locating subsidiary 
files, such as WERCS.RSC and WERCS.INF. 

AES path - this is the path used by the AES when the user calls 
one of the AES routines which search for a file (Shel_f ind and 
rsrc load). Internally the format of this variable is identical to 
the GEMDOS path (in fact it is the GEMDOS PATH for the AES 
program!), although the AES provides no way of altering it and 
merely sets it to A: \ for a floppy based machine or C: \ for a hard 
disk machine. 

INCBAS path - only used by the compiler for source includes and 
for .T files. 

Environment 

The Environment option allows the environment variables used by 
the tools which are run (and other parts of the IliSoft BASIC 
system as described above) to be altered. 

These variable names and their values are made available to any 
tools run from the editor so that the tools can find files and read 
the HiSoft BASIC options. 


En vlronWBft t UtrlabU s | 

PflTH= L.., .. 

INCBRS- c:\b(slc2VtiBt\ntmiOMsN- 

HB.aPT= _ 


Cancel 


The settings displayed may then be altered to reflect any changes 
you may wish to make. 

The PATH environment variable is discussed above, it is a comma- 
or semi-colon-separated list of paths which will be used by 
WERCS and command-line shells to find their associated files. 

The INCBAS variable is a list of paths used by the compiler when 
it encounters the $INCLUDE option. 
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The HB_OPT environment variable lets you set the compiler’s 
default options as if you were using the command line. This is for 
the use of any tool that may wish to read it. If you are compiling 
from the editor it is much easier to use the compiler's option box. 
Please note that this is not a path! 

Miscellaneous Commands 


Fonts... 

The Fonts command is used to select different GEM or TOS fonts for 
use in the editor; it can be selected either by clicking on Fonts... 
from the Options menu, or by pressing Ctrl-G. It displays a dialog 
box like this: 


I fwt i elect l8ft~| 


IDS Font 


BE" Font D3an rgiiLi ETiBai 



The GEM Font is the font that will bo used by the editor to 
display text. In ST high resolution and the TT resolutions, there 
are three fonts available as above. Changing to Small will double 
the number of line displayed on the screen. With the Tiny font the 
characters are only 6 pixels by 6 pixels wide but this does mean 
that even in ST high resolution, there are over 100 characters per 
line and 54 lines! 

In ST medium resolution, there are only two fonts; Normal and 
Small. Small is 6 by 6 pixels and thus the characters are difficult 
to read but this does give an extra 7 lines of text and over 100 
characters per line. 

TOS font is used by non-CEM programs. In TT medium resolution, 
using 8x8 will give 60 lines instead of 30. 

You should be aware that any change of font that you make here 
will also be effective outside the editor, after you leave it. 
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ASCII Table... 

To be found on the Edit menu, this displays a pop-up dialog box at 
the current mouse position, showing all the ASCII characters: 



You may click on an individual character and it will be added to 
the text that you are editing at the current cursor position. You can 
bring up this display from the keyboard using Shift-ins©rt. This 
short cut can also be used in the editor's dialog boxes. 

Note that the characters that would confuse the editor are 'greyed 
out' and may not be selected. Remember that characters other than 
those in the standard 7 bit ASCII set are not necessarily the same 
on other computers. 

About HiSoft BASIC 

It you select About HiSoft BASIC... from the Desk menu, a dialog 
box will appear giving various details about HiSoft BASIC, 
including its version number. You will also be told the amount of 
free memory that is available to you and how much is used by the 
resident programs including the text in the open windows. 
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Pressing Return or clicking on OK will return you to the editor. 
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Help Screen 

The key equivalents for the commands not found in menus can be 
seen by pressing the Help key, or A!t-H. A dialog box will appear 
showing the cursor and function keys, as well as the free memory 
left for the system. 

Desk Accessories 

If your system has any desk accessories, you will find them in the 
Desk menu. If they use their own window, as Control Ponel does, 
you will find that you can control which window is at the front by 
clicking on the one you require. 

For example, if you have selected the Control Panel it will appear 
in the middle of the screen, on lop of the editor window. You can 
then move it around and, if you wish it to lie 'behind' the editor 
window, you can do it by clicking on an editor window, which 
brings the editor window to the front; you can then re-size it so you 
can see some part of the control panel's window behind it. When 
you want to bring the control panel back to the front just click on it 
and the editor window will go behind. The editor's cursor only 
flashes and the menus only work when an editor window is at the 
front. 

Automatic Launching 

You may configure HiSoft BASIC to be loaded automatically 
whenever a source file is double-clicked from the Desktop, using 
the Install Application option. 

To do this you first have to decide on the extension you are going 
to use for your files, which we recommend to be .BAS for BASIC 
files. Having done this, go to the Desktop, and click once on 
HBASIC.PRG to highlight it. Next click on Install Application 
from the Options menu and a dialog box will appear. You should 
set the Document Type to be BAS (or whatever you require), and 
leave the GEM radio button selected. Finally click on the O K 
button (if you press Return it will be taken as Cancel). 
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Having done this, you will return to the Desktop. To test the 
installation, double-click on a file with the chosen extension 
which must be on the same disk and in the same folder as HiSoft 
BASIC and the Desktop will load HiSoft BASIC, which will in 
turn load in the file of your choice ready for editing or 
compilation. 

Note; To make the configuration permanent, you have to use the 
Save Desktop option. 

Compiling Programs 

Having produced your BASIC program and saved it to disk using 
the editor you can then compile it to memory, compile it to disk or 
run it. Normally, when you choose to run a program from within 
the integrated environment, the program will be compiled first 
unless it has already been compiled successfully. 

When compiling, you can use a large number of compiler options to 
affect how the compilation takes place - these options will be 
described below. 
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If you arc compiling outside the integrated environment you will 
not be able to compile to memory and you will need to set the 
compiler options by either including them directly within your 
source code (via the REM Soption directive) or by including them 
within the command line passed to the compiler. More details 
will be given below. 

Here is an overview of the compilation process: 



Set up the compiler options which you can do within the 
program itself (via REM Soption) or on the command line or 
from within the Compile box. See Compiler Options below. 
Ensure that the various file paths arc set correctly - see 
Setting the Path above. 

Ensure that any include files and pre-tokenised (.T) files 
exist in the correct directory. See Pre-tolcenising and Compiler 
Meta-commands below. 

Invoke the compiler directly from the integrated 
environment (using Alt-C, Compile or Alt-X, Run), from the 
desktop or from your favourite shell. If you are running from 
the editor, you can choose whether to compile to memory or 
not. 


fell ■ 
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Compilation will then proceed and errors will be reported as and 
when they occur. You will have the choice of aborting the 
compilation and returning to the editor/shell/desktop or 
continuing. If the compilation finishes without errors you will then 
be able to run the program from memory or disk, depending on 
which you chose for the output. 

We shall now explain pre-tokenising, include files, compiler errors, 
and compiler options in more detail. 

Pre-tokenising 

Pre-tokenising of files is a method to speed up compilation of 
programs where a portion is not frequently updated, such as the 
GEM toolbox that we provide. There's a special command in the 
editor (Dump Tokens on the Program menu) which performs just 
the tokenising phase of the compiler and then saves to disk the 
current stale of most of the compiler's internal tables. 

These can then be loaded subsequently (via the Pre-tokenised file 
option) replacing the standard initialisation of those internal 
tables. This saves the bother of the most time consuming part of 
the compilation process. 

When you choose to pre-tokenise a program in this way, the 
compiler will produce a file with the same filename as the source 
code but with a file extension of T. 

Then, if you specify a file name next to Pre-tokenised file within 
the Compile... box, the compiler will load the tokens found in 
this file (using the path specified by the INCBAS environment 
variable, then the current directory path) before compiling the 
rest of your program. 

If you are using the stand-alone version of the compiler you should 
use the $ and @ compiler options to dump the tokens of a file and 
include a tokenised file at compile time respectively. See Compiler 
Options below for more detail. 
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There are a some restricions of which you need to be aware \vhen 

using pre-tokenised files: 

• The pre-tokenised file is parsed first - none of your main 
program will be considered until the tokens have been 
loaded. 

• Pre-tokenised files may not contain DATA statements; the 
technical reason for this is that the code for DATA 
statements is actually generated during the tokenisation 
phase and the pre-tokenised files cannot contain code. 

• You must not dump the tokens for a file, change HBASIC.LIB 
using BUILDLIB and then try to use the old pre-tokenised file. 
You must first rc-tokenise any such files, otherwise your calls 
to the library may not work! 

• You cannot use two pre-tokenised files at once; however you 
can use the pre-tokenise option in conjunction with Dump 
Tokens to effectively extend a tokenised file. 

• Note that the default typos for variables (DEFINT etc) and 
the switchable options are set up according to the pre- 
tokenised file. 

Compiler Meta-Commands 


Meta-commands are special compiler commands that cause things 
to happen during the compilation - they do not produce instructions 
directly in the compiled code. Meta-commands are specified in the 
source code of your program by following a REM statement (or 
quote ') with a dollar sign. 

REM $INCLUDE filename 

This command lets you include another BASIC source file within 
the current compilation, just as if it were there in the source. This 
can be used for using common modules between different programs, 
or for breaking up larger programs into modules. 

REM $DYNAMIC 

Normally arrays that are DIMensioned using a constant value, for 
example DIMA(IOO) are treated as sfafic arrays. Static arrays 
may not be re-dimensioned or erased which means the compiler can 
generate code that will access them very quickly. 
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If you have an array that you will subsequently want to re¬ 
dimension or erase then you'll need to use REM Sdynamic which 
causes the compiler to make all DIMension statements declare 
dynamic arrays from this point in your program. 

For example: 

REM Sdynamic 
CONST arrsize=200 
DIM arr(arrsize) 

REDIM arrsize(300) 

You can revert to the normal behaviour by using REM SSTATIC. 

Note that you must have used REM SDYNAMIC before you DIM the 
array for the first time; you cannot change the type of an array 
after it is declared. 

Static arrays are stored in the program's global space rather than 
on the heap. 

REM $STATIC 

This causes the compiler to revert to its standard treatment of DIM 
statements after you have used REM SDYNAMIC. See above. 

REM $OPTION optionJist 

This command lets you specify various compiler options. Each 
option is denoted by a letter then, optionally, a + sign to indicate 
on, or a - sign to indicate off, or a number in the case of some 
options. Individual options should be separated by commas. For 
example the line 

REM SOPTION 0+,a- 

turns overflow checks on and array checks off. Options contained 
within programs like this override any chosen at the time of 
compilation, via the Compile... dialog box. The available options 
are discussed below under Compiler Options. 
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Compilation Errors 


When the compiler detects an error or something that may be an 
error (a warning) it generates a message; these errors are 
remembered, and can be recalled from the editor. 

The message is prefixed by the error number and followed by the 
line and file in which the error was detected. In the case of 
warnings the compiler will continue automatically. After an error 
it will ask you if you wish to continue. If you type n or N (for no) 
you will be returned to the editor. If you hit any other key 
compilation will continue. 

When you return to be editor you can use Alt-J to move to the next 
error with the error message displayed in the status line. If you 
have a large number of errors the editor may not be able to 
remember them all. Alt-J goes to the next error regardless of the 
position of the cursor; it will switch windows is required. To go to 
a previous error use Ctrl-J. The editor takes account of any 
insertions or deletions automatically so that unless one error (like 
a mistake in a definition) has caused multiple errors you should 
only need to compile once. 

There's also the Shift-Att-J command which finds the next error 
after the cursor in the current window. It is the appropriate one to 
use if you have got a number of include files and want to fix all 
the errors in one file before going on to the next one. You can also 
use it to find the first error in a file by typing Alt-T (to go to the 
top) and then Shift-Alt-J. 

Occasionally the compiler will spot errors somewhat later than 
you might expect. This is usually because the text up to the point 
it has read is allowed in a certain context. If you have missed 
something out at the end of a line, then the error may be detected 
at the beginning of the next line. Note that, except in the case of 
missing sub-programs, line numbers or labels, the error in your 
program can not be after the point where the error was detected. 

On occasions the compiler will generate more than one error 
message as a result of a single error in your program; do not be put 
off by this. If you get confused, just re-compile. 

If you have a very badly formed source file, the compiler may 
slow down considerably. It is probably a good idea to type n to the 
continue prompt. 
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Incidentally, if you start a compilation of a large program you can 
break out and returned to the editor using the key combination Alt- 
Shift-Help when using the integrated compiler. 

See the relevant Appendix in the Technical Reference manual for 
details of all the error messages and numbers produced. 

Compilation Options 


The compiler options that affect the compilation process can be set 
via the Compile... box (when compiling from the editor) or via 
REM Soption statements within the source code or from the 
command line if compiling with the stand-alone compiler (see 
Stand-alone TTP Compiler below). 

We shall discuss all these options below, initially with reference 
to the Compile... box; the option letter which is to be included 
after the REM $option line if setting options from within the 
source code, will be given at the end of the title description o e 
Add Line Numbers (N) means that the line: 

REM Soption N 

is equivalent to setting the Add Line Numbers box in the 
Compile... box from within the editor. Options sot in the source 
over-ride those set within the Compile... box. 

The Compile box 

To set all compilation options and compile the program that is in 
the selected window choose Compile... from the Program menu or 
press Alt-C; a dialog box will appear: 


F IKIC Cmpllrr litti 

E] Md lint nwibtrs 

E] Errnr ntssites 

E? M "Fll''s In llbriries 
□ Snneren defHlt Mindw 

H Under-lints In tjrittlts 

•rny clitais T Uirnino'el n 

htwt tg ' 'ST iwl Flit nne: ’ 

Sr<A checks 
, OvcHlw clitcks 
, P<use checks 
\ Stick checks 

J Viriible checks 

i< 1 bgcd II Sifntu 1 

Fllnr liBCT I 

Cnncel | Mvinced... Debug... 

Ok Congile 


The Compile... dialog box 
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The options towards the top of the box are connected with code 
generation whilst the remainder affect the more general behaviour 
of the compiler. 

In general, most options, when used from the command line or after 
a REM Soption statement should be followed by a plus (+) to turn 
the option on or a minus (-) to turn it off. 

Add Line Numbers (N) 

This option adds line number information into your program. With 
the option on, after a run-time error the physical ^ne number and 
the source file name will be printed if you haven t used ON ERROR 
GOTO The physical line number will correspond directly to the 
lines in your source program. Program size is increased by 6 bytes 
for each non-blank line and there is a resulting degradation m 
program speed. 

If you have used ON ERROR GOTO, ERL will contain the logical line 
number unless this would be zero (if you have no line numbers in 
vour program, for example) when ERL will contain the physical 
line number. If you are not using include files this will correspond 
to the line in your source program but if you are using include tiles 
then it will correspond to the line number as if you had manually 
inserted your include files into your main program. 

This option may be switched on and off throughout your program. 


Error Messages (E) 


This option tells the compiler to include within the compiled 
program a list of textual error messages to be produced after a run¬ 
time error occurs. With the option off just a number will bt'printed 
in the event of a run-time error, which can be looked up in 
Appendix C of the Technical Reference Manual. 


When the option is on the program size is increased by a small 
amount, but there is no speed penalty. This option is useful in desk 
accessories where code size is important and a runtime error spells 


disaster in any case. 
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No "FN"s in libraries (#) 

If this option is selected, there is no need to specify FN in front of 
calls to function in the operating system (or any user libraries) 
giving cleaner looking programs. The disadvantages are that the 
casual reader might mistake a function call for a variable 
reference. For example 

print sversion% 

will print the GEMDOS version number if you have used 
library "gemdos" 

whereas it will print the value of the variable sversion% if you 
haven't used this library. You will need to disable this option if 
you are compiling programs that use the libraries that were 
designed for use with previous versions of HiSoft BASIC. 

Suppress Default Window (Y) 

If the Y+ option is specified then the default window will not be 
produced at the beginning of a GEM program. It is then the 
programmer's responsibility to open window 2 before trying to 
output anything to it (via the PRINT statement for example). If 
you are producing a .T(DS program, then this option will suppress 
the clearing of the screen at the start and as such is ideal for 
writing utilities that are to be run from command line interpreters. 

Underlines in variables (U) 

This is an option to maintain compatibility with Microsoft BASIC. 
With this option on, HiSoft BASIC allows underlines in variables 
and procedure names. With the option off, underlines can be used 
immediately after a reserved word or identifier, Microsoft style. 
See the Concepts chapter for more information. 

Array Checks (A) 

With array checks on all array accesses are checked to have the 
correct number of dimensions and subscripts are checked to ensure 
they are within the range specified in the DIM statement. In 
addition any reference to an un-dimensioned array will dimension 
it. 
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For example the program segment 

DIM a%(10) 
a%(20)=10 

with checks on produces an subscript out of range error. 

With array checks off there are no checks at all, even on the 
existence of arrays. If you use an invalid subscript you are likely to 
destroy something else in memory, and if you try to use un-DIMmed 
arrays you will get unpredictable results, normally bus errors (2 
bombs). There is an appreciable speed improvement (though an 
increase in program size) with checks off, particularly with one¬ 
dimensional integer arrays, but this should only be done when you 
are confident that your program works perfectly. 

Destroying random areas of memory may not be immediately 
noticeable and may manifest itself some time later in unexpected 
ways. If you turn array checks off then OPTION BASE 0 is forced 
throughout your program. 

Array Warnings ([) 

Using this option will keep array checks on but will additionally 
warn you if the compiler automatically dimensions an array. You 
will therefore bo told if you mistype the name of an array in a 
DIM statement. 

Use this if you find that your program works with array checks 
on, but not with array checks off. If you are imbedding this option 
in your program or using it on the command line make sure that you 
use both A+ for array checks and [ + for the warnings. 

Break Checks (B) 

This option allows a user to break out of a compiled program at 
certain times. With the option on Ctrl-C will abort a running 
program. Checks are made by the following actions: PRINT 
statements to the screen (regardless of the setting of pause checks), 
INPUT statements and the INKEY$ function. If you want to allow 
the program user to break out at other limes include a line such as 

duinmy$=INKEY$ 

at suitable places in your program. 
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This option may be switched on and off throughout your program, 
thus enabling you to disable break checks in pieces of code that 
you wish to have completed under any circumstances. 

Overflow Checks (O) 

An overflow normally occurs when a numeric value exceeds its 
specified range. These ranges are shown in the following table: 


% 

integer 

-32768 to 32767 

& 

long 

-2147483648 to 2147483647 

1 

single 

-9.2E18 to +9.2E18 

# 

double 

-1.8D308 to 1.8D308 

For example, the statement 



i%=32000+10000 


will produce an overflow as 42000 is too large to fit into an integer. 
With the 0 option on an extra 2 bytes are used for each maths 
operator and some I/O operations and there is a slight speed 
degradation. 

The option should be turned off only after you are sure that your 
program is bug free, although you may use it selectively to disable 
checks in completed parts of your program. With checks off the 
results of calculations that result in overflow are not defined. 

Pause Checks (P) 

This option allows a program's output via PRINT statements to be 
paused in a similar way to MS-DOS and CP/M. With the option 
on pressing Ctfl-S will pause output, and Ctrl-Q will resume it. This 
works for both TOS and GEM programs. There is no noticeable 
speed degradation or program size difference with this option on. 


Stack Checks (X) 

With this option on checks are made before a RETURN statement is 
executed to ensure that it is sensible to do so; if not the error 
RETURN without GOSUB will occur. With this option off, no checks 
are made and a RETURN made out of context will cause 
unpredictable results. 
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Variable Checks (V) 

This option makes the compiler look for undeclared variables, a 
common source of bugs in BASIC programs. This only works for 
variables referenced within sub-programs or functions. For example, 
this program was mis-typcd and with variable checks on the 
programmer will be alerted: 

SUB initialise(iiiem%) 

SHARED values%() 

LOCAL i% 

DIM values%{meni%) 

FOR i%=l TO n!um% ' deliberate mistake 

values%(i%)=i% 

NEXT i% 

END SUB 

Checks should be normally be on if you are compiling structured 
programs, but old fashioned BASIC programs should have the 
option de-selected. 

Output options 

Essentially, HiSoft BASIC can compile to disk or to memory - 
compiling to memory is much faster and ideal for trying things out 
quickly, while compiling to disk means you can create stand-alone, 
double-clickable programs without any need for the compiler to be 
present. Simply select which option you want from the Output to 
pop-up menu. 

If you are compiling to memory, you 
should set the size of the memory buffer 
that will be used by selecting 
Maximum... and entering a value in Kb; 
the default value is 30Kb. 


This gives the size of your program's object code; the heap, which 
holds your program's variables, is separate and can be controlled 
using the k (keep) and 1 (leave) compiler options. 


Disk 
7 ST RPIM 
TT RflH 
Load bits... 
Haxinun... 
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If you get a program buffer full error when you compile a 
program you should change the memory buffer to be larger. There 
is of course a penalty for this - the larger the program buffer size 
the smaller the amount of memory left for the compiler itself to 
use while compiling your program. If the compiler itself aborts 
with Out of memory it means there is not enough left for a 
complete compilation - you should reduce the buffer size, or if this 
still fails you will have to compile to disk. 

When you compile to disk the program buffer size number is 
ignored, giving maximum room in memory for the compiler itself. 
The compiler will create an object file in the same path as your 
source file, shown in the title of the editor window unless you 
enter a specific file path next to File name. If you haven't saved 
your program yet and you do not specify a name next to File nome, 
the object file will have the name NONAMEn (where n is the 
window number) and will be saved in the current directory. 

The extension of the created file depends on what typo of program 
you have compiled, and will be one of the following; 

.PRG GEM program 

.TOS TOS program 

TTP TOS Takes Parameters 

By default a program is .TOS, but use of the COMMANDS function 
changes it to a .TTP. Any use of graphics or GEM makes a program 
a .PRG file; you can also force a program to be a GEM program 
through use of the g compiler option. 

The file produced on the disk can be run from the Desktop directly 
by double-clicking on it like any other program. It does not need 
any of the compiler or its library file to be present - it is 
completely self contained. 

The stand-alone version of the compiler can only output to disk and 
so does not have an option for specifying the output destination in 
the above way. 
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Load bits (^) 


Q load progran in IT RW 
Q Perfom 'T1allot‘’s fron IT RfH 
^ Set 6EHDDS "FastUad" bit 
TT RMI TPA Size: UL 


Cancel 



From TOS 1.04 onwards, four bytes in the header of every Atari 
executable program are used by the operating system to change the 
way that the program is treated when loaded. The Load bits... 
box lets you control these bits in the program header; the meaning 
of the various options are described below: 

lood progrom in TT RAM. The program will be loaded into TT RAM 
if there is enough TT RAM available. You can use this for just 
about any fliSoft BASIC program. The exceptions are programs 
that change the physical screen address to point to an array or 
otherwise require an address used directly by the hardware to be 
in ST (system) RAM. 

Perform "A4a//ocs" from TT PAM. Malloc calls will be satisfied 
using TT RAM if possible. Again you can enable this unless you are 
using direct hardware access to the memory that you are 
mallocing. 

Set GEMDOS "Fastlood" bit. If this is set, the whole TPA area 
past the end of the BSS is not zeroed. This results in decreased 
loading times on large memory machines for those programs. You 
can set this for any HiSoft BASIC program that doesn't assume 
that the memory that it mallocs using GEMDOS is zero. 

TT PAM TPA size. The program's TPA size as a multiple of 128Kb. 
When the first option is set and this field is zero the program 
will be loaded into TT RAM if there is enough room for its code 
and if 128K of RAM is left for its variables and heap. If you 
would like your program to have at least 256K left, then make 
this field 1 and then, if there is insufficient 'TT RAM but enough 
ST RAM, your program will load there. 
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To set all the options on when using the stand-alone TTP version of 
the compiler you would use the following option: 

rem Soption %16777223 

this corresponds to &hl00()007. Using the interactive version is 
much easier - select the boxes and use 256 for the TT RAM TPA 
size! 


Advanced Options 

Cicking on the Advanced... button in the compiler options box 
brings up a dialog box like this: 


RltiH undefined sub-progrtns 
Continue on conpller errors 
Enoble variable eaoorts 
Force EEK progm 
Renovc intor-suP-progran jimps 
Suppress conpller Hirnlngs 
Use eld style doubles in files 

Lmpp sire: __Keep size:_ 

DR size: — Hi« labels: sage 

Return stack: _ Nath stack: _ 

string descriptors: .. 


I Cancel 


» 


The Advanced ...box 
We will now discuss these options, in turn: 

Allow undefined sub-programs (}) 

When using this option the compiler will not complain if you have 
declared a sub-program or function but not actually defined it In 
general this is dangerous since if you actually call the missing sub¬ 
program your program will crash. However it is useful when 
cr/led^ toolboxes that require user sub-programs to be 

The GEM toolbox uses this option so that you don't need to write a 
sub-program to handle menu clicks if you are not using errors. 

Continue on compiler errors (C) 

The C option causes the compilation to continue after an error 
without asking you. This is useful if you wish to leave a number of 
huge compilations taking place while you go and have a cup of 
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However if you are a beginner the extra error messages may be 
confusing (because the compiler itself can become a little confused) 
and you might prefer it to stop immediately if there is one error at 
the start of the file in any case. 

Enable variable exports (!) 

This option is for use when linking with Devpac assembler 
language. When enabled it causes the names of all your global 
variables, sub-programs and functions to be exported The use of 
these is described in Appendix F within the Technical Reference 
manual. 

Force GEM program (G) 

This option forces a compiled program to be a GEM program, with 
all input and output occurring in a window; this will 
automatically happen if any graphics commands are used. You 
may wish to force GEM mode if your program could run as a TOS 
program but you would prefer to have its output in a GEM window. 

Remove inter-sub-progam jumps {%) 

Normally HiSoft BASIC will add a jump instruction at the 
beginning of every sub-program and function so that if execution 
falls through' to the sub-program execution will continue at the 
next instruction after the sub-program; 

GOTO Finished John 
SUB John 

END SUB 
Finished_John; 

with the references to Finished_John added by the compiler. 

Enabling this option will cause these jumps to be omitted, thus 
resulting in a smaller finished program especially if you have 
many small sub-programs. However you need to ensure that a sub¬ 
program cannot be executed, as a crash will probably result. 

If your programs have sub-programs at the top and the main 
program at the bottom, you'll need to add a GOTO at the start of 
your main program in order to use this option. 
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Suppress Compiler Warnings (W) 

If the W+ option is specified then the warning messages normally 
produced by the compiler will be suppressed. 

Use old style doubles in files (*) 

HiSoft BASIC 1, Power BASIC and FirST BASIC for the ST 
normally store their doubles in binary files (using MKD$ and CVD) 
in a different format to that used by HiSoft BASIC 2, HiSoft 
BASIC for the Amiga and most languages that use IEEE doubles 
for 68000 computers. 

If you enable this option then HiSoft BASIC 2 will use the older 
style double ordering, meaning that you can use data files created 
with the older HiSoft BASICs for the ST. 

In general, we suggest that you convert your data files to the new 
format since this not only makes your data compatible with other 
machines but also it is likely that this option will be removed in 
the future. 

Maximum Labels (H) 

This sets the size of the code generator's label table. Using a 
larger number (the maximum is 5000) will generally give a faster 
compilation, although for small programs it doesn't have much 
effect. Each entry in the table requires 6 bytes and you'll receive a 
Label table full error message if you use too small a number. 

Return Stack Size (R) 

The return stack is that used for return addresses after GOSUBs, 
function calls and sub-program calls. It is also used for local 
numeric variables and by the run-time system. If it should ever run 
out it will hit the maths stack, which will result in various forms 
of crashes. 

The minimum is 200 bytes, and the default is 4096. If you have a 
heavily recursive program you may need to increase the return 
stack size. 
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Maths Stack Size (M) 

The maths stack is used for storing temporary numeric values 
during calculations and function calls. Should it ever run out the 
global area workspace will be corrupted. This option lets you set 
the maths stack size in bytes. 

The minimum value is 32 bytes and the default is 256 bytes. You 
should only need to change this if you have incredibly 
complicated numeric expressions. 

Temporary String Descriptors (T) 

In the highly unlikely event of the error String expression 
too complex appearing the number of temporary string descriptors 
may be increased from the default value of 15, for example: 

rem Soption T30 

Startup Options 

There are three different versions of the startup code, determined 
by the use of the following meta-commands: 

Leave Size (L) 

This allows the programmer to determine the amount of memory 
returned to the system at startup, the remainder being used by the 
running program. This option is mainly useful for GEM programs as 
the system memory area is used for the following things; 

• Resource files loaded with rsrc_load 

• Window titles and status lines 

• Menus created with the MENU function 

• Windows opened 

• Desk Accessory workspace 

• Other programs loaded with GEMDOS pexec call 

• Fonts and printer drivers loaded using GDOS 

The default is 4k bytes, but can be made bigger or smaller as 
required. For example if you are loading a large resource file you 
will need to make it larger. The compiled program will itself use 
the rest of the available memory. For example 

rem $option L40 

would leave 40k bytes free. 
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Keep size (K) 

This option specifies that a program will use a particular amount 
of memory, the rest being returned to the system. If you try to keep 
more memory than there is in the machine an error message will 
apjjear during program initialisation and execution aborted. 

This option would be useful for a menu program which in turn 
loads other programs and has a low memory requirement itself, so 
you might use; 

rem Soption K10 

which would keep 10k bytes, returning the rest to the system. 

Desk Accessory Size (J) 

This option works the same way as the Keep size (K) option but 
uses the desk accessory start up code. For information on writing 
desk accessories please see Appendix G of the Technical Reference 
manual. 

Debug Options 

Clicking on Debug ... from the compiler options box will bring up 
another dialog, like this: 



The Debug ...box 


These options are used in conjunction \vith our medium level 
debugger, MonSTB or if you wish to use a low level debugger 
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Add Debugger line numbers (&} 

This option causes extra information to be output to your program 
so that you can use the # operator in MonSTB that gives the 
program counter corresponding to a given line number. This means 
that you can set breakpoints etc. using BASIC line numbers rather 
than using machine code addresses. The line number information 
averages just over 2 bytes for each line that contains executable 
code. Whilst this increases its size on disk and when run using the 
debugger it does not increase the memory used by the program 
when run normally. ^ " 


: i 
! li 



Dump Tokens ($) 

This command causes the compiler to only perform its tokenising 
phase and then to output a file containing the tokens and internal 
tables produced. You can then use the Load pre-lokenised file (@) 
option to speed up subseauent compilations of files that would 
otherwi.se need to include this code. See the section on pre- 
tokenised files for more detail. 

The following options can only be used on the command line or 
embedded in the program, using REM SOPTION. 


This line number information is automatically included if you use 
the REM SPRON meta-command. 

Use Extended Debug (D) 

This option causes HiSoft BASIC to output MiSoft Extended Debug 
giving 22 characters of significance for labels rather than the 8 
characters used by the standard DRI format. When using the 
stand-alone compiler you need to use both this option and option S 
below to actually output the symbols. 

Add Debug information (S) 

Setting this option causes symbolic labels to bo added to your 
program for your sub-programs, functions and the entry points to 
the runtime system for use with debuggers such as MonSTB. If using 
the interactive compiler, you will probably want to use the 
Extended Debug option (see above) instead. If you are using the 
stand-alone compiler, use both these options. 

Other options 

Load pre~tokenised file (@) 

This option enables you to load a pre-tokenised file, like the GEM 
Toolbox, before compilation starts. This means that if you are using 
some debugged routines you can compile much more quickly Pre- 
tokenised files are compiled using the Dump Tokens command from 
the tile menu or via the $ option. This is described in detail 
below. 
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Remove reserved words (•^) 

This option lets you disable specific reserved words so that you can 
then use them as variables; the corresponding command cannot be 
accessed subsequently. To remove more than one word at a time 
separate the reserved words by a comma but without any spaces. 
For example, the following piece of code 

FOR lOOP“1 TO 10 
PRINT lOOp.lOOp’lOOp 
NEXT loop 

will work on old-fashioned BASICs that don't support D0...L00Ps 
but won't with newer BASICs because loop is a reserved word. To 
get this to work with MiSoft BASIC you could change all the 
loops to another name using the Search and Replace commands 
of the editor, or you could add 

REM SOPTION -LOOP 

to the start of the of the program. 

To help people porting programs from other systems we supply a 
number of include files that remove all the HiSoft BASIC reserved 
words that can be used as variables in that dialect. Whilst this 
can help you get the program running, it does mean that you will 
not be able to use the extra features of HiSoft BASIC to enhance 
the program, so we recommend that you only use tliis if you are in 
a hurry! 
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Finish without waiting for a keypress (Z) 

This option causes the stand-alone version of the compiler not to 
output a message and wait for a key at the end of compilation. 
This is for the benefit of command line interpreter and make fife 
users. If you are using a CLl you'll probably want to use this in the 
HB_OPT environment variable, so that it will apply to every 
compilation. 

If you are using the command line version from the desktop, you 
won't want to use this option. 

Suppress compiler titles (,) 

This option (a period) suppresses all compiler text output except 
error messages and is designed for CLl users who want the 
minimum output from multiple compilations. 

Stand Alone ,TTP Compiler 


In addition to the integrated, GEM-based version of the compiler 
we also supply HBASIC.TTP. This is a stand-alone, TOS version of 
the compiler intended for users who have committed editor 
preferences, or who prefer a CLI-type of programming environment. 

To use this from the Desktop simply double-click on it and enter a 
suitable command line, of the form: 

source^filename [options] 

The source_f ilename should be the name of the BASIC source 
file requiring compilation, and .BAS is assumed as an extension, but 
may be set explicitly to be something else. The options should be 
specified starting with and are the same as those described 
previously. 

One important difference between this and the integrated compiler 
is that all options default to off in the .TTP version. 

The file HBASIC.LIB should be on the same disk and in the same 
folder as the .TTP file. 
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For example, the command line: 

DEMO -0+,B-H,FTEST 

will compile the file DEMO.BAS with overflow and break checks 
on and create the output file with the name TEST, the extension 
being decided by the compiler. 

Users of batch files may wish to use the Z option, which obviates 
the need to press a key after successful compilation and returns 
immediately (Z stands for zzzz!). 

Note that as with the integrated version the compiler will use 
the INCBAS environment variable to search for include and pre- 
tokenised files and the HB_0PT environment variable gives the 
default options, so CLl users may wish to set HB_OPT to Z to 
suppress the wait for a key message. 

TT version of the compiler 


The TT version of the compiler works in a .similar way to the 
standard version except that it uses and generates 68030 
instructions for faster and more compact code and generates inline 
code for the 68882 maths co-processor. The code produced requires 
at least a 68020 and 68881 combination. 

The code for the 68882 uses the full extended precision on chip and 
stores intermediate values on the maths stack as doubles 
regardless of whether they are stored in memory as singles or 
doubles. In general the TT version is more accurate than the 
software routines. Rather than storing singles as Motorola Fast 
Floating Point (FFP), IEEE singles are used as .supported by the 
chip directly. These have different accuracy and precision to FFP 
numbers. 

As such, you should not expect the same answers for numeric 
calculations on both compilers; if you are developing for both the 
ST and the TT you need to check the accuracy of your calculations 
on both machines. 
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We could have made the TT version produce results that are much 
closer to those produced by the ST version but the code would have 
executed much slowly since inline code could not have been 
produced. One floating point intensive benchmark runs 100 times 
faster with the TT version than it does on the ST version on the 
same machine. 

For commercial developers who want their products to run on both 
machines, rather than providing an auto-sensing version of the 
system that would use software or hardware floating point 
according to the system, we suggest that you provide two versions 
as we have done with HiSoft BASIC; this really lets the TT 
version take advantage of the new hardware. 

Running Programs _ 


If you click on Run from the Program menu or press Alt-X you will 
run a program previously compiled into memory. If you have made 
any changes to the source code of the current program since the last 
compilation, an automatic compilation will occur, before the 
program is run. If there are any compilation errors then it is not 
possible to run the program. When a compilation occurs as a result 
of a Run command it uses the current options as set by the last 
Compile,., command. 

Programs compiled to memory and executed using this command 
work in a very similar way to when they are compiled to disk and 
double-clicked, although there is one important difference - they 
have much less memory available when they run, as an editor and 
compiler (and maybe other tools) are sharing the memory space 
with them. 

A pfbgram compiled to memory can be broken out of at most times 
by pressing the key combination Shift-Alt-Help. 


Run Directory 

Selecting Directory on the Compile menu lets you choose the 
directory path that will be passed to any programs that you run in 
memory. If you select Current then the editor's current directory 
will be used; when Top Window is select the directory 
corresponding to the top most window will be used. 
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This can be useful if your program needs to load subsidiary files as 
it can find them immediately even if you have loaded the editor 
from another folder. Remember that you can change the editor's 
current directory using the Change Directory command from the 
File menu. 

Problems 

When issuing a Run command from the editor the machine may 
seem to 'hang up' and not run the program. This occurs if the mouse 
is in the menu bar area of the screen and can be corrected by 
moving the mouse. Similarly when a program has finished 
running, the machine may not return to the editor. Again, moving 
the mouse will cure the problem. This is due to a feature of GEM 
beyond our control. 
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WERCS 

The Resource Editor 


WERCS is an acronym for WIMP Environment Resource 
Construction Set and is pronounced Works. It allows you to create 
and edit resource files for use with GEM programs and also 
provides you with the information you need to write these 
programs in HiSoft BASIC. 

What is a Resource File? 


A resource file is a special file (normally with the extension .RSC) 
that contains resources. A resource is actually a tree structure in 
memory which is used by the GEM AES to produce such things as: 

• Menus 

• Dialog boxes 

• Icons 

• Alert boxes 

• Strings 

A resource file contains such things to deliberately keep them 
separate from your program code. In addition, the X-Y co-ordinates 
of every item in a tree is stored in such a way as to produce the 
same visual layout, regardless of the screen resolution. This means 
one resource file can be used for all screen modes and by many 
different programs. 

Using resource files is good practice because it encourages 
modularity and aids portability thus saving you time and energy 
in the long run. 

A certain understanding of the way a resource file works is 
required in order to create and use such a file. 

Each resource file contains one or more trees. A tree may be one of 
five different types: For?>i, Menu, Free String, Alert or Free linnge. 
Forms and Menus are the most common; each of these, in turn, 
consists of individual objects, where each object has a distinct type, 
use, purpose and appearance. 
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Whilst you are learning to use WERCS we recommend that you 
start off by using just Forms. 

What is a Tree ? 

Forms (or Dialog Boxes) and Menus are GEM AES object trees and to 
understand resource files you need to understand the structure of 
object trees. 


Many of the WERCS commands work on parts of object trees and 
we shall use tree terminology to describe them. 

When it is loaded into memory an object tree is like an array of 
records, each record describing an object. The first object (with 
index 0) is called the root object. It is normally the outer box of a 
Dialog Box. Each object in the tree has eleven fields. Three of 
these fields, the head, tail and next fields, hold integer values that 
dictate to the AES the structure of the tree. Fortunately you do not 
normally need to access these directly, WERCS does it for you. As 
an example, say we have a Dialog Box like this; 


Message 


1 

-- 

1 1 radiol t 

1 radio! 1 

1 - .. J - 

_ . _ 


I OM 1 


The tree structure this represents can be shown as: 
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where the components of each box are: 



Object number 0 is called the root of the tree. Its children are 
Message, Radio Box and OK button. Radio box's parent is 
outer box; its children are First Radio and Second Radio; its 
siblings are Message and OK button. First radio and Second 
radio are childless and they are grand children of the root object, 
outer box. 

Most of the terminology used to describe object trees is similar to 
that used in human family trees; of course objects only have one 
parent and most people don't think of themselves as ultimately 
descended from a root! 

Normally what is important with object trees is the tree structure, 
not the order that the items are in memory. The detail of how 
trees are stored in memory is described in technical Reference • 
Chapter 4. 

What is an Object? 

There are thirteen types of object that you can have in object trees; 
most of them are some form of text or boxes or a combination of 
both. Different types have different memory requirements; in 
general the more flexibility the more bytes are used. 

As well as the fields described above, associated with each object 
is its position, size and also some flags and states. 

The position of an object is always given relative to its parent; 
normally you set the position and size of the object using the mouse 
- WERCS takes care of the calculations for you. 

The flags and slates are used for two purposes; first to change the 
appearance of an item; for example whether a box has an outline 
(Outlined), and also to give information to the AES; for example 
that clicking on a Button will cause control to be transferred back 
to your program (Exit). To start off with you need not be too 
concerned about flags and states as WERCS gives you sensible 
defaults. 
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The thirteen types of objects are as follows: 

• Box A straightforward box - can have a fill pattern and 

a border. 

• /Sox An 'invisible' Box; only truly invisible if it has no 

border. 

A straightforward string of characters. 

Like a String but with a box round it; normally used 
for Dialog Box buttons. 

Like a String but with more formatting 
possibilities; colour, size and justification. 

Like Text but with a surrounding box as well. 

A single character in a box. The most memory 
efficient way to have a single character in a filled 
or coloured box. 

A special form of String only used in Menus. 

This is like Text but can be used for editable text so 
that you can type in characters, numbers etc. The 
programming interface isn't easy but we show you 
how to do it in the example program. 

Like FText but with a box around it. 

A simple bit-mapped graphic image. 

Like an Image, but with a mask so that it changes 
sensibly when selected and also has a character 
and string associated with it. Originally invented 
for the desktop's disk icons. 

A programmer-defined object with its own drawing 
routine. We recommend that you don't try these out 
until you've exhausted the possibilities of the pre¬ 
defined objects. 

Header Files 

In order for a program to use a resource file, the programmer must 
be given a method of referring to each tree and object; WERCS 
helps you by creating a header file, as well as the actual resource 
file. As you create a resource file you can give names to both trees 
and objects, so that you can refer to these names within your 
program. The header file contains constants which translate these 
names into integer values. The header file is made available to 
your program using REM $include. 


• String 

• Button 

• Text 

• BoxText 

• BoxChar 

• Title 

• FText 


• FBoxText 

• Image 

• Icon 


• ProgDef 
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If the compiled version of the header file is out of step with the 
resource file, strange things will happen; this varies from slight 
mis-behaviour to total system crashes. 



Quick Tour 


Running WBRCS 

To run WERCS, simply double-click on the WERCSBAS.PRG icon 
or run it from the Tools menu from within the HiSoft BASIC 
editor. WERCS also needs its .RSC file in order to run. 

There now follows a whistle-stop tour of WERCS introducing the 
editing facilities available. A more detailed reference section is to 
be found in the next section. 

Low Resolution 

WERCS runs in all screen modes, for maximum flexibility. When 
running in low-resolution, the title of each menu is reduced to the 
first two characters only. However, the full menu title is shown at 
the top of the menu box, once it has been pulled down. 

Creating a New Resource File 

Having loaded and executed, WERCS will display a tree wiiidou’, 
labelled Untitled. A tree window displays all the trees within the 
file and initially this is blank since you are starting with an 
empty file. 

Creating a New Tree 

To create a new tree you simply select a suitable type of tree from 
the Tree menu - this stage is known as tree-level editiii}(. An icon 
representing this type of tree will appear in the tree window, 
together with a dialog box. The main point of interest for the time 
being is the name that you wish to call the tree - when you are 
happy with its name press Return and you will then be at the 
object-edithig level. 
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Creating Objects 

WERCS will now display a window showing the new tree, 
allowing you to add and edit new objects. To add an object, select 
the object type from the Object menu. The mouse will change into 
a representation of that object, then you should click where you 
require the object to be placed. To name this object, double-click on 
it, to move it simply drag it, or to re-size it click on its lower 
right-hand corner. 

When you arc satisfied with the objects in this tree, clicking on 
the Close box will return you to the main tree window. If you don't 
like anything you have done, the last session may be aborted by 
selecting Abandon Edit from the Edit menu. 

When the tree window is visible, an existing tree may be edited 
by double-clicking on its icon. Certain attributes, such as the name, 
may be changed by single-clicking to produce a dialog box. 

When you are happy with your resource file you can save it using 
Save As. This will create the .RSC file containing the actual 
resources, a .HRD file containing your names for each item, and a 
header file for use with HiSoft BASIC programs. 

Using WERCS 


General 

Most of the editing actions inside WERCS are obtained from menus 
or via the corresponding keyboard shortcut. Keyboard shortcuts are 
shown in each menu with a ij symbol denoting the Alt key, and * 
denoting the Ctrl key. Menus that are inapplicable at a particular 
time are disabled. Owing to a bug in the original version (1.0) of 
the operating system, the titles are not disabled when using these 
ROMs, although naturally these commands will have no effect. 
There is a summary of the keyboard short-cuts at the end of this 
chapter. 
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Introduction to Creating and Editing 
Trees 


There are two main levels when running WERCS. The Tree Level is 
used for manipulating the trees which are in your file and the 
Object Level for the items within those trees. 

When you open a file (or use New) a window containing the trees 
in the file is shown, known as the tree luindozv. You can add a new 
tree to the file by clicking on one of the items on the Tree menu: 
Form, Alert, Free String, Menu and Free Image. Whilst you are 
learning to use WERCS and if you are not familiar with GEM it is 
best to just use Forms. Forms account for the vast majority of trees 
in any case. 

Note that a Form is also known as a Dialog Box; we use the terms 
inter-changeably. Generally we use Form in the context of editing 
and in the programming section we refer to Dialog Boxes. 


After clicking on Form from the Tree menu you will be presented 
with a dialog box like this: 



You can now enter the name of the tree. The defaults for these are 
MENUl, MENU2, FORMl, FORM2 etc. 

Pressing the Return key or clicking on the Edit button will then let 
you edit the objects within the tree. The other buttons and fields 
are described in detail later. 


To edit an existing tree, such as a Menu or a Form, double-click on 
the appropriate tree icon. You will then be taken straight to the 
Object Level. 
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Changing Objects 

Once you have clicked on Edit from the Name of Tree box you are 
ready to add objects to the tree. To add a new item to a tree, click 
on the required item type from the Object menu. The mouse will 
change to an outline representation of the item that you are 
adding. Release the mouse button and move the mouse to where 
you would like the new item, then press the mouse button. If you 
decide you do not want to add this item after all, click on the 
Cancel item from the Edit menu. 

When you have finished editing a form click on the Close box; 
this will return you to Tree Level mode. 

Selecting objects 

To change the attributes of any object, single-click on it. It will 
then be selected (highlighted) and you can use most of the menus to 
change its attributes, the border for example. The exceptions to 
this are the text items. Images and Icons; to edit these, double¬ 
click on an object. 

When the object is selected the GEM selected bit is used to show 
this. This means that if you click on a box it will appear black. In 
particular if you click on the outer box it will all go black. If you 
didn't mean to click there you can either: 

• click on the menu item Cancel from the Edit menu, 

• click outside the box, or 

• click on the item that you meant to select. 

If you wish to edit the parent of the current object, single-click 
with the Ait key held down - the parent of the object will then be 
selected. If you already have an item selected and Alt-click again, 
its parent will be selected. This may be repeated any number of 
times until the whole tree is selected. To bring up the Text Box of 
an object's parent double-click whilst holding down Alt. 

Item Names and Text 

To change the Text or Name (remember: Text is the displayed 
message; Name is what your program will know the item as) of an 
object, double-click on that item - this will present a Text dialog 
box. This varies depending on the item. 
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For example a Box only has a Name and presents a dialog box like 
this: 



Buttons have one Text field and so have this type of box: 




Whereas FText and FBoxText items have the appropriate 
TEDINFO fields as well; 


I 



To make the Name the same as the Text, click on the Same 
button - this is like clicking on OK except that the object will be 
given a name based on the text of that object and the Prefix for 
this tree, if any. This can save a great amount of tedious object 
naming. For editable text the name is taken from the Template 
thus giving the same name as your prompt. 


Since underline characters are used by WBRCS in a special way 
then, when editing text fields, you should enter underline 
characters (_) as tildes (-) and vice versa. If we didn't do this it 
would be impossible to see ho^v many underlines you have in your 
Template strings. 
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To enter control characters into strings enter \ \ (two back slashes) 
followed by the ASCII symbol corresponding to the control 
character. For example the Alt key symbol is entered as \\7. 
Similarly the copyright symbol (©) is \\189. Don't try and enter 
a null character \\0 as the AES treats this as the terminator of 
the string. 

In the unlikely event that you need to enter two consecutive back¬ 
slashes type three instead; for three back-slashes type four and so 
on. 

When using formatted text (FText or FBoxText) you should ensure 
that the Text field has the same number of characters as the 
Template field has -s (stored in the file as underlines). If you are 
using different Valid characters then you should have the same 
number of characters in the Valid field as there are ~s in the 
Template field. 

If you are using the same character throughout the Valid string 
you can enter just one as in the example above. We have not seen 
this facility officially documented but it works with all known 
versions of the operating system at the time of writing. 

The other attributes of TEDINFOs (such as Large/Small characters) 
are set using the Text menu. 

BoxChars (single characters surrounded by boxes) have their own 
dialog box, thus: 



Moving and Sizing Objects 

To change the size of an item, place the mouse near its bottom 
right-hand corner and drag to the required size. By near its bottom 
comer we normally mean within one character cell of the bottom 
corner but inside the object. If the object is less than a character 
high then you should click within the bottom half-character of 
the box. Similarly if it is less than one character wide you need to 
click within a half-character of the right. 
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Note that the border of an object is often outside the object itself 
as is any outline or shadow of a box. This area is not considered 
part of the object by the obiC_find call. This means that you 
will not be able to select or drag an object by clicking in its border, 
outline or shadow. Also, any program you write to handle such 
objects must bear this in mind. 

To move an object within a tree, drag from somewhere other than 
the bottom right-hand corner. If the object has any children, they 
will move with the object. 

To move or size any parent or siblings of an object, first select the 
required objects using Alt-clicking as described under Se/ecfing 
Objects above and then drag as if you were moving a single item. 

If you want a quick copy of an object or objects, select and then 
Shift-drag. Generally it is best to Shift-click with the mouse near 
the top left corner of the object as this is where the object will 
appear. This will lot you move a new copy of the object leaving 
the old one where it was, so you can drag the new one to its new 
position. This is particularly useful if you have a set of similar 
objects with the same flags and attributes set (say disabled, right 
justified small Text). Set up the first one and then Shift-drag to 
create the rest. 

If you using Shift-clicking to move an object which has children, 
you will get copies of the children too. When you let go of the 
mouse you will be asked whether you wish to delete the children 
too. Indicate that you do wish to delete the children; otherwise 
you will get an extra set of children, starting where you originally 
clicked. 

If you move an object outside its parent then you will be asked for 
confirmation of this (unless you are in Expert Mode). 

If you move an object so that it would completely cover another 
object or objects then you will again be asked if you wish to adopt 
these objects as children of the object that you have moved. If the 
new position of the object will partially cover another then you 
will be given an error message. 

After you have moved or sized an object it may be snapped to the 
nearest character or half-character boundary, if you have used the 
Auto Snap or Half Character Snap commands. 
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You may also change the position and size of an object using the 
Extras command from the Flags menu. 

Editing Images 

Double-clicking on an image will bring up the Icon Editor which 
will give a screen display similar that below; 
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The largest and main part of the display is used for editing the 
Image a pixel at a time. Beneath this is an Actual Size 
representation of the Image, as it will appear in your form and to 
the right are various buttons that you may click on. 

To change an individual pixel, just click in the appropriate place 
on the screen; if it was black it will become white and vice-versa 
To make a number of pixels the same colour click and drag; note 
that the actual size display will only the updated when you 
release the mouse button. 

At the top of the button area are the buttons for changing the 
height oi the Image together with the current height (28 in the 
example above). To increase the height click on H+ and to decrease 
It click on H-. Both of these work one pixel at a time and will 
repeat if you hold the mouse button down. The size of the main 
changes to ensure that it is as large as possible whilst 
still displaying the Image at actual size beneath it. 
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The Clear button will clear the entire Image to 

are in Expert Mode you will be prompted to check that this is 

what you want. 

The Fill button will fill the entire Image to black; as with Clear 
you will normally be prompted for confirmation. 
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Cancel is used to cancel all the changes that you have made since 
entering the Image Editor; if you are not in Expert Mode you will 
be prompted to ensure that this is what you require. 

To name an Image, double-click in the Actual Si/;e area; the usual 
name box will then be displayed. 

The Text menu can be used to set the foreground colour of the 
Image. 

The normal way to exit from the Image Editor is via the Close box 
although you can also use the commands on the File and Misc 
menus. 

Editing Icons 

The display when editing an Icon is like this; 



Editing an Icon is like editing an Image except that the main 
display consists of the Data of the Icon on the left and the Mask 
of the Icon on the right. There are also some extra buttons in the 
Icon Area, and the Icon's string and character fields can also be 
accessed. 

There are two Actual Size displays; the one on the left normally 
shows the icon not selected; that on the right shows it selected. If 
however you set the Selected bit using the Flags menu from the 
Object Level window then these will be the other way round. The 
Icon on the left is always as it will appear in the file. 
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The extra buttons for Icons are used as follows: 

Data and Mask are a pair of radio buttons; if Data is selected 
then the Data bit map is used as the source for the commands 
below and also as the current bitmap for Clear, Fill, VFiip and HFlip; 
WERCS will remind you which bitmap you are destroying unless 
you are in Expert Mode. The rest of the commands are described 
assuming that Data has been selected; to perform the action the 
other way click on Mask to select it first. 

Copy, AND, OR, and XOR perform the appropriate logical 
operation; so that Copy will make the Mask the same as the 
Data; AND will set only the bits in the mask that are already set 
in both the Mask and the Data; OR will set bits that are set in 
either or both and XOR will set those bits that are different in 
the two bitmaps. 

Cover will copy the mask and surround the bits that are already 
set with extra bits. The source bitmap should not have any pixels 
set around each edge as these will be cleared in the source so that 
it can be covered correctly. This is useful for producing the first 
attempt at an Icon's mask from its Data bitmap; this is another 
command that is best understood by experiment. As usual you will 
be warned about the area that will be destroyed before proceeding 
if you are not in Expert Mode. If you delete something 
unintentionally you can always use Cancel to revert to the Icon 
before you entered the Icon editor. 

Zoom causes the current selected bitmap. Data or Mask, to take 
up the whole of the main display; this is intended for editing 
large Icons where each pixel is very small in the main display. 
Click on Zoom again to return to the normal display. 

Visually a finished Icon has three components; the Bitmap part, 
the String (ICON in the example above) and the Character (A in 
the example above). Every object of type Icon has an overall size 
just like any other GEM object; this is normally bigger than the 
Bitmap itself. The three components may each be positioned 
independently relative to the top left corner of the object. In the 
example, the Bitmap is to the left of the box and the Text near 
the bottom in the middle. Strangely the single Character's 
position is actually relative to the bitmap not the main object. 
Also GEM will draw the Bitmap and String even if they are 
outside the object's box. 
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To edit the text of the Icon's String, double-click on the text in the 
Actual Size display; this will bring up the usual text name box so 
that you can enter the String and also set the Name of the Icon 
object. The Icon Text may also be moved in the normal manner. 
Editing the Icon's Character works in a similar way and you may 
also move the Bitmap itself within the nominal box represented 
by co-ordinates of the object. The object's co-ordinates are changed 
as usual in the Object Level window. 

Frequently Icons do not need either or both of the String and 
Character attributes; you can just set these to be blank. So that you 
can edit such text, on entry to the Icon Editor, blank strings are 

represented as-and blank characters as _ . As a result of 

this and the fact that the actual display for icons is simulated (so 
that WERCS knows accurately where the components are) the 
Actual Display is not quite the same as the GEM display in the 
main Object Level window or when the Icon is displayed by your 
program. 

We will now describe the menus in detail. 

File Menu 

The File menu is used to manipulate which file you are editing. 
Initially you are editing a blank file, shown within a window 
labelled Untitled. 

New 

To starting editing a new empty file, click on the New item from 
the File menu. 

Loading 

To load an existing resource file click on Load and select the 
appropriate file from the File Selector. An alert box saying .HRD 
file not found will appear if this file is missing - you will still 
be able to edit your file although any names previously attached 
to trees or objects will be lost. 

Another way of loading a file is to set up the GEM Desktop to 
load WERCS when you click on .RSC or .HRD files, using Install 
Application. Similarly you may invoke WERCS from a CLI (such 
as Craft) in which case the file extension is not required. 
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In addition, if you launch WERCS from within the HiSoft BASIC 
editor (via the Tools menu), the resource file that is connected 
with the BASIC program that is being edited will be loaded 
automatically. 

If you wish to load a resource file created with another resource 
editor you may like to convert the other editor's equivalent of the 
HRD file into a true .HRD file, in order to preserve the names of 
your items, using the conversion utility WCONVERT. 

Importing Images 

Images and Icons converted using the WIMAGE utility can be 
imported using the Import Image item on the File menu. You will 
bo presented with the File Selector to enter the file to import. 
This will copy the object to the Clipboard, subsequently selecting 
Paste from the Edit menu will place it in your file. 

This command actually copies the second object from the first tree 
in the file to the Clipboard. 

Saving 

Clicking on Save As will present you with the standard file 
selector and you can choose a filename for the current file. Clicking 
Save saves the file, without pause, under its original name - if 
the file was Untitled then Save will do a Save As. 

The filename you enter into the File Selector for Save As need not 
have any extension - suitable extensions will be added by WERCS. 
In addition to a .RSC file, an .HRD (for HiSoft Resource 
Definition) file is also saved. This is a special file which contains 
such details as the names you have selected for the contents of 
that file. The .HRD file format is described in detail in the 
Technical Reference manual. 

Save Prefs 

The default values tor various options are read in from a file 
called WERCS.INF. This is searched for on the standard GEM path 
- see Selling the Path in the Editor section for more detail. 

To change the defaults use the Save Prefs item on the File menu. 
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To leave WERCS, click on Quit. If you have changed the file you 
are editing you will be given the opportunity to save or lose /our 
modifications. You can also use the Close box on the tree window to 

WERCS from within the 

Flags Menu 

attributes that are part of the 
b_state and ob_f lags fields of object tree items. A selected 

Tfi'eyfrastfo J'! G™ „a.es (or 


Selectable 

Default 

Exit 

Editable 

Radio Button 

Touch Exit 

Hide 

Selected 

Crossed 

Checked 

Disabled 

Outlined 

Shadowed 


SELECTABLE 

DEFAULT 

EXIT 

EDITABLE 

RBUTTON 

TOUCHEXIT 

HIDETREE 

SELECTED 

CROSSED 

CHECKED 

DISABLED 

OUTLINED 

SHADOWED 


Un Hide Children 

^e it™ Un Hide children will dear the HIDETREE bit for any 
immediate children of the selected object so that they become 
visible and you may then select them once more. ^ 
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Extras 


This displays a dialog box similar to that shown below which 
allows direct access to the object's internal structure and thus care 
should be taken when using this command. 



The X,Y, Width and Height items are relative to the object's 
parent in pixels. These may be modified; use this with care as you 
can easily make objects move outside their parents. 

The Extended Type is the most significant byte of the object 
word. This is ignored by the AES but may be used for your own 
purposes. 

No Of Children is the number of first generation children that an 
object has. It does not include 'grand-children'. 

Index in tree is the object number relative to the root object of the 
tree. 

Child number is 0 for the first child of its parent, 1 for the second 
and so on. This field may be changed, in which case the objects 
between the old and new positions will change position in the tree. 
The easiest way to place the children of a particular parent in a 
particular order is to select the first child and make this child 0 
then select the second child and make this child 1, etc. 

Objects may also be re-ordered using Sort from the Misc menu. 

Parent gives the Index in tree number of the object's parent. 
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The buttons m the box (Image and Icon in the above example) 
tell you what type the selected object is and let you change the 
object's ty^ Image may be changed to Icon, Box to IBox, String to 
Button, and Text, FText, BoxTexl and FBoxText interchanged. ® 

Changing Icons into Images loses the mask and string items of the 
prompted for confirmation unless you are in Expert 

Fill Menu 

you change the fill pattern of the object, the 
colour of the fill and whether it is opaque or transparent. Opaque 
means that text will be displayed with a white background 
whereas transparent means that the fill pattern and fill will 
show 'behind' the text. 

B^xTextr^^PR^"-? -■'pplicable to Box, BoxChar, 

BoxText and FBoxText objects. The transparent/opaque setting is 
only applicable to BoxText, Text, FBoxText and FText objects. ^ 

The Fill menu is also used to set the background colours of icons. 

Border Menu 

Lets you change the colour and size of the border for an object 
Clicking on the Size item brings up a box as below: 



The Border Size is specified in pixels as appropriate. A negative 
size means the border is drawn inside the box; a positive number 
means it is drawn outside. This is only normally useful with Box 
BoxChar, BoxText, FBoxText and IBox objects. ' 

If set for FText or Text objects, the border affects the size of the 
box that IS drawn when the object is selected thus increasing or 
decreasing the visual size of the object. ” 
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Text Menu 

hL actual text li changed by double-clicking on the object. 

Clipboard 

o?obMOtltdeaHS''ri'^ 

;Tp£“V’'“”T “™ 

clipboard commands can be found on the Edit menu 


BPiliiS 

Paste 

wSiS T^rrur'5’r “’ ^ P""?"® ""S" waits for you to 
caned this, click on &ncel ^0 m’P”"”"' 'P° 

Copy 

pS copies the current selection to the clipboard and leaves it in 

Cancel 

iisi^sss-s 

iilsziasi'ss 
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Abandon Edit 


This allows you to abort the object-level editing that you are 
currently performing. All changes made since you chose to edit the 
current tree will be lost. It's ideal if you have made a major 
mistake in editing a particular tree. 

Delete 

Delete works like Cut but leaves the contents of the clipboard 
intact. 

! To copy just some of the objects of a parent, 

. create a new Box using the Object menu and 

make this cover the objects you wish to copy. 
Then select Copy and use Delete {not Cut) to 
delete your temporary Box, but not its 
children. Now use Paste to place tlie copy of 
the objects where you need them and then 
Delete to remove the outer Box again. This 
sounds more complicated than it is in practice. 

Misc Menu 

Auto Size 

With Auto Size enabled, every time you change the text of an 
object the size of the object's box will change to just surround it; 
thus if you make the text of a Button longer it will make the 
Button bigger; shortenmg the string will make the box smaller. If 
you switch Auto Size off, the Button would stay the same size and 
the new text would not necessarily fit in the existing box. 

Auto Naming 

If Auto Naming is enabled (shown by a tick) then objects are 
automatically given a Name as if the Same button in the Text 
dialog box had been clicked. The Name is based on the tree's 
prefix, if any, and the Text of the item. 

Auto Snap 

If this item is selected from the Misc menu then every item that 
you move or size will be snapped to the nearest character boundary. 
This is useful to make sure that items line up and will appear the 
same in different screen resolutions. 
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Half Char Snap 

If this item is selected from the Misc menu then objects will snap 
to the nearest half-character boundary, in a similar way to 
character snap. However if you are designing a resource file to run 
in more than one resolution then objects will not necessarily come 
out the same, as half a character in one resolution may be either a 
whole character or a quarter of a character in another resolution. 

Find Text 

This enables you to find occurrences of a particular string within 
the text fields of the objects. You are presented with a dialog box, 
as below, 



For example, if you have a number of menus and cannot remember 
which menu contained the item Stop you could use this command. 
The appropriate tree is opened and the object containing the string 
is selected. 

Find Name 


This item searches for a particular named object within the file, 
opens the appropriate tree and selects the object. The box 
presented looks like this; 
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This allows you to select an object given its object number in the 
current tree; this can be useful if you have an object outside its 
parent. 



Sort 


This enables you to sort the children of a particular object 
according to various possible criteria that are selected from the 
dialog box: 



Top to Bottom and Bottom to Top will sort the objects according 
to dieir y position on the screen whilst Left to Right and Right to 
Lett will sort them according to their x position on the screen. 
Ihere are two priorities for the sort. First and Second. Note that 
the sort does not affect the objects' positions on the screen, it 
affects their order in memory and within the tree. 


The default is First, Top to Bottom and Second, Left to Right. 
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So, say we have 6 objects (names obja to objf in any order in the 
tree and in memory) with screen representations as follows: 

r 1 

J 

Tree Level Editing 

objd obja obje 


Forms 


objb objf objc 

and then we sort using the default options. The objects will be 
sorted so that their order in memory and in the tree is objd, obja, 
Obje, objb, objf, objc. Note that the sort will not affect the 
screen representations. 




Forms are the most common type of tree in resource files; they arc 
normally used for dialog boxes, but can also be used for replacement 
desktops, to change the pattern of the background in a GEM 
program or to add icons to it. When you create a new Form or 
single-click on an existing one in the file window, you are 
presented with a dialog box like the one below: 


Alphabetic means that the strings of the objects are compared 
rather than their screen positions. Sorting alphabetically does not 
mean that the objects will change position on screen only that 
their position in the object tree and in memory may change. 

Remember to select the parent of the objects that you wish to sort 
before you click on Sort. You can use Alt-clicking to select the 
parent of a given object. 

Test 

Test lets you test out a Form, Menu or Alert Box. In order to test a 
Form it must have an object (such as a Button) with the EXIT and 
SELECTABLE flags set, or alternatively with the TOUCHEXIT flag 
set. If it does not then you arc given an error message. 

When you click on an Exit Button (or click on an item if testing a 
Menu) then you are told which item you have selected and its 
name, if any. You can choose whether to continue testing the tree, 
or return to WERCS. If you double-click on a TOUCHEXIT item then 
the value displayed will not include the top bit, as returned by 
form_do. 

Expert level 

If this is enabled (shown by a tick) then all warnings to do with 
tree re-organising are suppressed; for example, when an object is 
given a new parent, or commands that effect the entire data or 
mask bitmaps in the icon editor. This also includes the warning 
about losing information when changing an Icon to an Image using 
Extras and when using the Abandon Edit command. 
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The name of the tree may be changed. WERCS will check to ensure 
that it is a valid name according to the current selection of 
Language, with the correct case, and that it is not a duplicate of a 
current name. If the other item with this duplicate name is an 
object you can use the Find Name command to select it and then 
change its name. 

Remember that in Mixed case Ok and OK are different names but if 
you have selected Lower or Upper case then they are not. 

Pressing the Return key or clicking on the Edit button will then let 
you edit the objects within the tree. 

Cancel will not add a now tree to the file and will disregard any 
changes to the free name that you have made. 

To add more than one tree without editing them immediately, 
click on the OK button - this lets you set up a number of trees 
without entering the objects. 
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To re-order the trees in a file, click on the Move button. This will 
change the mouse form to a pointing finger; you should then click 
on the tree that you wish to place immediately after the current 
form. Owing to the structure of resource files, when the file is 
reloaded, the Menus and Forms will be first, followed by the Free 
Strings and Alerts, followed by the Free Images. 

To delete or copy an entire tree, click on the appropriate button. To 
paste a tree from the clipboard into your file, click on Paste from 
the Edit menu. 

This box also lets you set up the Prefix for this particular tree. 
This is used to provide the start of the names of objects if you use 
Auto Naming. 

To edit an existing tree, double-click on the appropriate tree icon. 
You will then be taken straight to the Object Level. 

Menus 

Menus are a very special type of Form which must conform to a 
number of un-publishcd rules, otherwise GEM will behave 
strangely. Fortunately, when using WERCS, you don't have to 
worry about these rules as WERCS will cope with them for you. 

When you ask for a new menu you will see a screen similar to that 
below; 

Deft flit Edit Fl«gs • ■ Dbjtct Hlic Fill Border Text 
91 HENUZ 

Deft rile 


I t 

Normally Menus consist of Titles (which are displayed along the 
top of the screen) and Strings (which are displayed in the pull¬ 
down menus themselves). To add a new Title, click on Title from 
the Object menu and then click in the menu bar where you would 
like it. The other Titles (and their menus) will be moved if 
required. 
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To add items to a given Title, first click on the Title itself; this 
will cause the appropriate Menu to appear, for example: 

Desk File Edit Flags Tr»:p Dbjett Hlsc Fill Border Text 
|9| - I1EHU2'~ 


File 


.Du.it. 


You can then insert objects in the usual manner, normally Strings, 
and objects below the new object will be moved down. You should 
ensure that the mouse pointer is at the left edge of the box when 
inserting objects; otherwise you will leave a 'hole' to the left of it. 

You can use types other than Strings in Menus if you wish; we used 
WERCS to produce its own resource file, for example. You can also 
change the flags and states of items just as if you were editing a 
Form. For those objects that have them, the items on the Fill, 
Border and Text menus can be used. 

If you want your menu to work in more than one resolution don't use 
Icons or Images or you will find that there will either be gaps 
between them or they will overlap. This is because the width and 
height of these objects are a different number of character cells in 
different resolutions. This can be avoided by adjusting the object 
once it is loaded so that there are no gaps between icons. 

The boxes surrounding menus must not be take up more than one 
quarter of the screen, otherwise the system may crash. Be 
especially careful, when designing menus for use in Low Resolution. 

The Tree Name box can be used in the same way as for Forms. 

Free Strings 

A Free String is a string of characters that is not connected with 
any particular tree. They can be used to facilitate foreign-language 
versions of software, for example. 

The Name and Text of the Free String can be modified in the same 
way as any other type of string in WERCS so that you can use \ \ 
to enter control and graphics characters for example. 
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To edit an existing Free String, it is only necessary to single- or 
double-click to bring up the box shown above. 

The Delete, Copy, Move and OK buttons work in the same way 
as with Forms, detailed earlier. 

Make Alert can be used to turn a Free String into an Alert. You 
should ensure that the String conforms to the rules for Alerts, as 
described below. 

Alerts 

Alert Boxes are actually stored as Free Strings (see above) but are 
passed to the AES f orni_alert call to display an alert box. 

There are two types of restrictions as to the contents of Alerts; the 
first type is those restrictions documented by Atari (to keep down 
the amount of memory used by the AES when displaying them) 
and the second type of restriction is caused by bugs in the first 
release of the operating system ROMs. 

As officially documented, each line in an alert box must be no more 
than 30 characters and there is a maximum of 5 lines. Each Button 
must be no more than 20 characters each and there is a maximum 
of three Buttons. Strings and Buttons may not contain ] or I 
characters. ROMs prior to 1.2 do not check for the infringement of 
these rules and failing to adhere to them will corrupt certain 
areas of the AES workspace! WERCS rigidly enforces these rules 
when converting the tree representation back to a string. 
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The release 1.0 of the ST ROMs contained various bugs, including 
long buttons/short text problems. Before releasing a commercial 
program ensure you have checked all your Alerts on a 1.0 ROM 
machine. Subsequent ROM releases (1.2 a.k.a. Blitter TOS, 1.4 
a.k.a. Rainbow TOS and 1.6 a.k.a. STE TOS) have these problems 
corrected. These difficulties with the early ROMs have not been 
documented and so WERCS cannot check reliably for them. If you 
have later ROMs you have the flexibility to use some Alerts that 
it is not possible to use with the earlier ROMs. 

The dialog box that you are presented with, when you single-click 
on an Alert Box in the file window, looks like this: 



Which icon will appear in the Alert Box is controlled by clicking 
on the appropriate icon in the tree display as above. 

The Delete, Copy, Cancel, OK and Move buttons work in a 
similar way to those on the Form Tree Name dialog box. 

Clicking on Make String turns this item into a Free String rather 
than an Alert. 

Clicking on Edit (or double-clicking on the the icon from the tree 
level display) will open an Object Level window that looks 
similar to that opened when you are editing a Form. 

You should only add Strings and Buttons to the Form and these 
will be re-positioned automatically by WERCS. You can edit the 
Text in the normal way and also delete, copy and paste objects. 
Modifying the flags and states of the parts of an object will not 
affect the final Alert Box. 
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Re-ordering the Buttons in Alert Box is achieved by dragging a 
Button. If you drag button A onto Button B then the Buttons will be 
re-arranged so that Button A is immediately before Button B. This 
is similar to the moving of Titles in Menus. If it sounds 
complicated, experiment and you should soon get the hang of it. 

Alerts are represented as strings of the format shown below; 

[icon][linellline2 ... |linen][buttoni!button2....] 

where icon is one of: 


Value Icon 


0 

No icon 

1 

❖ 

2 


3 



linel, line2 etc. are the various message lines and buttoni, 
button2 are the various Buttons. To check that you understand 
this, create an Alert and then change it to a Free String and, 
assuming that it is small enough to fit on the screen, you will be 
able to inspect it. 

Free Images 

A Free Image is an Image-type object that is not connected with 
any particular tree. When you use rsrc_gaddr you get the 
address of a BITBLK rather than an object. 

The Tree Name dialog box for Free Images works in the same way 
as that for Forms except that clicking on Edit takes you straight to 
the Image Editor as for Image objects. 
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Keyboard Shortcut Summary 

The following table gives the keyboard shortcuts when the Alt, Ctrl 
or Shift keys are held down. 


Key Alt 


Ctrl 


Shift 


% 

A 

Abandon Edit i 

border Size 

Alert 

It < 

A 

B 


Shadowed 

Box 



C 

CODV 1 

Crossed 

BoxChar 

It 

' ^ 

D 

Default 

Form 

• 

E 

Extras 1 Editable 

Button 


• \ 

F 

Find Text 

FText 

II 

\ 

G 

Find Name 

Disabled 

FBoxText 



H 

Selected Number 

T 

Delete 

II 

\\ 

1 

import Image 

Small text 

IBox 

J 

iLorge Text 

Icon 



K 

Expert 

Hide 

Imoge 

ii 

ys 

L 

Load 

Left 

Free Image 



M 


Centre 

Menu 



N 

New 

Right 


li 

• « 

1 ( 


O 

Sort 'Outlined 




p ! 

Opaque 

ProgDef 

lilt 

1 % 

1 y 

Q 

Quit 

1 

Transparent i 



R 

Save As 

Radio Button 

Free Strina 


t ^ 

S 

Save 

Selectable 

String 

uu 

ly 

T 

Test 

Touch Exit 

Text 



U 

Auto Nomina 

Un Hide 

BoxText 

Hll 

r ^ 

1 I 

V 

Paste 

Selected 

Title 



w 

Auto Size 



■AM 


X 

Cut 

Exit 




Y 

iCharSnap 

Checked 




Z 

iHalf Snap 



r-' 

'A 






Note also that the Backspace key is used to delete objects, 
whilst the Undo key cancels an operation. 
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There is a rationale behind the choice of keyboard shortcuts to 
help you remember them; the Alt keys refer to commands on the 
File, Edit and Misc menus, Ctrl for the Flags, Fill, Border and Text 
menus and Shift for the Object and Tree menus. 

We have attempted to make shortcuts use the initial letter of the 
item as far as possible; the exceptions to this are the standard 
clipboard shortcuts and the following; 

0 Order (Sort), 

Ctrl-G Greyed (Disabled), 

Ctrl-B Border (Shadowed). 
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MonSTB 
The Debugger 


Introdu ction _ 

MonST was originally designed as a low level debugger for 
debugging assembly language programs but we, and many other 
people, have found it useful in debugging BASIC programs. The 
version of MonST that we supply with HiSoft BASIC, MonSTB, 
has been enhanced so that it 'knows' about where, in memory your 
program lines start and automatically loads your program and 
source code for you. 

Together with the facilities of the original MonST, such as 
function labels, a full integer expression evaluator, MonSTB gives 
you many of the features of a high level symbolic debugger. It does 
not give you access to local variables, floating point numbers, 
functions etc. As it was originally designed as a low level debugger 
some knowledge of assembly language is useful when using 
MonSTB. 

As MonSTB uses its own screen memory, the display of your 
program is not destroyed when you single-step or breakpoint, 
making it particularly useful for graphical-output programs such 
as GEM applications. It also uses its own screen drivers so it is 
possible to single-step into the operating system screen routines 
such as the AES or BIOS without affecting the debugger. MonSTB 
will also work in low resolution, thus allowing you to debug 
programs that run in low resolution. 

If you are already an expert at using the version of MonST 
supplied with DevpOcST version 2 then please read the next few 
pages on the use of MonSTB with HiSoft BASIC. 


















Ml 


Preparing to use MonSTB 

If you are going to debug a program using MonSTB you should 
ensure that you have selected the correct options when compiling 
your program; see Debug Options... in the Compiler section above 
for details. Essentially you should choose Extended Symbolic 
debug and ensure that debugger line numbers are included. 

Using the correct options will ensure that the addresses of your 
sub-programs/functions, the library functions that you use and the 
address corresponding to each line of your source code will be 
stored in your executable file. Don't be surprised if this causes it to 
increase in size dramatically! You will also need to ensure that 
your program leaves enough memory for the operating system so 
that the debugger can use this to load your source code into 
memory. To do this you will need to use the Leave item from the 
Advanced compiler option box; by default this is 4K; you should 
increase this by just over the si/e of your source code. So if your 
program is about 9K long a value of 14K would be appropriate. 
This naturally assumes that you are not already using the Keep or 
Leave options in your program because you are loading a resource 
file say. 

You must then compile your program to disk since the debugger 
cannot debug your program directly from memory. 
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Invoking MonSTB 


From the Desktop 

MonSTB is supplied as a GEM program with extension .PRG; to 
debug a TOS application you can rename it as MONSTB.TOS or 
install it as a TOS program. This will ensure that the operating 
system will perform the same initialisation as if you were running 
your program without it. Once executed MonSTB will prompt you 
for the name of the file to load. 
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A If you debug a TOS program with the GEM 
version of the debugger it will work fine but the 
screen display will probably be messy; however 
debugging a GEM program with a TOS debugger 
will cause all sorts of nasty problems to occur and 
should be avoided. 

From the Editor 

editor configuration file, MonSTB 
can be invoked by selecting the Debug option on the T^ols menu 
or by pressing Alt and the 2 key on the numeric key pad Of eZrse 
the editor will need to be able to find the MONSTB.PRG file for 

debugger in this way will load the 
‘^O'Tesponding to the file being edited.The debugger will 
also load your source file too. wui 

The type of initial screen mode used when invoked from the editor 
^ determined by the GEM and TOS buttons in the Too 
Configuration dialog. See the editor section for more details The 
rules described above about using the wrong typo of screen 
initialisation are also relevant here ^ screen 

From a shell 

If you wish l„ invoke MonSTB from a command-line shell, just 
MonSTB test 

if test is the program that you are debugging. 

MonSTB Dialog and Alert Boxes 

MoriSTB makes extensive use of dialog- and alert-boxes which arc 

differences‘''’SsTB J”'"’ programs but have several 

for n ^ MonSTB does not use genuine GEM-type boxes in order 
for It to remain robust - that is to avoid interaction Xn 
debugging programs that themselves use GEM calls In addition 
the mouse is not available within the debugger itself which 

makes objects like true GEM buttons impossible. ^ ^ 
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A MonSTB dialog box displays the prompt ESC to abort above 
the top left comer of the box together with a prompt, normally 
followed by a blank line with a cursor. At any time a dialog box 
may be aborted by pressing Esc, or data may be entered by typing. 
The cursor. Backspace and Del keys may be used to edit entered 
text in the usual way and the whole line may be deleted by 
pressing the CIr key - note that this is different to GEM dialog 
boxes which use the Esc key to delete a whole line of text. An 
entered line is terminated by pressing the Return key, though if 
the line contains errors the screen will flash and the Return key 
will bo ignored allowing correction of the data before pressing 
Return again. Another difference is that dialog boxes that require 
more than one line of data to be entered do not allow the use of 
the cursor up and down keys to switch between different lines - in 
MonSTB the lines have to be entered in order. 

A MonSTB alert box is a small box displaying a message together 
with the prompt C Return] and is normally used to inform the 
user of some form of error. The box will disappear on pressing the 
Return or Esc keys, whichever is more convenient. 

Initial Display 

If you have run MonSTB without a command line you will be 
presented with a dialog box prompting for an executable program 
name. You should enter the name of the program that you wish to 
debug. !f you omit the file's extension, MonSTB will look for a 
,PRG, .TTP and .TOS file in that order. 

Certain features work differently or are not 
available when using MonSTB in low resolution. 
They are shown with this icon. 

MonTTB has more features than MonSTB. These 
are shown with this icon and can be safely 
ignored by ST users 
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Front Panel Display 

The main display of MonSTB is via a Front Panel showinc 
registers, memory and instructions. The name Front Panel stems 
from the type of panels that were mounted on mainframe and mini 
computers to provide information on the .state of the machine at a 
particular moment, usually through the use of flashing lights 
These lights represent whether or not particular flip-flops 
(electronic switches within the computer are open or dosed; the 
flip-flops that are chosen to be shown on this panel are normally 
those that make up the internal registers and flags of the 
computer thus enabling programmers and engineers to observe what 
the computer is doing when running a program. 

So these are liardzoarc front panel displays; what MonSTB 
provides you with is a software front panel - the code within 
MonSTB works out the state of your computer and then displays 
this information on the screen, ^ ^ 

The initial MonSTB display consists of five windows, similar to 
those shown below. In low-resolution the arrangement of the 
windows IS slightly different to allow efficient use of the smaller 
available screen space. 
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The top window (1 Registers) displays the values of the 
machine's data and address registers, together with the memory 
pointed to by these registers. 

The next window (2 Disassembly PC) is the disassembly window; 
this displays several lines of assembly instructions, by default 
based around the program counter (PC), shown in the title area of 
the window. A => sign is used to denote the current value of the 
PC. 

Window number 3 is the memory window which displays a section 
of memory in word-aligned hex and ASCII. 

Window number 4 is the source code window; it shows a a portion 
of your source code and the corresponding line numbers. 

The final window at the bottom of the screen, which is un¬ 
numbered, is the smallest window and is used to display messages. 

One of the most powerful features of MonSTB is its flexibility 
with windows - an extra window may be created, the font size can 
be changed, and windows may be locked to particular registers; 
these features are detailed later. 

MonTT 'understands' about the six different screen 
resolutions available on the TT. If you are using a 
monochrome A3 screen, MonTT can display 
considerably more information whereas in either 
low-resolution the arrangement of two of the 
windows is slightly different to allow efficient 
use of the narrower screen. Whichever screen 
resolution you are using the windows are 
numbered in the same way. 

If you are working with one of the colour modes 
you can use a different screen resolution for 
MonTT than that of your program (use the Ctrl-O 
command described in the Technical Reference 
manual). Thus, in general, it is best to use the TT 
medium resolution mode since this gives you the 
full 80 character width whilst allowing 30 rows 
vertically. 
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Simple Window Handling 

MonSTB has the concept of a current ivindoto - this is denoted by 
displaying its title in black. The current window may be changed 
by pressing the Tab key to cycle between them, or by pressing the 
Alt key together with the window number, for example Alt-2 
selects the disassembly window. (AZERTY keyboard users please 
note - the Shift key is not required when using Alt to select 
windows). Note that the lowest window can never be made the 
current window - it is used solely for displaying messages. 

Command Input 


MonSTB is controlled by single-key commands which creates a 
very fast user-interface, though this can take getting used to if you 
are familiar with a line-oriented command interface of another 
debugger. Users of HiSoft DevpacST and HiSoft debuggers on 
other machines should find that they are already familiar with 
many of the commands. 

In general the Alt key is the window key - when used in conjunction 
with other keys it acts on the current loimhnv. 

Commands may bo entered in either upper or lower case. Those 
commands whose effects are potentially disastrous require the Ctrl 
key to be pressed in addition to a command key. The keys used 
were chosen to be easy to remember, wherever possible. Commands 
take effect immediately - there is no need to press Return - and 
invalid commands are simply ignored. The relevant sections of the 
front panel display are updated after each command so any effects 
can be seen immediately. 

MonSTB is a powerful and sometimes complex program and we 
realise that it is unlikely that many users will use every single 
command. For this reason the remainder of the MonSTB manual is 
divided into two sections - the former is an introduction to the 
basic commands of the program, while the latter is a full reference 
section and is to be found in the Technical Reference manual. It is 
possible for new users and beginners to use the debugger effectively 
W'hile having only read the Overview; don't be intimidated by the 
Reference section. 
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MonSTB Overvie^^ 


The most common low-level command in MonSTB is probably 
single-step, obtained by pressing Ctrl-Z (or Ctrl-Y or Ctrl-W if you 
find it more convenient). This will execute the instruction at the 
PC, the one shown in the Register window and, normally, also in 
the Disassembly window. After executing it the debugger re¬ 
displays the values of the registers and memory displayed, so you 
can watch the processor execute your program, step by step. Single- 
stepping is the best way of going through sections of code where 
you don't understand what is going on, but it is also the slowest - 
and it deals with your program only on an assembly language 
level, not in terms of your BASIC program. There is, of course, an 
answer. 

A breakpoint is a special word placed into your program to stop it 
running and enter MonSTB. There are many types of breakpoint but 
we will restrict ourselves to the simplest for now. A breakpoint 
may be set by pressing Alt-B, then entering the address you wish to 
place the breakpoint. You can enter an address in MonSTB as a 
symbol, as a hexadecimal line number preceded by #, hex (the 
default base), a decimal line number preceded by #\ or as a 
complex expression. Examples of valid addresses are MainLoop, 
f 00 , #1 0, #\ 1 23, 1 0 + mydata. If you type in an invalid address 
the screen will flash and allow you to correct the expression. 

Having set a breakpoint you need some way of letting your 
program actually run, and Ctrl-R will do this. If will execute your 
program using the registers displayed and starting from the PC. 
MonSTB will be re-entered if a breakpoint has been hit, or if a 
processor exception occurs. 

MonSTB uses its own screen display which is independent from 
your programs. If you press the V key you will see your current 
programs display, pressing another key switches you back to 
MonSTB. This allows you to debug programs without disturbing 
their output at all. 

Any window may be zoomed to the full screen size by pressing Alt- 
Z. To return to the main display press Alt-Z or the Esc key. The 
Esc key is also the best way of getting out of anything you may 
have invoked by accident. The Zoom command, like all Alt- 
commands, works on the current ivindoiv which you can change by 
pressing Tab. You can dump the current window to your printer by 
pressing Alt-P. 
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To change the address from which a window displays its data 
press Alt-A, then enter the new address. Note that the disassembly 
window will always re-display from the PC after you single-step 
because it is locked to the PC. The locking of windows is detailed 
in the Reference section. 

To quit MonSTB press Ctrl-C. Strange as it may sound this will not 
always work - what Ctrl-C does is terminate the current vroj^rain 
which may be MonSTB or, more likely, the program you are 
debugging., in which case MonSTB will still be in control You 
know when you have terminated the program under investigation 
because it will say so in the lower window. Once your program has 
been terminated, pressing Ctrl-C will terminate MonSTB. 

We hope this quick overview has given you a good idea of the 
most common features of MonSTB to let you get on with the 
complex process of debugging programs. When you feel more 
confident vou should try and read the Reference section in the 
Technical Reference manual, probably best taken, like all 
medicine, in small doses. 
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Chapter 4 
Concepts 


This chapter describes the technical details of the HiSoft BASIC 
language, together with some of its more advanced features. It is 
intended for users who already have a good understanding of the 
BASIC language and want to get to grips with HiSoft BASIC 
quickly. 

If you are new to BASIC please read the Tutorials chapter first. 

Character Set 


HiSoft BASIC uses plain ASCII characters in its input files. The 
following characters have special meanings: 

3" The letters, which are used in reserved words and 

z, the user's variable names, labels and sub-program 

A- names. Lower and upper case are treated as the same 

Z in variable and reserved word definitions so that 

THEN, then and Then are all the same reserved 
word. 

E, These are also used for exponents in numbers. 


The digits, which are used in numbers and can also 
be used in names as long as they arc not the first 
character. 

The full stop or period, which is used as the 
decimal point in numbers and can also be used in 
names as long as it is not the first character. 

The percentage sign, which is used to indicate that 
a variable is a 16 bit integer i.e. whose values must 
be in the range -32768 to 32767. 
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& The ampersand, which is used to indicate that 

variables are long integers i.e. whose values must be 
in the range -2''31 to 2''31-1. Also used to introduce 
hexadecimal, octal and binary constants. 

! The exclamation mark, which is used to indicate 

that a variable is a single-precision floating point 
number. 

# The hash or number sign, which is used to indicate 
that a variable is a double precision floating point 
number and also used to indicate that certain 
input/output operations are to be directed to 
channels rather than the .screen (e.g. PRINT #). 

$ Used to indicate string variables. 

_ The underline character, which can be used in 

variables after the first character assuming the 
underline (U) flag has not been turned off. If it 
appears at the start of a symbol or the underline (U) 
has been disabled then it indicates the rest of the 
line is to be ignored and that the following line is to 
be considered part of the current one. 

The quotation mark or double quote which is used to 
delimit string literals. 

The apostrophe or single quote which is used to 
indicate that the rest of this line is to be regarded 
as a comment. 

( The parentheses or round brackets, which arc used to 

) enclose function arguments, over-ride the priority of 

operators and indicate arrays. 

+ The basic arithmetic operators. 

* 

/ 

= The assignment operator and equality operator. 

< Less than and greater than comparison operators - 

> also used as parts of the shift operators. 
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Exponentiation operator. 

The back-slash character, which is used as the 
integer division operator. 

Comma. 

Semi-colon, 

Used as an abbreviation for PRINT. 

If ASCII Ctrl-Z (Chn$ (26)) is found in a file then 
it is treated as end-of-file. 

Other characters with ASCII values lower than 32 are treated as 
white space, and ignored so you may, for example, include form¬ 
feed (cnr$(12)) characters to give a now page on your printer 
when listed. ^ ^ 

Other characters may be used in strings, but otherwise will 
generate a warning and will be ignored. 

Program lines and labels 


Program lines consist of an optional line number or label, one or 
more slatemonts separated by colons and an optional comment, 
which starts with an apostrophe or single quote. 

Line numbers may be any number between 1 and 65529 inclusive 
(65529 may seem a strange number, it is the maximum allowed by 
Microsoft BASIC). ^ 

Line labels consist of any valid variable name that is not used as a 
variable or a sub-program and labels are followed by a colon, 
there is no limit to the number of characters in a line label but 
lower- and upper-case letters are treated as the same and the 
characters must not be a reserved word. Thus the following line 
labels are allowed: ° 

Labeig9g9: 

Avery.long.label.that.causes.problems.to.other.BASICs: 

Hello: 


\ 


? 

Ctrl 

-z 
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The following line labels are the same: 

Start: 

START: 

start: 

space is not req Jife^aftLr Sa^^t 

not contain spaces. colon. Line numbers may 

Note: For compatibility with other RAQir 

you do not use full stoi ( ) or 9 recommend that 

them to less than 40 characters. ( - ) ‘o labels and keep 

using ON^RRoVoOTOO^X^d^^^^^ when 

occurs. "*’* '"‘-’a" go to line 0 if an error 

labKm ^ch^^^^ -nibers since line 

ERL when the use of linTnumberl '^.^hen using 

change the line numbers in vour nmcr ^ otherwise you must 
delete lines in your program.^ ^ ogram each hme you insert or 

because HiSoft bSc haTlu*cht rich^*^ numbers or line labels 

(much better than kS stat^^^^ 

Modula2). flexible than C and 

s''o;:^raTe7b;rc;ioT"" P-vided each is 

?A?L^^!ywmd^Sowe;^^^^^^^^^ the 

?o7e:a^C£l/;VLt ol^'^ritrstSS 

SUB John STATIC 
PRINT “John"; 

END SUB 

then 

john 

PRINT “ Smith" 
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John Smith 
as will 

call John; print " Smith" 

However 

John: print " Smith" 

the compifer wiTl warn yoH on^°the p^rsin^ni normally 

SUB john(para$) static 
PRINT "John ";para$; 

END SUB 

john “David": print " Smith" 

IS fine because it cannot be mistaken for a label. 

to this is DATA statements whichTreaMhe f"’ °u"^y <^^'^eption 
the data. If you want a commenfon f^h 1 ‘'’s P^rt of 

colon; this will terminate the DATA statement ^ ^ " 

a good idea^^kLp‘' fiTeff generally 

whole line is displayed at onrn rr ® ‘'h^^^eters so that the 

significantly longer thL this^hen iK^^ ^ ^hat is 

more complicated than it shou d be llTfS are that the line is 
IS concerned. The exception to this i^the Fi El'n f 
for large records, you need many more lha" 80 chamCem 

£ef m r?„mfi'S7n"?h:t'xr "-I'» 

underline is ignored. physical line. Anything after the 
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For example: 


FIELD #3,20 AS nameS, _ ' surname only 
5 AS initialsS 

50 AS Streets, include name or number here 
20 AS towns, 

20 AS countyS ,_ ' or state if applicable 
20 AS countryS 

which would be much more readable than the one-line equivalent 
where you would also have to leave out the comments. 

Normally HiSoft BASIC allows underlines in variable names, 
unlike traditional BASlCs. Underlines are treated as continuation 
characters if they are not part of a variable name. If you arc 
porting programs that have continuation characters immediately 
after identifiers or reserved words then use the U- option or click 
on the appropriate box in the Compile... dialog box. 

For example: 

IF X THEN_ 

PRINT "hello" 

will be accepted in some BASlCs as a one-Iinc IF statement (no 
need for an END IF). Without the U- flag HiSoft BASIC will give 
an error because it thinks you are using a variable called THEN_. 
To solve this use U+ or insert a space in front of the _ character. 

If you use U- and inadvertently use an identifier containing an 
underline you may get a very strange error message because the 
compiler has ignored the rest of the line. 

Data Types 

There are five types of data in HiSoft BASIC: 

Strings 

A string is a sequence of characters that may be up to 16 megabytes 
long assuming you have enough memory. Strings may contain any 
character with a value of 0 to 255 inclusive. 
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Int egers _ 

Integers are numeric and consist of the whole numbers from - 32768 
to 32767. 

Long Integers _ 

Long integers are numeric and consist of the whole numbers between 
• 2147483648 and 2147483647 


Single precision numbers _ 

Single-precision numbers have approximately seven digits of 
precision and a range of 5.4E - 20 to 9.2E -18 for positive values 
and -2.7E-20to -9.2E18 for negative values. 

Double precision numbers _ 

Double precision numbens have approximately 16 digits of 
precision and a range of 4.9E-324 to 1 .8E308 for positive 
numbers and -4.9E-324 to -1.8E308 for negative numbers. There 
is loss of precision with numbers of magnitude less than 2.2E -308. 



Const ants _ 

Constants are values which do not change during program 
execution. Constants may be of all 5 types. 

A string constant is a sequence of ASCII characters enclosed in 
double quotes ("). These can be any character between ASCII 
values 32 (space) and 255. To obtain a double-quote in a string 
repeal it, so that, for example, the string consisting of one double 

quote character is ..- The first is the start of the string, the 

second and third form the character itself and the last is the 
closing quote. 
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Octal Constants 


Numeric constants are formed in one of the following ways: 



Decimal numbers 



A sequence of decimal digits followed optionally by a decimal 
point (.) and more digits and/or an exponent. An exponent consists 
of the letter d, D, e or E followed by a decimal integer. E 
indicates single precision and D indicates double precision. The 
number may be preceded by a minus sign as may the numeric part 
of the exponent. 

The number before the decimal point may be omitted. The number 
may be followed by a type specifier (%,! ,& or #). 


Hexadecimal Constants 


Hexadecimal constants start with &H or &h and are followed by 
hexadecimal digits(0-9, a-f,A-F). The number may be followed 
by a type specifier (%, 1 ,& or #). 

Hexadecimal integer constants between &h8000 and &hFFFF are 
taken as signed 16 bit integers. Hexadecimal long integer constants 
between &h80000000 and ShFFFFFFFF are treated as signed 32 bit 
constants so that for example: 


&h7FFF — 32767 integer 

&h8000 = -32768 integer 

&h8001 = -32767 integer 

ShFFFF = -1 integer 

&h10000 = 65536 long integer 

&h7FFFFFFF = 2147483647 long integer 

&h80000000 = -2147483648 longinteger 

ShFFFFFFFF = -1 longinteger 

&h100000000 = 4294967296 double 


If you want &h8000 to be treated as +32768 then follow the 
number with & and it will be treated as a long and thus positive 
e.g. 

&h8000& = 32768 long integer 
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Octal constants start with &0 or &o or just simply &. and are 
followed by octal digits (0-7). The number may be followed by a 
type specifier (%,!,& or #). The type of an un-terminated octal 
constant is determined by the same rules as for hexadecimal 
constants (see above). 

Binary Constants 


Binary constants start with &B or&b and are followed by the 
digits 0 or 1 .The number may be followed by a type specifier 
(%,!,& or#). The type of an un-terminated binary constant is 
determined by the same rules as for hexadecimal constants 
described previously. 

Character constants 


These start like strings of only one character and are followed by 
the % character and have a value equivalent to the ASC () of the 
character. However they are generally easier to read and more 
efficient than the ASC() equivalent. 

Types of Constants 


The rules regarding what type a constant is are rather complicated 
but in general you should find that normally the compiler does 
what you expect. The most common problem is that some 
hexadecimal constants are treated as negative. If this is a problem 
please see the Hexadecimal Constants section above. The following 
are in decreasing order of importance: 

1. A terminating character is used. If the number is terminated by: 

% it is taken as an integer 

& it is taken as a long integer 

1 as a single precision floating point number 

# as a double precision floating point number. 
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2. If the number is hexadecimal or octal and lies in the following 
range: 

0 to &hFFFF it is taken as an integer 

&h 10000 to &hFFFFFFFF it is taken as a long integer 
&h100000000 upwards it is taken as a double. 

For the rules concerning whether a constant is treated as negative 
see above. 

3. If the number is decimal and it is not a whole number and has 
more than 6 digits in the whole number and decimal parts, then it 
is a double. 

4. If it has an exponent of the form D or d then it is a double. 

5. If it has an exponent of the form E or e then it is an integer. 

6. If it has a decimal point then it is a single precision number. 

7. If it is a whole number less than or equal to 32767 it is an 
integer. 

8. If it is a whole number less than or equal to 2147483647 it is a 
long integer. 

Examples: 


1 

integer 

1.0 

single precision (.) 

1 .OEO 

single precision(. and E) 

1.00000 

single precision 

1.000000 

double precision (7 digits) 

1.OOOOOOEO 

single precision(E overides 7 
digits) 

IDO 

double precision (D) 

1D0% 

integer (% over-rides D) 

1.0& 

long integer (& overides .) 

IDO! 

single precision (! overides D) 

1# 

double precision. 
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Variables and Reserved Words 


Variable names start with a letter and subsequent characters may 
be letters, digits, or full stops (.). In addition underlines (_) may 
be included if you haven't switched this off using the U- option. 
For maximum compatibility with other BASICs don't use 
underlines or full stops. 

Lower and upper case are treated as the same in variable names 
and reserved words so that PRINT , Print and Print are all the 
same reserved word. 

Variables may be terminated with a type specifier % (integer), & 
(long integer), ! (single precision floating point) or # (double 
precision floating point). If there is no type specifier then the type 
is determined by the current DEFtype statement for the first letter 
of the variable. If there have been no DEFtype statements then 
single precision (i) is used. 

Compiler error messages specifying variable names always include 
the type specifier that has been assumed. 

For example, the following gives the types of the respective 
variables: 

OEFINT i-k 
OEFSTR s 
DEFDBL q-r 

i% integer 

i integer i% (same as above) 

I (also the same as above) 

long integer (different) 

stn string (same as Str1$) 

real_value1 double (same as real_value1 #) 

You can not use reserved words as the names of variables or sub¬ 
programs. The reserved words are listed in full in Appendix A. 
Reserved words and variables may be entered in upper or lower 
case or a mixture of both. 
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In general using reserved words with type specifiers should be 
avoided for compatibility reasons. 

GO is not a reserved word. However if GO is followed by TO or SUB 
then it is made into GOTO or GOSUB respectively; so you can have 
white space between GO and TO and it will still be treated as 
GOTO. Thus you can use GO as a variable name if you like but some 
strange things can happen, such as 

FOR i=go TO from STEP 2 

is misunderstood because the compiler considers this to be 
FOR I = GOTO from STEP 2 

Variables must not start with FN because they would be treated as 
function names. The same rules for determining the type of a 
variable are used to determine the types of functions. The 
following are FN function names: 

FNtest 

FNsine& 

FNget.one.character 

Sub-program names must not have a type specifier because they do 
not have a type. You may use the same name for a variable and a 
sub-program although the type specifier of the variable must be 
used explicitly. However, this can be very confusing. For example 

SUB John 
)ohn%=42 
END SUB 

john%=52 : John 

Arrays 

Array names follow the same rules as for variables and their 
types are determined in the same way. You may use the same 
name for an array and an ordinary variable. Normally an array 
name is followed by an open parenthesis, except in the ERASE 
statement and the UBOUND and LBOUND functions when this is 
assumed automatically. 
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Arrays are tables of values each of the same type. Normally the 
number of elements m an array and the number of dimensions is 
specifi^ed with a DIM statement. There are no restrictions on the 
size of arrays other than available memory and subscripts mav be 
long integer values if applicable. The maximum ^^umber of 
Jmensions for an array is 31 (which would take up a minimum of 
4 gigabytes of memory ,f each index had more than one element). 

statement is not used, the maximum subscript is assumed 
to be 10. If you have switched off array checks using compiler 
option A- then you must use the DIM statement. To cho?k whether 
you have inadvertently auto-dimensioned an array then you 
should use the Array Checks Warnings option - this will giv^ a 

DIMenTLer^ b-'’ 

The minimum value of subscripts is 0 unless an OPTION BASE 
statement is used. When referenced, the element of the array to be 
accessed is specified by one or more expressions inside parentheses 

expressions may be of any numeric 

For example, given: 

nm table&{looooo) 

DIM t%(fred*fred),c(n,n,n) 

then the following are valid array references; 

A(i) 

BS(j*3,2) 
table&(i&) 
t%(k-l) 
c(i.j.k) 

By default HiSoft BASIC arrays are static i.e. you cannot re- 
Srivnami?. be changed through the use of the REM 

feaE -/r i«formltion on this and other 

chlpter. in th" 
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Operators 

Expressions are made up of constants, variables, array variables, 
function calls and operators. The order of priority is listed below 
with the highest priority first: 

I. Exponentiation { to the power of) (■') 

2- Unary Minus (-) 

3. Multiplication (*) and Floating Point Division (/) 

4. Integer Division (\) 

5. Modulus (MOD) 

6. Addition (+) and Subtraction (-) 

7. Shift left (<<) and Shift right (>>) 

8. Comparisons (=,<>,>,<,>=,<=, *“) 

9. NOT 

10. AND 

II. OR and XOR (exclusive or) 

12. EQV 

13. IMP 

The only exception to this is that x- y is evaluated as x ^ (- y). 

To change the order of evaluation use parentheses (round brackets). 

The guiding principle for the precision used when evaluating 
expressions is that the minimum precision is used that will ensure 
that accuracy is not lost. 

The exponentiation operator ("') always has its operands converted 
to either single or double precision floating point and returns a 
result of the same type. Single precision is used if the operands are 
either integer or single precision. If either operand is a long 
integer or is double precision then it is evaluated in double 
precision for accuracy. See 2-2 below. This operator uses 
logarithms to give its result and as such is slow and inaccurate if 
the second operand is a small integer. 
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The multiplication, addition, subtraction and unary minus 
operators may have operands of any numeric type with the 
following table giving the result of the expressions; 




integer 

long 

single 

double 

integer 

integer 

long 

single 

double 

long 

long 

long 

double 

double 

single 

single 

double 

single 

double 

double 

double 

double 

double 

double 


2-1 Type conversion for most operators 

Addition may be also used for strings when it means concatenation 
so that, for example: 

■ABC" +"0EF" ="ABCDEF" 

Floating point division operands are always converted to single or 
double precision floating point numbers, the following table gives 
the result of the expression: 



integer 

long 

single 

double 

integer 

single 

double 

.single 

double 

long 

double 

double 

double 

double 

single 

single 

double 

single 

double 

double 

double 

double 

double 

double 


2-2 Type conversion for division operators 

The integer division operator \ uses long integer (32-bit) 
arithmetic unless both operands are integers in which case integer 
(16-bit) arithmetic is used. 

The comparison operators always return an integer value of -1 for 
true and 0 for false. The comparison is evaluated using the typo 
given in 2-1 above for numeric types. Strings may also be 
compared. 

The comparison operators are 

= equality 

<> inequality 

> greater than 

< less than 

>= greater or equals 

<= less than or equals 

== almost equals (two equals signs) 
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The 'almost-equals' operator is a HiSoft BASIC extension for 
single or double precision floating point comparisons and it is 
defined as follows; 


calculates 

ABS(X-y) <= ABS(y * IE-6) 

Thus == can be used to check for near equality even if a small 
number of rounding errors have been introduced. For integers and 
long integers the comparison is the same as equals and for strings 
the comparison is the same as equals except that lower case letters 
are treated as equal to their uppercase counterparts. For example: 

2.o== 2.0 is true 

2.0=“1 .999999 is true 

2.0==1.99999 is false 

A string is considered less than another if its first character that 

differs is lower in the ASCII set than the corresponding character 
in the first string. If the strings are the same until one string is 
exhausted then the shorter string is less. All the following 
examples are true; 

Fred''<"Hello" because 

"Frederick"<"Hello" because"F"<"H" 

"f red">''Hello" because The lower 

case letters come after the 

upper. 

"Frederick">"Fred’' because “Frederick" islonger 

The logical shift operators, «,» shift their first operand left or 
right respectively by the number of bits given as their second 
operand. The shift operations are unsigned and the first operand 
should be of either integer type - if you use a singlle or double this 
will bve converted to a long integer. The resulting type is the same 
as the first operand after any conversion. 

Note that i«l is the same as i*2 except when would occur and 
that i»l is the same as i\2 except when i is negative. 
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1«8 

&hl00 

256 

(-1)«8 

&hFF00 

-256 

1«15 

&h8000 

-32768 

&h1234«4 

&h2340 

9024 

&h12345678«4 

&h23456780 

591751940 

&h12345678»4 

&hl234567 

305419896 


Note that the shift operator are not supported by Microsoft 
BASIC on the Macintosh or PC. 

All the logical operators NOT, AND, OR, XOR, EQV and IMP use long 
integer arithmetic (32-bit) unless both operands are integers in 
which case integer arithmetic is used. These operators work 
bitwise, with each bit affected as shown below. 


X 

Y 

NOT 

AND 

CR 

XOR 

IMP 

EQV 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 


Although these operations work on the individual bits they have 
the same affect as the corresponding logical operators if you use -1 
for TRUE and 0 for FALSE. Examples; 


-1 OR -1 =-1 

4 OR 3 -7 (100 and Oil in binary) 

-1 XOR 0 =-1 

8 AND 4 = 0 (1000 and 100 in binary) 

These logical operators can be particularly useful when writing 
routines that interface directly to the GEM AES as many of the 
flag parameters are based on bits. 
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Sub-programs and User Defined 
Functions 

Sub-programs and user defined functions are one of the most 
powerful features of many modern BASICs and HiSoft BASIC 
takes these ideas even further. 

The idea of using a sub-program is to isolate part of the code of 
your program in a way that makes it easy to call and easy to 
ensure that it is not interfering with variables that are, logically, 
not to do with the sub-program's code. 

The simplest definition of a sub-program is something like 

SUB hello 

PRINT "hello" 

END SUB 

The SUB statement defines the name of the sub-program that we 
arc defining and the END SUB indicates that we have finished. 

Sub-program definitions may not contain other sub-program 
definitions. 

The hello sub-program can be called using 
call hello 
or even just 
hello 

and will print the word hello. You can call sub-programs before or 
after their declarations. 

So far this doesn't give us anything that you can't do with old- 
style BASIC GOSUB...RETURN statements. However by passing 
parameters to sub-programs we can make the sub-program work on 
different variables or values. 
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Variable Parameters 

Sub-programs may take two different sorts of parameters, value and 
variable parameters. By default parameters are variable 
I parameters and are passed by reference. This means that if the sub¬ 

program changes the value of the variable parameter, its value 
will be modified globally. For example: 

t 

1 SUB TiinesTwo(v) 

v=v*2 
END SUB 

If we call this using 

4 INPUT " Enter a number";! 

^ CALL TimesTwo(i) 

PRINT i 

J and enter the number 42, i will be modified and then twice this, 

84, will be printed. 

• The shortened form of the CALL statement above is; 

TimesTwo i 

I Note that the brackets are not used when omitting the CALL 

keyword. 

• When using variable parameters, if you pass an expression rather 
than a variable of the required type then any modifications to the 
parameter are lost. In order for a variable parameter to be 

, modified globally by the sub-program to which it is passed, the 

i type of the passed variable must be the same as the type of the 

parameter and it must be a simple variable. 

J If we changed the calling code to be: 

INPUT i# 

a TimesTwo i# 

J PRINT i# 

then the variable i# would not be modified. 
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You can pass array elements as variable parameters; this causes 
the subscripting expression to be calculated before the sub-program 
is called e.g. 

TimesTwo a(3) 

would double the value of a {3). However this should be avoided 
if you are using ERASE and REDIM APPEND/PRESERVE inside sub¬ 
programs; see the Advanced Arrays section in this chapter for more 
information. 

If you want to call a sub-program that normally would modify the 
variable, but on this occasion you don't want this to happen, then 
enclose the variable name in parentheses e.g. 

TimesTwo (i) 

This forces the parameter to be passed by value. If you use a CALL 
statement instead you use the same method e.g. 

CALL TimesTwo ((i)) 'passes i by value 

If you have more than one parameter for a sub-program they 
should be .separated by commas in both the call and the definition. 

For example: 

SUB Multiply(i, 3 ,k) 
k=i*j 
END SUB 

Multiply 2,3,i 
PRINT i 

This will print 6. Note that the i that is a parameter and used in 
the sub-program is an entirely different entity to the i in the main 
program. 

Value Parameters 

Parameters may also be called by value, which means that the 
parameter will not be modified by the sub-program or function. 
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To indicate that a parameter is passed by value precede it in the 
definition with the keyword BYVAL. So the above example could 
be coded as: 

SUB MultiplyfBYVAL i, BYVAL j,k) 
k=i*j 
END SUB 

Multiply 2,3,i 
PRINT i 

Value parameters are more efficient than variable parameters and 
are a HiSoft BASIC extension. In most other BASICs with sub¬ 
programs you must use variable parameters and enclose them in 
parentheses. This works fine unless you forget the brackets, when 
you can modify your main program variables by mistake. In 
general make a parameter a BYVAL parameter unless you want to 
return a value. 

By default, parameters to sub-programs are passed by reference as 
variable parameters. 

For compatibility with earlier versions of HiSoft BASIC you can 
use VAL Instead of BYVAL; we do not recommend this for new 
programs as BYVAL is used by the latest MicroSoft BASICs for the 


STATIC variables 

In the examples so far we have only used parameters inside sub¬ 
programs. However sub-programs may have their own variables 
For example 

SUB Sumfval n, k) 

STATIC count,total 
total=0 

FOR count=1 TO n 
total=total+count 
NEXT count 
k=count 
END SUB 

Sum 4,result 
PRINT result 
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will print 


to 

which is 1+2+3+4. The word STATIC is used to introduce ordinary 
local variables. You can use commas to separate them. In fact if 
you omit the STATIC statement, the above will still work because 
STATIC is assumed by the compiler. However we recommend 
strongly that you use this statement together with the variable 
checks flag {V+). This will warn you if you mis-spell variables in 
sub-programs. 

For example if we had typed 
k=k+cont 

in the example above, the compiler would complain that the 
variable cont was not declared. 

STATIC variables are zeroed when the program starts running but 
are not modified between different calls to the procedure. In the 
example above if we called the Sum sub-program again Total 
would have a value of 10 so we must zero it each time. 

SHARED variables 

You can also use variables from your main program inside sub¬ 
programs by using the SHARED statement. For example we could 
code the example above as: 

SUB Suin(VAL n) 

STATIC count,total 
SHARED k 
total =0 

FOR count=1 TO n 
total=total+count 
N EXT count 
k=count 
END SUB 

Sum 4 
PRINT k 

This is however less flexible than the original example because it 
modifies only one particular variable. 
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ping SHARED variables with variable parameters which should 
showi'below^'"^'^^’'' following difficult-to-spot bug 

SUB process(t) 

SHARED token 

IF t=3 OR t=4 THEN 


token=5 


IF t=4 THEN 


END IF 
END IF 


problem 


naturally expect t to bo 3 or 4 at the point marked 

?f thoi!h ^ 3 4 in the previous IF statem^t. However 

If the sub-program process was called as 

process token 

then this would not he the case because the modification of token 
will also change t. This can be solved by enclosing t in 
parentheses or, even better, by making the parameter a valuS 

modified problem can also occur if the variable token was 

modified by a s^-program that is called inside process, which 
IS even more difficult to spot. wnicn 

^'.^pbles that are imported into many sub¬ 
programs and you wish to avoid having SHARED statements each 
time, you can use the DIM SHARED statement which causes the 
vanable to be SHARED with every sub-program. For example, if you 

DIM SHARED debug flag 

then you can use debug_f lag anywhere in your program. 
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Recursion and Local variables 

Sub-programs may be called recursively i.e. they may call 
themselves, 

SUB Fibonacci{VAL n, r) 

LOCAL tempi,temp2 

SELECT CASE n 
CASE 0: r=0 
CASE 1: r=1 
CASE BEMAINDER: 

Fibonacci n-l, tempi 
Fibonacci n-2, temp2 
r=tempi*temp2 
END SELECT 

END SUB 

FOR i=0 TO 15 
Fibonacci i,res 
PRINT res; 

NEXT i 

This prints the first few numbers in the Fibonacci sequence, in 
which the nth term is the sum of the two previous terms with the 

sequence starting with 0, 1, . This is, in fact not the most 

efficient way to code this algorithm in HiSoft BASIC; the 
algorithm can also be improved very easily. 

The above example also introduces LOCAL variables. These are like 
STATIC variables in that they cannot be accessed outside the sub¬ 
program, However a new variable is created for each invocation of 
the sub-program. This becomes important when you have recursive 
calls. In the example above if there was only one variable tempi 
then it would be corrupted during the second recursive call. Try it 
and see. ■' 

The memory for use of local scalar numeric variables is allocated 
on the machine stack. If you make heavy use of recursive calls 
with large numbers of local variables it is possible to run out of 
stack. Use the R option, see Appendix B in the Technical 
Reference manual and Chapter 3 for details. 
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Strings may also be used as parameters and local variables in 
exactly the same way as numbers. The only difference is that the 
actual data in the strings is allocated on the heap and not on the 
machine stack. 

User-Defined Functions 

As well as sub-programs you can also have user-defined functions.In 
HiSoft BASIC there are two methods of defining user-defined 
functions, DEF FN and FUNCTION. The latter is the prefered modern 
form so we will discuss this first. 

Using FUNCTION 

The FUNCTION syntax makes user-defined functions use the .same 
syntax as for sub-programs. User defined functions return results by 
assigning to a pseudo-variable with the name of the function. 

For example, here's another coding of the Fibonacci example: 

FUNCTION Fibonacci(BYVAL n) 

SELECT CASE n 

CASE 0: Fibonacci=0 
CASE 1: Fibonacci=1 
CASE REMAINDER: 

Fibonacci= Fibonacci(n-1)4Fibonacci(n-2) 

END SELECT 
END FUNCTION 

FOR i=0 TO 15 

PRINT Fibonacci (i); 

NEXT i 

This gives probably the neatest solution to this classic problem. 

There is no restriction on the name of the function and the rules for 
parameters and local variables are the same as for sub-programs. 

FUNCTIONS must be declared before they are used. The normal way 
to this is to ensure that the FUNCTION END FUNCTION statements 
are before any calls of the function. If you wish to use a function 
before you define it then you can use the DECLARE statement. This 
specifies the parameters of a function in the same way as a 
FUNCTION statement but does not actually contain any code. 
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For example, 

DECLARE FUNCTION Fibonacci(BYVAL n) 

FOR i=0 TO 15 

PRINT Fibonacci (i); 

NEXT i 

FUNCTION Fibonacci(BYVAL n) 

SELECT CASE n 

CASE 0: Fibonacci=0 
CASE 1: Fibonacci=1 
CASE REMAINDER: 

Fibonacci= Fibonacci(n-1)+Fibonacci(n- 2 ) 

E ND SELECT 
END FUNCTION 

FOR i=0 TO 15 

PRINT Fibonacci (i); 

NEXT i 

This is our final Fibonacci example (honestly!). A couple of points 

•The form of the DECLARE statement is exactly the same as the 
FUNCTION statement with the word DECLARE at the front. 

•DECLARE statements are needed for two reasons. Firstly, they 
enable the compiler to check that the correct number and type of 
parameters have been used. Secondly if DECLARE was not used, the 
compiler might think that Fibonacci(i) in the example above 
was referring to an array Fibonacci() . In fact probably the only 
advantage of the FN syntax is that you can instantly see the 
difference between a function call and an array access. Of course, 
you could easily decide to use the similar conventions with 
FUNCTION definitions. 

DECLARE statements can also be used for sub-programs. They are not 
required by HiSoft BASIC but can be useful for compatibility with 
other modern BASICs such as QuickBASIC. You can also use them 
as a documentation aid by having DECLARE statements at the front 
of your program for all the sub-programs and functions . 

If you call a function which performs input/output inside another 
statement that performs input/output strange things may happen. 
There is no good reason for doing this and it should be avoided. 
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Using the FN notation 

In the past you could only define a function by using FN as a prefix 
to the function name; old-style BASICS restricted you even further 
in that the function could only be one line long. For example, 

DEF FNrad(x)=x''3.141592653589793/180 

which converts an angle in radians to degrees and could be used as 
follows 

PRINT SIN(FNrad(45)) 

to give the sine of 45 degrees. The names of such user-defined 
functions must start with FN. 

However, in HiSoft BASIC, DEF FN functions may have all the 
facilities of sub-programs with the following differences: 

User defined functions return results by assigning to a pseudo- 
variable with the name of the function. For example 

DEF FNfactorial(n) 

IF n<=1 THEN 
FNfactorial=l 
ELSE 

FNfactorial=n*FNfactorial(n-l) 

END IF 
END DEF 

which calculates the famous factorial function. Note that the 
definition finishes with END DEF and that on the right hand side 
of the assignment FNfactorial causes the function to be called 
again recursively. 

The big difference between user-defined FN functions and sub¬ 
programs IS that, m functions, parameters are call-by-value by 

call-by-variable you should precede them 
with VARPTR, If you do not use variable checks, variables are 
assumed to be SHARED rather than STATIC. Naturally this 

confusing and so we recommend using the 
FUNCTION syntax instead. 


7 
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Here is yet another coding of the Fibonacci example: 

DEF FNfibonacci( n) T 

SELECT CASE n 

CASE 0: FNfibonacci=0 

CASE 1: FNfibonacci=1 Z 

CASE REMAINDER: 

FNfibonacci= FNfibonacci(n-1)+FNfibonacci(n- 2 ) 

END SELECT « . 

END DEF ' 

FOR i=0 TO 15 

PRINT FNfibonacci (i); :l i 

NEXT i 

Incidentally you can insert a space between the FN and the function 7i i 
name. 


Arrays and Sub~programs 

Arrays may be used as parameters to sub-programs and user-defined 
tunctions. They are specified both in call statements and 
definitions with open and close parentheses after their names. The 
definition should contain the number of dimensions of the array. 
Arrays arc always passed by reference. 

DIM b(3,6) 

MatSum b(),res 

PRINT res 

SUB MatSum(a(2),x) 

STATIC i,j,x 
x=0 

F OR i=LB0UND{a,1) TO UB0UND(a,1) 

FOR j=LB0UND{a,2) TO UB0UND(a,2) 
x=x+a(i,j) 

NEXT j 
NEXT i 

END SUB 

This sums all the elements of the two dimensional array. 
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The corresponding function definition would be; 


DIM b{3,6) 

PRINT fnMatSum( b()) 

DEF fnMatSuni{a(2)) 

STATIC i,j,x 
x=0 

FOR i=LB0UND(a,1) TO UB0UND(a,1) 

FOR ]=LBOUND(a,2) TO UB0UND(a,2) 
x=x+a{i,j) 

NEXT j 
NEXT i 
fnMatSufn=x 
END SUB 

Sub-programs may share arrays with the main program The 
SHARED and DIM SHARED stalcmams may be usad ai’Cacalar 
variables. The DIM SHARED statement when used with arrays also 
dimensions them. The SHARED statement should specify the 
number of dimensions of the array although this is not enforced. 

For example, 

DIM SHARED table(IOO) 

'tabled can now be access anywhere in the program. 

or alternatively 

DIM tableflO) 
table(10)=42 : Silly 

SUB Silly 
SHARED tabled ) 

PRINT table(IO) 

END SUB 

This will print 42. 

Local Arrays 

^ sub-program and both STATIC and 
LOCAL varieties arc supported. When using STATIC you need to 

^TATTr''^ dimensioned more than once. In the 

blAI 10 statement the number of dimensions may be included in 
parentheses. 
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For example. 


'constants for Table Handler operations 
CONST init=0, insert=1, find =2, replace=3 

TableHandler init,0,0 'initialise the table 
SUB TableHandl6r(operation, index, value) 
STATIC table(l), first_free 

SELECT CASE operation 
CASE init 

DIM table(lOO) 
first_free =0 

CASE insert 


In this example the array will only be dimensioned once, as long 
as the TableHandler sub-program is not called with a parameter 
of init more than once. 

Using the LOCAL statement arrays may be created for the duration 
of this call to the sub-program. They are erased automatically at 
the end of the call. The actual dimensions are given in the LOCAL 
statement. For example; 

SUB Recursive 

'a temporary array with elements up to temp{40}. 

LOCAL temp(40) 

END SUB 

Advanced Arrays 


As well as the DIM, SHARED, STATIC and LOCAL statements 
described above there are a number of other array facilities that 
are not available in primitive BASICs. 

The UBOUND and LBOUND functions return the size of arrays. See 
the example MatSum previously. 
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The lower-bound of arrays created by the DIM statement can be 
changed from the default value of 0 to 1 by the OPTION BASE 
statement, for example: 

OPTION BASE 1 'arrays now start at one. 

OPTION BASE is an executable statement, and so its effect depends 
on the order of execution in the program, not the order of the 
program text. It is thus possible for an array to have different 
dimensions if it is ERASEd and then REDIMmed. Using OPTION 
BASE normally only saves a considerable amount of memory if you 
are using 3 or more dimensions in an array. 

When array checks are switched off OPTION BASE statements are 
ignored. 

Dynamic and staticarrays 


Normally arrays that are DIMensioned using a constant value, for 
example DIM A{ 100) are treated as static arrays. Static arrays 
have a constant size specified by the DIM statement and may not 
be re-dimensioned or erased which means the compiler can 
generate code that will access them very quickly. If you have an 
array that you will subsequently want to re-dimension or erase 
then you'll need to use REM SdynamiC which causes the compiler 
to make all DIMension statements declare dynamic arrays from 
this point in your program. 

For example: 

REM SdynamiC 
CONST arrsize=200 
DIM arr(arrsize) 

REDIM arrsize(300) 

You can revert to the normal behaviour by using REM Sstatic. 

Dynamic arrays can grow and shrink in size and therefore I liSoft 
BASIC has to generate more code to handle this possible 
behaviour - if you want arrays to be accessed as quickly as possible 
using the minimum amount of code, use static arrays, which is the 
default. Static arrays are stored in the program's global space 
rather than on the heap. 
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Note that you must have used REM SDYNAMIC before you DIM the 
array for the first time; you cannot change the type of an array 
after it is declared. 

Other array features 


ERASE works in two different ways, depending on the type of the 
array (dynamic or static). For static arrays, ERASE simply clears 
all the elements to 0 or to the null string. For dynamic arrays, 
ERASE may be used to free the space used by the array when it is 
no longer required. This is particularly useful if you have 
temporary results stored in an array. Once a dynamic array has 
been ERASEd you can DIM it again. For example, 

REM Sdynamic 

DIM tenip(iOOOO) ’ 10000 temporary results 


ERASE temp 

' note that temp is not followed by parentheses. This 
' anomaly is present for compatibility with other BASICS 

The REDIM statement for dynamic arrays gives the equivalent of 
an ERASE followed by a DIM in one statement. Thus 

REDIM temp(IOO) 

is equivalent to 

ERASE temp: dim temp(IOO) 

REDIM cannot be used for static arrays. 

HiSoft BASIC has a powerful extension to let you change the size 
of dynamic arrays whilst retaining their data called REDIM 
PRESERVE. 

For example: 

REM $dynamic 

SUB AddElement(value) 

SHARED table(l), maxentries, nextentry 
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IF nextentry> maxentries THEN 
' no room for this entry 
maxentries=maxentries +100 
REDIM PRESERVE table{maxentries) 

' the above makes the array 100 elements larqer 
END IF 

table(nextentry)=value 'enter the value 
nextentry=nextentry +1 'ready to store the next one 

END SUB 

This example shows how you can avoid fixed limits on the sizes of 
dynamic arrays. If you run out of room just make it bigger. REDIM 
PRESERVE requires enough memory to make a copy of the array 
You can also use REDIM PRESERVE to make dynamic arrays 
smaller; again a copy of the array is made. 

Normally the ERASE, REDIM and REDIM PRESERVE statements 
cause dynamic arrays to be moved in memory, As a result if there 
are any pending array elements that have been used in variable 
parameters, then those will be become invalid. The best way to 
avoid this is by not passing array elements by reference. For 
example the following may not work as intended; 

REM Sdynamic 
DIM x(50). a(30) 


Subprog a{3) ' note variable parameter. 

SUB Subprog(b) ' note variable parameter 
ERASE x 

a() will now become corrupt, it has 
been moved because it was declared 
after x() which has been erased 


END SUB 
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Unlike many BASIC compilers, HiSoft BASIC will let you change 
the number of dimensions of dynamic arrays with a RE DIM 
statement. This may prove useful when porting certain programs 
that were developed with interpreters, however we recommend 
strongly that you avoid this as it can make programs almost un¬ 
maintainable. 

For compatibility with earlier versions of HiSoft BASIC, you can 
use REDIM APPEND instead of REDIM PRESERVE. However we 
recommend the use of the latter as it is the form used by Microsoft 
BASIC 7.1 on the PC. 

File Types 


When you compile your programs to disk by clicking on the 
appropriate box in the Compile dialog box the compiler has to 
decide what file type to generate. If you have used any of the 
following commands and functions: 


INTIN 

INTOUT 

PTSIN 

PTSOUT 

CONTRL 

QB 

SYSTAB 

VDISYS 

GEMSYS 

PSET 

PRESET 

POINT 

WINDOW 

CIRCLE 

PCIRCLE 

ELLIPSE 

PELLIPSE 

CLEARW 

FULLW 

LINEF 

MOUSE 

FILL 

CLOSEW 

OPENW 

BAR 

GET 

PUT 





then the program is made into a GEM program with extension 
.PRG. 

The graphics versions of GET and PUT are the only ones that are 
affected; the file handling commands are not. If you use the 
GEMAES and GEMVDI libraries then .PRG will be assumed. If you 
have used the DA size option (J) then .ACC will be used; using 
DECLARE...CDECL forces generation of linkable code and thus a .O 
extension. 

If none of the above statements and functions are used, then the 
type is assumed to be .TOS unless you have used COMMANDS in 
which case it will be .TTP. The default extension of .TOS or .TIP 
can be over-ridden using the G (for GEM) compiler option. You can 
change the entire file name using the F option. 
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Limitations Imposed by the 
Compiler 


We have tried to avoid placing limits on the programs you can 
write. For example, most compilers have a limit on the number of 
characters that are significant in an identifier; HiSoft BASIC does 
not impose any limit on this so that 

A_very_long_identifier_indeed_which_goes_on_and_on 

is different from 

A_very_long_identifier_indeed_which_goes_on_and_on__a 

nd_is_different 

This sort of limitation may not seem important to you, but such 
possible restrictions have the annoying habit of appearing when 
you think you have nearly finished a large program. 

This section intends to list the remaining limitations other than 
the total workspace of the compiler. If you find these restrictive 
please tell us. 

A program may not have more than 16383 lines. If you hit this 
limit you can probably gel round it by having more than one 
statement per line. We have a 5000 line program which is about 
135K bytes of source. If you exceed this you will be given a Too 
many lines in program compiler error. 

The total number of active labels in the code generation phase of 
the compiler, as specified by the Max labels (H) may not exceed 
5641. A label is generated for each line number or label that is 
referenced (not for those that are un-used) together with 2-3 or 
each sub-program, 2 for each CASE in SELECT statements plus 2 for 
the SELECT itself and 2 for most structure statements. For example 
our 5000 line program requires about 1100 such labels. 

There is a limit of approximately 8000 on the number of sub- 
program.s, shared and local variables and parameters in the entire 
program; if you exceed this you will be given a Struture Table 
Full error message. 

The total number of different names in your program may not 
exceed 32767. 
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The total code of a SELECT statement may not exceed 32k bytes. To 
avoid this make some of the alternatives into sub-programs. 

The total size of some FOR...NEXT loops may not exceed 32k bytes. 
To avoid this make some or all of the loop into a sub-program. 

Sub-programs and user defined functions may not have more than 
128 parameters. 

The total space for global and STATIC local variables and the 
descriptor table may not exceed approximately 29K bytes. The 
amount of storage, in bytes, in this area required for the different 
types is: 

2 integers 

4 long integers, single precision numbers 

8 strings, double-precision numbers, all arrays 

The data in strings and arrays is not stored in this area. Static 
arrays are stored at the end of this static array but they are not 
subject to this 29K restriction. 

Local variable stack space may not be more than 32k bytes per 
invocation. The different types require the number of bytes given in 
the table above. 

There is a limit of 255 channels. 

ON.,.GOTO and ON...GOSUB statements may not have more than 8190 
line numbers each (!) 
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Chapter 5 
The Libraries 


Introduction 


A library is a collection of sub-programs and functions written in 
assembly language (with DevpacST/TT) which are available to 
your BASIC program just as if these routines had been written in 
BASIC in the first place. 

The advantages of using libraries are: 

• Simple BASIC programs that do not use libraries are kept 
small. 

• You can use specific libraries for specific tasks thus 
improving the modularity and readability of your programs. 

• Third parties can write and publish libraries for particular 
tasks e.g. MIDI, 

• You can extend the power of HiSoft BASIC by writing your 
own libraries. 

The task of this chapter is to explain how to use libraries and to 
detail which libraries have been supplied with HiSoft BASIC. 
We will present some small examples to help your understanding. 

The Technical Reference manual details the contents of each 
library in Chapter 2 and explains how to build your own library in 
Appendix F. 

We have also supplied a source code library of high level GEM 
routines in the HiSoft GEM Toolbox which is described in Chapter 3 
of the Technical Reference manual. This is not a library as 
described here, but simply a collection of useful source code written 
in BASIC that allows you to program GEM more easily - in fact, 
the HiSoft GEM Toolbox makes extensive use of the operating 
system libraries and is a good example of how to get the best out 
of them. 
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If you want full control over the operating system you may well 
find that you need to use these operating system libraries rather 
than the HiSoft GEM Toolbox. 

The Libraries Supplied 


As we have said, a HiSoft BASIC library is a file of routines to 
do a specific task. Every HiSoft BASIC library has an extension of 
• LIB. If you want to employ a particular library in your BASIC 
program you must use the LIBRARY statement to name the library 
that you wish to use e.g 

LIBRARY "gemveii" 

The libraries that we have supplied with HiSoft BASIC are 
mostly connected with handling the ST/TT operating system: 

BIOS.LIB The Basic Input/Output System 
GEMAES.LIB GEM Application Environment Services 
GEMDOS.LIB The operating system 
GEMVDI.LIB GEM Virtual Device Interface 
XBIOS.LIB The extended Basic Input/Output System 

The operating system is made up of GEMDOS which uses the BIOS 
and XBIOS and GEM which consists of the AES and the VDl. We 
will give an overview of these libraries followed by some short 
examples of their use. 

One important fact to remember when using these libraries is that 
you should not use library function names as names of your own 
variables within your program. 

Operating System Overview 


The operating system is the program that sits between the user's 
program and the hardware of the computer. Its purpose is to 
provide standard routines for using the features of the computer. In 
the case of the ST/TT range of computers, the operating system 
features range from the general, e.g. printing a character on the 
screen, to the extremely hardware specific, e.g. setting a bit in a 
specific port of the sound chip. 
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This is an advantage for the programmer as he/she does not have 
to write many of the routines to access the hardware directly; the 
capability is provided by the operating system. 

The three parts of the operating system are organised in a vaguely 
hierarchic manner. At the highest level is GEMDOS. It provides 
control over file handling, I/O with devices, memory allocation, 
and program execution. The BIOS is frequently called by GEMDOS 
to perform tasks. The prime examples of BIOS routines are reading 
data from storage devices, and lower level console and interface 
I/O. The XBIOS is the explicitly hardware specific part of the 
operating system. It handles I/O to the floppy disk drives and 
various chips of the computer, and provides support functions such 
as the generation of boot sectors in memory. 

Examples 


Here are some examples of using the operating system libraries. 

DiskCopy Example Program 


The DISKCOPY program in the EXAMPLES folder on your master 
disk uses calls to the BIOS and the XBIOS directly; it is a prime 
example of operating system library use, 

In the beginning of the source we have the line 

library "BIOS","XBIOS" 

This declares that routines in these two libraries are used in the 
program. 

The first usage of a library routine is the BIOS bC0nstat%(2) 
call. This checks if a character is available from the keyboard. 
When a character becomes available, bconin&(2) is used to get 
the character from the keyboard; otherwise it would be buffered. 
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f loprd%, f lopf mt% and f lopwr% are some of the XBIOS calls to 
deal with the disk drives. In the case of OISKCOPY, they are used 
within sub-programs to promote readability of the actual copying 
algorithm. The sub-programs are simple enough: they provide 
screen output to keep the user informed of what is being done to 
which track and one line calls the XBIOS with the relevant 
parameters. 

Given the way that the program is designed, it is easy for you to 
add capabilities such as single or double sided disks, user selected 
source and target drives and single drive copying. This is left as an 
exercise for the reader. 

Dir2$tring Example Program 


This program will copy the names of files in a given directory into 
a string. To do this, the GEMDOS library is used. The actual 
routine looks like this: 

sub dir2str(pathstr$,targstr$) 
static isitthere,olddta&,addr&,hold 
olddta&=fgetdta& 

GEMDOS returns the old Disk Transfer Address. The DTA points 
to a buffer where GEMDOS keeps information when searching for 
files. 

fsetdta varptr(dta(0)) 

We want to use our own buffer to avoid any possible conflict with 
the operating system. dta() was previously dimensioned in the 
main program. 

isitthere=fsfirst%(pathstr$, 0 ) 
if isitthere<0 then 
fsetdta olddta& 
exit sub 
end if 

This is the search for the first occurrence of a file that matches 
what is contained in pathstr$. If isitthere is negative, no file 
was found, the old DTA is restored and control is returned to the 
routine that called the sub-program. 

If a file was found the following code comes into action. 
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do 

do 

addr&=varptr(dta(15)) 

hold=peekb(addr&) 

if hold=0 then exit loop 

targstr$=targstr$+chr$(hold) 
incr addr 
loop 

The null-terminated filename is extracted from the buffer and put 
into targstrS. ^ 

targstr$=targstr$+chr$(13)+chr$(10) 

k-gfb'le'''^ inserted after every file name so things are more 

isitthere=fsnext% 
if isitthere <0 then 
fsetdta olddta& 
exit loop 
end if 
loop 
end sub 

J^re again is the check if another file can be found; if not, the old 
U1A IS restored and the sub-program is over. 

libraries is not hard at all. The major 
pitfall is understanding exactly what each of the calls does. 
Experimenting is not a good idea in the case of low level disk 
accesses, as you can easily crash your system, delete data on 

T*: destructive things. For more 

detailed documentation of the operating system and its functions 
please consult the Bibliography. 

Loading and Using Resource Files 

Unlike most languages for the ST/TT, HiSoft BASIC will let you 
create menus without using a resource editor. However the easiest 
way to create dialog boxes or your own icons is using our resource 
construction set, WERCS, together with the HiSoft GEM Toolbox. 
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The following is an example of how to load a resource file that we 
supply for you (in the EXAMPLES folder) and use it from within 
HiSoft BASIC; this example uses only the operating system 
libraries and, as such, it is a good contrast to using the H/Sofr GEM 
Toolbox - see the Tutorials chapter for a simpler way of loading a 
resource file. 

DEFINT A-Z 
LIBRARY "GEMAES" 

REM SOPTION L8 

IF rsrc_load("BASIC.RSC’‘)=0 THEN 

PRINT "Can't load resource file": STOP 
END IF 

The REM SOPTION L8 command is used to "leave" 8k of RAM for 
the operating system so that it has plenty of room to load the 
resource file. 

In this resource file the object tree with index 2 is the Display 
BASIC line number dialog box. To find out where this has been 
loaded we use the rsrc__gaddr routine. This can then be centred 
on the screen using f ontn_center. When preparing to display a 
dialog box it is a good idea to call the f orm_dial sub-program 
with a parameter of 0. Then you draw the object tree using 
Obj C_draw and let the user type and click with f ortti_do. Finally 
call f orm_dial with a parameter of 3; this makes the operating 
.system send messages to update windows. 

So a complete program to display and let the user interact with 
this dialog box is: 

DEFINT A-Z 
LIBRARY "GEMAES" 

REM SOPTION L8 

IF rsrc_load("BASIC.RSC")=0 THEN 

PRINT "Can't load resource file": STOP 
END IF 

iunk=rsrc_gaddr( 0 , 2 ,for!ii&) ' 0 for object tree 
' 2 item number 

form& now contains the address of the object in memory. 

form_center forms,x,y,w,h 
' x,y,w,h gives centred position 



form_dial 0,0,0,0,0,x,y,w,h 
a=objc_draw(formS,0,3,x,y,w,h) 
a=form_do(formS,2) 
form_dial 3,0,0,0,0,x,y,w,h 

PRINT a 

This will print out the number corresponding to the final button 
clicked on. The number that is entered in the dialog box is stored 
within the object tree. 

Note the use of 3 in the call to obj c_draw to draw 3 levels of the 
tree structure so that it is all printed. The 2 in the form_do 
command is number of the text object where the cursor appears 
initially. 

How do we know that this dialog box is object number 2 in the 
tree? It was created using a resource editor, which had the ability 
to write a file with constant definitions in it to give the numbers 
of the items. 

The C Header File Converter 


HiSoft WERCS will produce .BH files for use with HiSoft BASIC 
directly. However if you have another resource editor which 
produces header files of constants in the C language, wo provide a 
tool to convert C header files to HiSoft BASIC header files. The 
only C constructs supported are #def ine and comments. 

To run the converter program double click on CTOBAS.TTP and 
type the name of the C file. You can leave out the .H if you like. 
This will produce a file in the same directory as the source file but 
with an extension of .BH (for BASIC Header). 

The AES Constant File 


To make your AES programs more readable we suggest that you use 
the constants in the GEMAES.BH; these include most of the 
constants in the Digital Research documentation and the byte 
offsets for the data structures used for object trees. 
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Appendix A 
Converting Programs 


Introduction 


This Appendix is intended for use by programmers wishing to 
convert various forms of BASIC into HiSoft BASIC. It starts with 
general notes about all conversions, then is sub-divided into 
sections for particular common BASIC implementations. It finishes 
with some hints and tips on writing programs that can easily be 
ported to the IBM PC, Macintosh and Amiga 

General Conversions 


Most BASICS share a certain core of the language, no matter how 
different they seem to be. PRINT always does the same thing, so 
does INPUT and so forth. BASICs can differ by being machine 
specific, ANSI standard, or conforming to a certain style 
(Microsoft's QuickBASIC and Borland's Turbo Basic are notable 
examples). 

Whichever BASIC you are trying to convert a program from, you 
will need to get the source into ASCII. Some BASICs (e.g. ST 
BASIC) use ASCII for their programs anyway, but most 
interpreters use a tokenised form that will come out as gibberish if 
loaded into the editor. You should save your program from your 
BASIC interpreter using an ASCII option, if possible. 

Some things stand very little chance of being the same from one 
BASIC to another, in particular internal floating point 
representations and random-access file formats. 

One thing to be aware of particularly is that string length 
limitations found in other BASICs do not exist in HiSoft BASIC. In 
particular the LEN function can return a long integer as a result, not 
just an integer as in other BASICs. 
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HiSoft BASIC 7 


The following is a summary of some potential incompatibilities 
between HiSoft BASIC 1 and version 2; don't panic at the size of 
this list as the majority of HiSoft BASIC, Power BASIC and FirST 
BASIC programs will compile without change. We have listed 
these under headings of facilities used. 

LIBRARY statement 

Ensure that you have not selected the No "FN''s in library 
option otherwise your calls to library functions will not be 
recognised. 

GEMAES library MENU& function 

This function has now been moved to its own library appropriately 
called MENU. So add 

LIBRARY "menu" 

near the top of your program. 

REDIM/ERASE of arrays 

If you dimension an array using just a number or a constant (e.g. DIM 
A( 1000) you can't ERASE or REDIM it in HiSoft BASIC 2 unless you 
add 

REM SDYNAMIC 

before the DIM statement. If the DIM expression is a non-constant 
expression e.g. 

array_size=100 
DIM A{array_size) 

then there is no need for this change. As well as enabling the 
compiler to produce faster code for static arrays, this change also 
brings HiSoft BASIC in line with the MicroSoft QuickBASIC 
usage. 
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OPEN.„FOR OUTPUT 

Under earlier versions of HiSoft BASIC for the Atari, sequential 

® character 

cabled ustg “ " ““ *>'= 

POKEB SYSTAB+67,1 

ERL function 

line numbers have been used, this function will now 

S FRR^n number that caused the error. If your 

areinS ^ (perh^ps to see if you 

are still in your initialisation code) then you'll need to insert a 

IllSead"”^*^"^ program and test for this value 

i'l^Vn 'hat need to 

use an 0N...ERR0R to ensure safe termination (freeing operating 

ofthe e'JroT example) can give an indication of the source 

BaSc on°ho^l5: ^ however not available in Microsoft 

MKD$XVD functions 

These functions have been changed so that they now return values 
that are compatible with HiSoft BASIC on the Amiga and our 
other languages on the Atari. This change will generally effect 
programs that store doubles in random access files®If you want to 

BASIC fo Se ir jyi'h an older version of HiSoft 

immediately then you can use the Use old 

fh^at V °P*'°" hut in general we recommend 

that you convert your data files to the new format. 

REM $OPTION R 

The return stack size option now takes a value in kilobytes so that 
you can write programs that use recursion intensively. If you aJe 
siSdoption you'll need to change it as older versions 

San 2nn S l/ 'he value used is greater 

than 200 (the old minimum value) the compiler will eive vou a 
warning message. ^ ^ 
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REM $OPTION D 

This option now selects extended rather than DRI debugging 
information. You'll want to use option S as well to output you 
labels to disk. Note that sub-progam and function names are now 
given the identifiers that you used in your program, rather than 
names created by the compiler. 

GEMVDI library: FNhandle 

The GEMVDI library function FNhandle has been renamed 
cvhandle so that you can use the variable handle in conjunction 
with the No "FN" s in libraries option. 

New reserved words 

The following are now reserved words: ALIAS, BINS*, BYVAL, 
CDECL, CURDIRS, DECLARE*, ENVIRON, ENVIRONS, FORMATDS, 
FORMATIS, FORMATLS, FORMATSS, FREEFILE, FUNCTION*, 
GETCOOKIE, IS, LTRIMS, MIN, MAX, PRESERVE, RINSTR, RTRIMS, 
SPEEKB, SPEEKL, SPEEKW, SPOKEB, SPOKEL, SPOKEW and so can no 
longer be used as names for user variables, sub-programs and labels. 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) in the above list were added in 
HiSoft BASIC 1.3. 

If you are in a hurry to compile your existing lliSoft BASIC 1 
program then you can include HBSTIO.BH or HBST13.BH at the 
start of your program and then these reserved words will be 
disabled. Use HBST13.BH if your old program was for HiSoft 
BASIC or Power BASIC 1.3 or above; otherwise use HBSTIO.BH. 
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with the 

ST computers and therefore we have endeavoured to be as 

emulating one 

to ISe fanfuagr"” 

One major difference is that double-precision numbers are fully 

Kmhi '"hich pretends iT 

S^RAor y internally. The limits of 

m characters, arrays only taking 

relevant once the program has been compiled. The interpreter 

H&rBASIC eSor.'" '’J' 

The bug we have deliberately emulated concerns the GOTOXY 
statement as so many existing programs roly on it. We have 
however not emulated the bugs in INT which, under ST BASIC 

TfriL T? function in ST BASIC has absolutely no 

w-f r* compile it. The CALL statement equivalent in 

Sfferendy ^ command acts rather 

In addition to the statements listed in the Commarid Reference 

SemenV'^^h- ^"““wing functions and 

statements which produce the same results as ST BASIC: 

o“eTp^s^“pT'sou“S vDisys°"' 

For documentation on these see your ST BASIC manual We 

WINDOW statement and the VDI 
and Akb libranes in preference to the ST BASIC statements. 

Hi^ft BASIC does not support the statements in the interpreter 
that have no meaning in a compiler environment: ^ 

AUTO, BREAK, CONT, DELETE, DIR, EDIT, ERA, FOLLOW LIST LLIST 
f-[}^D'''^ERGE, NEW, OLD, QUIT, RENUM, REPLACE SAVE TRACe' 
UNBREAK, UNFOLLOWand UNTRACE. 
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HiSoft BASIC does not support the following ST BASIC 
statements: 

COMMON, RESUME NEXT and WAIT. 

Old-Style Microsoft BASICs 

Microsoft BASIC is the closest to a world standard for the BASIC 
language and is the one around which we designed HiSoft BASIC. 

For this reason most versions of Microsoft BASIC should not 
present problems converting to HiSoft BASIC. Programs written in 
the old-style BASICs, such as those found in Commodore 64s and 
under CP/M should require little or no work to convert, as long as 
machine-specific PEEKs and POKEs are avoided. You can also save 
typing by not entering the lino numbers that aren't needed. 

Most BASIC interpreters from other vendors are at least in part 
based on the same principles as Microsoft so should also convert 
reasonably easily. 

Nev/Style Microsoft BASICs 

The new style of Microsoft BASIC is defined by QuickBASIC, 
Visual BASIC and the MicroSoft BASIC PDS and running on IBMs 
and compatibles. By nezo-slyle we mean support for structured 
programming such as sub-programs and parameter passing, CASE,, 
DO etc. HiSoft BASIC supports almost all the features of 
QuickBASIC 2 and 3 and most of the features of QuickBASIC 4.0, 
4.5 and has some additional features from the PDS 7.1 system. 

The main advantages of HiSoft BASIC that you can exploit when 
converting programs from the IBM world, are the large memory 
and greater graphic support, in particular GEM. In addition, 
recursive programming techniques can be used. 

When converting QuickBASIC programs there are a few things 
which are not supported by Hi^ft BASIC by reason of operating 
system or hardware differences. 
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Missing statements under this category are: 


will, w V I /\-» V \jiviur. 


lOCTL, KEY, LINE, LOCK, MKDMBF$,MKSMBF$, ON various' 
PAINT, PEN, PLAY, PMAP, SETMEM, SHELL, UEVENT UNLOCk' 
VARPTRS, VARSEG, VIEW, and WAIT 


Obviously PEEKs and POKEs are completely different, as are 
machine-code calling conventions. There are also slight differences 
in the following commands: 

CIRCLE, CLEAR, CLS, COLOR, FILES, LOCATE, OPEN, PCOPY POINT 
SCREEN, SEEK, SOUND, STICK, and WINDOW. 

HiSoft BASIC does not at this time support the following 
Microsoft BASIC statements: " 


COMMON , DOUBLE, INTEGER, LONG, RESUME NEXT, SINGLE 
TYPE...END TYPE, ’ 

degree of Microsoft compatibility, HiSoft 
BASIC also compiles many of the additional features found in 
Borland's Turbo Basic compiler and Spectra Publishing's Power 
BASIC for the PC. 


HiSoft BASIC on the Amiga 


The main area of incompatibility here is in graphics commands. 
The Atari version does not support the following AmigaBASIC 
commands: 

AREA, AREAFILL, BREAK. COLLISION, CVFFP, LIBRARY, MENU, 
MKFFP5, OBJECT, various, ON... various, PAINT,PTAB, SAY, SCROLl' 
TRANSLATES 

The following commands are implemented on both machines but 
differ in their action: 

BAR, CIRCLE, COLOR, FRE, PALETTE, SCREEN, SOUND SYSTAB 
WAVE, WINDOW. 
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The following are reserved words in HiSoft BASIC 2 but may be 
used as variables on the Amiga; either change the variable names 
or use the HBAM2.BH include file - this will prevent you from 
accessing the following ST BASIC commands; 

CLEARW, CLOSEW, ELLIPSE, FILL, FULLW, GB, GEMSYS, GETCOOKIE, 
LINEF,OPENW, PCIRCLE, VDISYS 

In addition, we also supply HBAMl.BH which excludes the 
reserved words that were introduced in version 2 of HiSoft BASIC 
for the Amiga. 

Fast BASIC 


Fast BASIC achieved a popular following on the ST, and 
deservedly so. It is easy to use, allows good control over GEM and 
is reasonably fast by interpreter standards. Unfortunately it was 
not an attempt to follow the Microsoft path but instead BBC 
BASIC was chosen as a model. As a result there are a few non¬ 
trivial differences to be wary of when converting Fast BASIC 
programs to HiSoft BASIC. 

Many AES and VDI calls have specific statements set up in Fast 
BASIC. These do not necessarily have the standard routine names 
or calling conventions (parameters passed etc.). Any program that 
makes use of Fast BASIC's GEM features must be changed to use 
the HiSoft BASIC AES and VDI libraries. The same problem 
exists for GEMDOS, BIOS and XBIOS calls. Many Fast BASIC 
commands simply call the operating system. Usage of these must 
also be converted to use of the supplied operating system libraries 
and a good idea of which routine to use can be found in the Fast 
BASIC manual after each command description. 

Fast BASIC file handling is extremely ST specific. It uses the file 
handles returned by the operating system; these handle numbers 
can, for instance, be stored in variables. This form of file handling 
is not in the least compatible with the Microsoft style file 
handling system which uses channels. 
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As far as general syntax is concerned. Fast BASIC doesn't deviate 
terribly much. The control structures are slightly different and 
variable type specifiers use different characters. As Fast BASIC 
has so many reserved words it is case sensitive with respect to 
variable names, whereas HiSoft BASIC is not, which may require 
some alteration. 

The program FASTCONV is supplied in source form in the EXAMPLES 
folder; it is a Fast BASIC to HiSoft BASIC converter. The list of 
words that are replaced appears early on in the program; various 
special cases (e.g. DEFs and various character substitutions) are 
dealt with later. 

There are few features of the converter which are important to 
know about: 

FASTCONV works only on ASCII files. Normal Fast BASIC sources 
are held in a tokenised format completely unintelligible to 
FASTCONV (or anything else apart from Fast BASIC itself). 

To produce an ASCII file you have to drag the icon of the source 
file on the Fast BASIC Desktop to the Clipboard. Then drag the 
Clipboard icon to the Disk Drive icon. A file selector will appear 
and you should enter the name of your file (the default extension 
for ASCII Fast BASIC files is .ASC). Be careful not to over-write 
your original source accidentally (i.e. the .BSC file). The .ASC 
file produced can be processed by FASTCONV. 

It is important to remember that FASTCONV cannot convert every 
Fast BASIC program completely. It is intended to relieve the 
programmer of the tedious replacement of keywords and variable 
type specifiers. The source of FASTCONV has been designed so that 
it is relatively easy to add features to the program; it also serves 
as an example of structured and modular BASIC programming. 

ST BASIC Version 2 


ST BASIC 2 is approximately compatible with version 1, though 
the additional features of ST BASIC 2 are not directly supported 
by the HiSoft BASIC compiler. 
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The main difference as far as compiling ST BASIC 2 programs is 
that %s used after variable identifiers should be changed to &s, as 
% in ST BASIC 2 means long-integer. There now follow notes for 
converting the ST BASIC 2 specific features into HiSoft BASIC. 

AREA 

The points should be put in an integer array then the VDI library 
routine v_f illarea used. 

ASK MOUSE x,y,b 

should be changed to 

X=MOUSE(0): y=M0USE(1): b=M0USE{2) 

ASK RGB reg,r,g,b 

should be changed to use the VDI library; 

vq_color reg,0,rgb%(): r=rgb%(0): g=rgb%(l): b=rgb%(2) 

BIOS 

should be converted into a suitable BIOS library call. 

BOX xl,yl;x2,y2 

should be converted into BAR x1 , y1 , x2-x1, y2-y1 

DRAW 

should be converted to use the VDI library routine v_pline 

DRAWMODE x 

should be converted to use the VDI library routine vswr_inode x 

ERR$ 

has no equivalent. 

GEMDOS 

should be converted into a suitable GEMDOS library call. 
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GSHAPE x,y,arrayO 

should be converted to PUT x,y, array 

LINEPAT x 

should be converted to use the VDI library routine vsl_type x 

LINEPAT 7,p 

should be converted to vsl^type 7: vsl_udsty p 

MAT AREA c,array%() 

illarea 

MAT DRAW c,array%0 

should be changed tou.se the VDI routine v_pUne c,array%() 

MAT LINEF see MAT DRAW 

mat sound array%() 

should be converted to use the XBIOS library routine 

junk&=FNdosound{VARPTR(array&(0)) 

PATTERN p,a %0 

shouldpbc converted to use the VDI library routine vsf^updat 

RGB reg,r,g,b 

““ vs_color 


4 
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SSHAPE xl,yl;x2,y2,array%() 

should be converted into GET (x1, y1) - (x2, y2} ,array%() 

though you should ensure the array you are using is of the correct 
size for HiSoft BASIC. 

STATUS 

is normally equivalent to the return values of the function calls in 
HiSoft BASIC library routines. 

XBIOS 

should be converted to a suitable XBIOS library routine. 

a=PEEK_B(x) 

If X is not protected memory then use a*PEEKB(x) else use 
a=SPEEKB(x). 

a=PEEK_W(x) 

If X is not protected memory then use a = PEEKW(x) else 
usea=SPEEKWx). 

a=PEEK_L<x) 

If X is not protected memory then use a-PEEKL(x) else use 
a=SPEEKB(x). 

POKE_B, POKE_W, POKE_L 

Similar to PEEK above except use POKE equivalents. 

GEMSYS 

Replace with 6EMSYS(x) where x is the number placed into 
GEM_CONTRL (0) in the ST BASIC 2 program. 

VDISYS 

Replace with \/DISYS{0). 
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CONTRL, PTSIN. PTSOUT, INTIN, INTOUT 

In ST BASIC 2 these are arrays and should be converted into 
PEEKWorPOKEW statements. For example the ST BASIC 2 
statements 

CONTRL(0)=11: C0NTRL(1)=42: PTSIN{2)=3: x=PTS0UT(3) 
should be converted into 

POKEW CONTRL,11: POKEiV CONTRL+2,42: POKEW PTSIN+4 3 
x=PEEKW(PTS0UT+6) 

Note that the array index iiiusf be doubled before adding. 

GEM_ADDRIN, GEM_ADDROUT, GEM_CONTRL 
GEM_GLOBAL, GEM^INTIN, GEM_INTOUt’ 

In ST BASIC 2 these are arrays and need to be converted into 
PEEKWs and POKEWs using additional long-integer variables set up 
like this; ^ 

GEM_CONTRL&=PEEKL(GB) 

GEM_GLOBAL&=PEEKL(GB+4) 

GEM_INTIN&=PEEKL{GB+8) 

GEM_INTOUT&=PEEKL(GB+12) 

GEM_ADDRINi=PEEKL(GB+16) 

GEM_ADDROUT&=PEEKL(G8+20) 

These can then be used in PEEKW & POKEW statements in a similar 
way to that described previously. 

Writing for compatibility 

yve are often asked which compiler you should purchase to make 
It easy to port a program that you've written in HiSoft BASIC on 
the Atari if you want to move it to another system. At the time of 
writing we recommend the following: 

For the PC Microsoft's BASIC PDS 7.1 or the much cheaper, but 
less sophisticated, QuickBASIC 4.5. 

For the Amiga, HiSoft BASIC of course. 
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For the Macintosh, MicroSoft QuickBASIC. At the time of writing 
this is the least advanced of the above. 

If you want to write your program so that it is easy to port to 
other systems, here are a few hints: 

• Isolate your use of system specific features to a few sub¬ 
programs. If you can, try porting these to other machines 
before you use them extensively; you may find that you are 
relying on something that is easy on the Atari, but different 
on another machine. 

• If you are porting to a non-HiSoft product be wary of 
limitations on the sizes of strings and arrays. QuickBASIC 
4.5 doesn't allow more than 64K of strings total for example 
and many BASICs won't let you have more than 32767 
elements in an array. 

• Use the forms of statement that we recommend in the 
Command Reference section. For example, use EXIT DO 
rather than EXIT LOOP and REDIM PRESERVE rather than 
REDIM PRESERVE. 


fr 

lit 

III 

I ■ 



lll.- 




utu 


Jll 
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Appendix B 
Hints and Tips 


This chapter shows how you can get the most out of programs 
wntten with the HiSoft BASIC compiler. It is not necessarily 
intended only for the advanced programmer. ^ 


Using HiSoft BASIC 

Making a more efficient program requires knowledge of the 
features of HiSoft BASIC. The following suggestions are intended 
to give you a firmer understanding of what can be done; we also 
hope that you will use this information as the basis for a more 
detailed exploration of HiSoft BASIC. 

defint a-z 

default^va^rlw^^^f it makes the 

default variable type a short integer. The main benefit from using 

ints is speed. The source becomes more understandable when & 1 ? 
and # are used explicitly. ’ ’ 

rem $opt ion v+ 

TWs forces variable checks on. The primary benefit of this is that 
you can avoid unnecessary bugs caused by undefined variables in 
sub-programs and functions. 

STATIC variables in S UBs and FNs 

STATIC variables retain their values when a SUB or FUNCTION is 
exited and re-entered. There is a speed benefit in using STATICs as 

SSit allocated once, whereas 

LuuALs must be allocated every time a SUB or FUNCTION is 

invoked. If your SUB or FUNCTION is recursive then LOCAL 
variables must be used. 
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/NCR and DECK 


These two statements respectively increment and decrement the 
value of a variable by one. When used on array elements they are 
considerably faster than e.g. Arr( 1 ) =Arr{ 1 ) +1. 


The double-equals comparison operator has a different meaning 
depending on the type of value compared. When comparing strings, 
a case-independent comparison is made. It is considerably faster 
than using UCASES or LCASES and then comparing, or doing 
something like IF fred$=''A" or fred$=’'a'' THEN... When 
comparing numeric values, == is used as 'almost equals'; rounding 
errors can thus be avoided. There is a performance degradation 
when using == on numeric values. Note that this is a HiSoft 
extension. 

/ 05 opposed to # 

When using floating point maths, it is a good idea to know exactly 
how much accuracy is actually necessary. Single-precision is much 
faster than double-precision, due to the degree of accuracy 
required. If you want floating point, but do not need such a high 
degree of precision, single-precision is the variable type to use. 

VARPTR, SADD and PEEKtype 

When using VARPTR and SADD, you must be very careful. The reason 
for this is quite simple: owing to the dynamic heap allocation and 
the blindingly-fast garbage collection of HiSoft BASIC, strings are 
prone to move around without any prior notice. This is normally 
completely transparent to the user, but when using these functions 
it becomes a factor to be reckoned with. If you are going to use 
them, call the functions just before accessing the variable or array. 
In addition the address of any array will be invalid if a REDIM or 
ERASE statement has been executed since VARPTR was used to find 
the address. 
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After using these functions, a PEEK or POKE is usually inflicted 
upon the data at the returned address. HiSoft BASIC has fivf. 
vanehes of PEEK and POKE and they are type-^ecifi Tte 
used to great effect e.g. when parsing a string. ^ ^ 

Let us suppose an entire file has been loaded into a single strinv 

possible because strings fn HiSoft 
BASIC are only limited by available memory, SADD is called to 
determine where the string is. To go through the file at high 

PEEKB fmm^/h remember your place in the string aS 

^ location that you need. Do not use PEEKW or PEEKL 

because strings can be on odd boundaries and an address execution 
will occur If you try to read a word or long from an odd addrS 

ProfUingj. SUBs and 

FUNCTI0Nsy and speed 

Profiling is a powerful feature whereby you can find out whnr,. 

pr3m is fSt7 useJ whe.rth: 

p ogram is tmished and you want to upgrade the Dorform,-inro nf 

good idea to use sub-programs, functions SELECT rA«!P 

'Sis;; r 

^eernadve .s to rewrite the routine in assembly laneuai ^r c 
to do ,h“ ' assembler. For deLls®on how 

Satal ““““ ''PPaarf-f o/the Fec/imeo/ tfereo “ 
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If you have decided that you wish to write a routine in assembly 
language, make sure that you have a working algorithm in BASIC. 
We have found that it helps immensely if the algorithm is 
worked out and debugged in BASIC, and then transcribed into 
assembler. Using this method, bugs can be avoided that would 
take longer to find in assembler than in BASIC. 

Programs that use graphics 

Since the ST has three available screen resolutions, the TT an 
additional 3 resolutions and there are a number of third party 
graphics add-ons available, the quality of life of a graphics 
programmer is both enhanced and complicated. On the positive 
side, the most suitable resolution can be chosen. On the negative 
side, programs really ought to be able to run in as many resolutions 
as possible; this makes more work for the programmer. 

In general, it is best to find the sizes of windows etc. (e.g. WINDOW 
GET), rather than try to find out the resolution in which you are 
working. You'll be amazed that a general version that can cope 
with any resolution will often be shorter and easier to understand 
than one that is purely designed for ST resolutions. 

If your program needs some hardware specific feature to function, 
first check that this is available using the GETCOOKIE function. 

Making Your Programs "No- 
Limits" _ 

If you have been used to programming in more primitive versions of 
BASIC or in Pascal or C, avoiding arbitrary restrictions on the size 
and type of data that your program can manipulate can be hard 
work. For example, having a limit on the length of names that you 
can type into a business application can sometimes be very 
annoying. Similarly avoiding limits on the lengths of files and in 
line lengths can save you a lot of time, if say the file in question 
has odd end-of-line markers that mean that your program treats 
the whole file as one line. 
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The following hints should help to avoid this sort of problem: 

When reading in or adding to arrays, have code to make the arrav 
larger if need be. In general adding a few elements at a time is not 
a good idea because the program may start spending all its time 
moving arrays. Normally it is a good idea to start off an array 
with the size as just larger than a typical requirement, but if an 
array is only used occasionally then the dimension can start off 
example, if writing a cross-reference program for HiSoft 
BASIC programs, ,t would probably a good idea to start bv 
assuming that the number of line numbers is small (sav 10) and 
then If the program turns out to be a horrible old-fashioned 
program with a line number on every line then the arrays used for 
holding them can be grown using REDIM PRESERVE at sav 100 
elements at a time. 

When using byte or record numbers in files or strings use lone 
integer variables (terminated with &). This should remove 
automatical y many 32k or 64k limits on programs that are 
designed with 16-bit integers in mind, 
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Appendix C 
Technical Support 


HiSoft BASIC comes with 30 days free technical support, starting 
from the date of registration; therefore you should send in your 
registration card quickly. Technical support is available by 
telephone during our Technical Support Hour, by letter or by fax. 

Should you wish to receive extended technical support, please 
complete the relevant sections on the registration card, indicating 
whether you would like to take up the Silver or the Gold service. 

In addition to your name, address and postcode (very important for 
UK customers), we need payment details before we can accept your 
extended registration. You can pay by credit card (Mastercard, 
Eurocard, Access, Visa etc.), UK debit card (Switch, Connect etc,), 
lairocheque, UK cheque or Postal Order. 

You may have already registered another HiSoft product under our 
Gold or Silver service; in this case, there is no need to fill out the 
payment section. 
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Appendix D 
Bibliography 


This bibliography contains our suggestions for further reading on 
the subject of the ST/TT, BASIC, and GEM. The views expressed 
are our own and as with all reference books there is no substitute 
for looking at the books in a good bookshop before making a 
decision. ° 

ST/TT 

® limited number of good books on 
the ST/TT and GEM - this is a selection that we know. 

A Hitchhikers Guide to the BIOS 

Atari Corp [19861 

Atari Corp, 1196 Borregas Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, USA. 

This IS the standard developer's document which is supplied with 
developer's package. It documents the BIOS and 
XBIOS, as well as correcting errors in the DR GF.MDOS document 
It IS well written and updated when necessary. 

Atari GEMDOS Reference Manual 

Atari Corp [19861 

Atari Corp, 1196 Borregas Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, USA. 

Atari ST Internals Edition 

Biiichmnn, Rolf, Lotliar Englisch and Klaus Cerits [1988] 

ISBN 0-916439-46-1, Data Becker GmbH, MerowingerstraCe 30, 4000 
Dusseldorf, West Germany. 
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This book is the best documentation available for the user who is 
not a registered ST developer. It is not suitable for the beginner, as 
it describes the hardware and operating system of the ST. The 
major fault with this book is that the BIOS listing is out of date 
and it contains some considerable inaccuracies. 

COMPUTEI's Technical Reference Guide, 

Atari ST - Volume I: VDI 

Sheldon Leenian 11987] 

ISBN 0-87455-093-9, COMPUTE! Publications, Inc., P.O. Box 5406 
Greensboro, NC 27403, USA. 

Concise Atari ST 68000 Programmer's Reference 

Katherine D. Peel [1986] 

ISBN 1-85181-()17-X, Glentop Publishers Ltd., Standfast House, 
Bath Place, High Street Barnet, Herts EN5 5XE, U.K. 

An alternative to Atari ST Internals. It contains information on the 
ST's hardware, the operating system and GEM. Us coverage of the 
various levels of the machine is comprehensive, though a couple of 
sections arc very inaccurate and some features are described that 
simple don't exist. 

It is rather difficult to find one's way around as the layout is 
based on largo numbers of tables and it lacks an index. 

GEM Programmer's Guide, Volume 1: VDI 

Digital Research 11987] 

Digital Research Inc., 60 Garden Court, P.O. Box DRI, Monterey, 
CA 93942, USA. 

GEM Programmer's Guide, Volume 2: AES 

Di<^ital Research [1987] 

Digital Research Inc., 60 Garden Court, P.O. Box DRI, Monterey, 
CA 93942, USA. 

GEMDOS Extended Argument (ARGV) 
Specification 

Atari Corp [1989] 



Professional GEM 

Oreit, Tim [1985} 

ANTIC Publishing 

Programmers Guide to GEM 

Balma, Phillip and William Filler [1986] 

ISBN 0-89588-297-3, SYBEX Inc., 2344 Sixth Street, Berkeley, CA 
94710, USA. 

Rainbow TOS Release Notes 

Atari Corp [1989] 

Atari Corp, 1196 Borregas Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, USA. 

S.A.L.A.D. - Still Another Line A Document 

Atari Corp 11987} 

Atari Corp, 1196 Borregas Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, USA. 

STE TOS Release Notes 

Atari Corp [1989] 

Atari Corp, 1196 Borregas Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, USA. 

The Pexec Cookbook 

Atari Corp [1989] 

Atari Corp, 1196 Borregas Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, USA. 

GEM 

Unfortunately, there are now a limited number of good books on 
GEM - this is probably the best available. 

GEM on the Atari ST 

Published bp Abacus/Data Becker 

Describes programming under GEM. It is not as complete as the DR 
manual and contains similar errors. 


Atari Corp, 1196 Borregas Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, USA. 
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68000 


GEM Programmer's Guide 
Volumes 1 & 2 - VDl and AES 

Published by Digital Research 

This is the definitive document on GEM but contains many errors 
and is geared towards the 8086 version. Regrettably it is only 
available to registered developers. 

BASIC 


The BASIC language is better served with books than the Atari 
hardware and software - there are a vast number of books that 
will try to teach you BASIC or act as a reference to some dialect 
and you should choose titles that suit your requirements and tastes. 
Here's a selection that we like: 

Microsoft QuickBASIC 2nd Edition 

Douglas Hergcrt, Published by Microsoft Press 

ISBN 1-55615-125-X. Tutorial in nature and full of advice and 
suggestions on using the industry standard BASIC. 

Microsoft QuickBASIC Handbook 

Published by Microsoft Corporation 

The handbook that describes the Microsoft QuickBASIC compiler 
for the IBM. It contains details of the structured elements in the 
language. 

Turbo Basic Ozvner's Handbook 

Published by Borland International 

Accompanies the IBM version of Borland's Turbo Basic compiler. It 
contains explanations of the more structured elements in the 
language. 
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16-Bit Microprocessors 

Whitworth, Ian R. [19851 

ISBN 0-00-383113-2, William Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., 8 Grafton 
Street, London WIX 3LA, U.K. 

68000 Assembly Language Programming 
2"“ Edition 

Kane, G., D.Hawkins and LLeventhal [1987] 

ISBN 0-07-881232-1, Osborne/McGraw-Hill, 2600 Tenth Street 
Berkely, CA 94710, USA. 

68000 Machine Code Programming 

Barrow, David [1985] 

ISBN 0-00-383163-9, William Collins Sons & Co.Ltd., 8 Grafton 
Street, London WIX 3LA, U.K. 

68000, 68010, 68020 Primer 

Kelly-Bootle, Stan and Bob Fowler [1985] 

ISBN 067-22405-4, Howard W.Sams ic Co., 4300 W.62nd Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46268, USA. 

M68000 Familif Programmer's Reference Manual 

Motorola Inc. [1989] 

Motorola Semiconductor Products Inc., PO Box 20912 Phoenix, AZ 
85036, USA. 

Mastering The 68000 Microprocessor 

Robinson, Phillip R. [1985] 

USA Summit, PA 17214, 
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Microprocessor Systems: A 16-Bit Approach 

Eccle$, William }. [1985] 

ISBN 0-201-11985-4. Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
Reading, MA, USA. 

Programming the 68000 

Williams, Steve [1985} 

ISBN 0-89588-133-0, SYBEX Inc., 2021 Challenger Drive #100, 
Alameda, CA 94501, USA. 

The MC68000 User's Manual jOi Edition 

Motorola Inc. 11989] 

ISBN 0-13-567074-8, Pronticc-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
07632, USA. 

The MC68020 User's Manual 2 "d Edition 

Motorola Inc. [1985} 

ISBN 0-13-566878-6, Prentice-Uali, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, Nl 
07632, USA. 

The MC68030 User's Manual 

Motorola Inc. [1987] 

Motorola Semiconductor Products Inc., PO Box 20912 Phoenix, AZ 
85036, USA. 

The MC68881/MC68882 User's Manual 

Motorola Inc. [1987] 

ISBN 0-13-566936-7, Prentice-llall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
07632, USA. 
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Algorithms & Data Structures 

Compilers: Principles, Techniques and Tools 

Aho, Alfred V, Ravi Sethi and Jeffrey D. Ullinan [1986] 

ISBN 0-201-10194-7, Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 
Reading, MA, USA. ■" 

Algorithms 

Sedgewick, Robert [1988] 

ISBN 0-201-06673-4, Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 
Reading, MA, USA. r 

Data Structures and Algorithms 

Aho, Alfred V, John E. Hopcroft and Jeffrey D. Ullman [1983] 

Readi„g,'MA,"“sA.’^' Publishing Company, 

Fundamental Algorithms 

Kniith, Donald E. [1973] 

RcaLg“'MA,™A.‘^' Publishing Company, 

Seminumerical Algorithms 

Knulh. Donald E. [1981] 

!toLs",'MA,'’ulA;’' Publishing Company, 

Sorting and Searching 

Knuth, Donald E. [1973] 

R?aLs,‘MA,‘’uSA.‘’‘' ^''‘'‘“"'Wosley Poblishing Company, 
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Appendix E 
New Features 


Here is a list of most of the features of HiSoft BASIC 2 that are 
additional to our older BASlCs, Power BASIC and HiSoft BASIC 
]. Existing programmers may well find this list useful in making 
the most out of the package. 

• New, multi-window editor with bookmarks, mouse block- 
marking, program launching and flexible user configuration 
options. 

• Standard Compilation up to 50% faster; pre-tokenised files 
make development even faster. 

• Complete resource construction set with conversion programs. 

• Medium level debugger with the ability to view BASIC source 
code and use line numbers in debugging. 

• Atari STE/DMA .sound library including easy control of 
volume, tone etc. 

• Easier desk accessory support - can even use PRINT now. 

• Complete high level GEM Toolbox. 

• STATIC arrays are now supported for faster array accesses. 

• The running program can automatically warn you if you auto¬ 
dimension an array. 

• Library functions may be called without FN giving much 
cleaner progams. 

• TT library support for memory management and graphics. 
Compiler, Profiler and Debugger 'understand' about include 
files so that, for example, run-time error messages tell you in 
which file the error occurred. 

• BIOS RWABS routine will use the AHDI 3 extensions if 
required. 

OPEN can now re-open the printer channel (256) so that you can 

re-direct LPRINT todisk. 

« and » are unsigned shift operators which operate on both 
integers and longs (between addition and comparison in 
priority). 
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IS is allowed in SELECT CASE for compatibility with 
Microsoft BASIC. 

REDIM PRESERVE is a synonym for REDIM APPEND as per 
Microsoft 7.1. 

RINSTR searches backwards in strings. 

Environment variable support for options and include path. 
STICK, STRIG and MOUSE functions have been extended to work 
with the STE analogue ports. 

Special TT version of the compiler that generates inline code 
for the maths co-processor (numerically intensive programs can 
run 100 times faster than with software routines) and also 
takes advantage of the new 68030 instructions. 

TOS utilities that do not clear the screen on startup can now be 
written. 

The integrated compiler can output code to TT RAM and the 
user has full control over the GEMDOS load bits. 

You can now link with Devpac 3 and Lattice C assembly 
language and C code and even access BASIC global variables 
directly from assembly language. 

The compiler can remove inter-sub program jumps giving more 
compact programs. 

Reserved words may be dis-abled make it easier to quickly 
port programs from other systems and to help chock that code 
is portable. 

The return Stack can be much larger so that massively 
recursive programs can be run. 

Option to suppress compiler output apart from the 
CURDIRS returns the current directory 
ENVIRON environment variable support 
BLOAD and BSAVE can now be used to channels. 

GETCOOKIE Atari Cookie Jar support. 

FORMATxS for the flexibility of PRINT USING but to a string 
rather than directly to a channel. 

FREEFILE for writing file handling sub-programs that you can 
slot in anywhere. 

LTRIMS and RTRIMS for trimming spaces from strings. 

SPEEKx, SPOKEx for easy peeking and poking of supervisor 
memory. 

Window margins used by the PRINT statement are now user 
configurable via the SYSTAB table. 



index 


.PRG. 304 
.TOS 304 
TrP304 

■ A 

abandon file, resource editor 249 
Alert boxes, debugger 263 
Alert, resource editor 256 
Alphabetic, resource editor 252 
AND 39, 76, 284 
array 88 
arrays 282 
advanced 300 
and Sub-programs 298 
checks 211 
dynamic 206, 301 
Local 299 
static 207, 301 
warnings 212 
ASCII ci>de5 83 
Atari ST BASIC 319 
auto naming, resource editor 236, 
249 

auto size, resource editor 249 
Auto Snap, resource editor 238,249 
Automatic Launching 203 

■ B 

back-up 7 

Backspace key 179 
backups 
editor 186 
BAR 101 
Bases 73 
BEEP 125 
Bibliography 

Algorithms & Data Structures 343 


Index 


binary 73 

Binary Constants 279 
BLOAD 129 
block buffer, editor 183 
bookmarks, editor 180 
Border, resource editor (see 
Resource Editor, border) 

Box, resource editor 231 
BoxChar, resource editor 231, 237 
BoxText, resource editor 231 
breakpoint, debugger (see 
debugger, breakpoint) 

BSAVE 129 

Button, resource editor 231 
BYVAL 56 

■ c 

CAl.l. 49, 274 
Cancel 167 

cancel, resource editor 248 
CASE 36 

case dependency, editor 185 
CDBL 72 

Character constants 279 
Character Set 271 
Child number, resource editor 246 
CINT 72 

clipboard, editor 182 
CLNG 72 
CLOSE 140 

colour, resource editor (see 
Resource Editor, colour) 

Colours 101 
compatibility 327 
compile 
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destination 214 
compiler 204 

breaking out of program 212 
debug option 221 
error messages 210 
errors 207 
including text 206 
keep & leave options 220 
line numbers 210 
mela-commands 206 
options 207,209 
advanced 217 
overflow checks 213 
pre-tokenising 154, 205 
slack checks 213 
IT version 225 
TTP version 224 
warnings 218 

Configuring the editor 190 
constant 33 
constants 26 

control characters, resource editor 
237 

Converting [’rograms315 
copy block, editor 182 
copy, resource editor 248 
COS 64 
CSNG72 
CSKLIN 94 

cursor appearance, editor 193 
Cursor keys 177 
cut block, editor 182 
cut, resource editor 248 

■ D 

DATA 87 
Data Types 276 
DATES 64 
debugger 221 
alert boxes 263 
breakpoint 268 
compiling 262 
dialog boxes 263 
front panel 265 
input 267 
line numbers 268 


VIonSTB260 
overview 268 
running 262 
windows 267 
Decimal numbers 278 
Decision Making 35 
DECLARE 295 
DEFDBL 71 
DEFINT 71 
DEFLNG 71 
DEFSKC 71 
DEFSTR 71 
Delete 
block 181 
to end of line 184 
delete block, editor 183 
Delete key 179 
delete, resource editor 249 
deleting files, editor 188 
Deleting text 184 
DEMO.BAS 113 
Desk Accessories 203,221 
Dialog boxes, debugger 263 
DIM 88 

DIM SHARED 299 
directory 128 

directory change, editor 189 
disk 

compile to 214 
Disk Files 129 
DO 44 

double precision number 70 
Double precision numbers 277 

■ E 

Editing Icons, resource editor 241 
Editing Images, resource editor 239 
editor 371 

ASCII fable 202 
auto-save of files 192 
automatic indent 190 
automatic saving of preferences 190 
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backups 186,189,191 
block commands 
block buffer 183 
block end 181 
block markers 181.184 
block start 181 
clipboard 182,183,184 
copy block 182 

copy toblock buffer 183 

cut i paste between windows 177 

cut block 182 

delete block 183 
marking a block 181 
paste block 182.183 
print block 183 
remember block 163 

save block 182 
bookmarks 180 
change directory 189 
clipboard 182 
cursor appearance 191,193 
cut & paste blocks 177 
delete file 188 
example of use 19 
find see search 
goto end of file 180 
goto line 179 
goto lop of file 180 
inserting text 188 
load another command 177 
loading and saving preferences 194 
loading text 188 
making backups 186 
marks 180 
numeric pad 191 
preferences 189 
loading 193 
saving 193.194 
quitting 189 

remember bookmark 180 
replace all 186 
replacing 185 
run with shell 195 
save text 188 
search 

case dependency 183 
control characters 186 
next 185 
previous 185 
special characters 186 
lab 186 

searching 185 

smart parentheses 191 

stop at end of line 192 

tab size, changing 193 

text buffer, changing 192 

the window 175 

tools 


conhguring 1% 
directory 197 
cnvironinent200 
errors on return 198 
installing new tool 197 
path 196 

pause after running tool 198 
report all errors 198 
runasGEM/TOS198 
running tool 199 

save files before running lool 197 
windows, switching between them 
177 

wrap at end of line 192 

ELSE 36 

end of file, goto, editor 180 
End of line 
delete to 184 
environment 

PATH variable 195 
variables used by tools, editor 200 
EOF 140 
EQV 76, 284 
ERASE 90, 302 
ERL 142 
ERR 142 
Error 

lump to 20f 
Error Handling 141 
expert level, resource editor 252 
Extended Type, resource editor 246 
Extras, resource editor 239,246 

■ F 

FALSE 37 
Fast BASIC 322 

FBoxTcxt, resource editor 231, 237 

FIELD 137 

file handling 126 

File Types 304 

FILES 127 

fill, resource editor (see Resource 
Editor, fill) 

find name, resource editor 250 
find next, editor 185 
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find previous, editor 185 
find text, resource editor 250 
find, editor see editor, searching 
FIX 72 

flags, resource editor 245 
fonts 201 

forms, resource editor 253 
Free Image, resource editor 258 
Free String, resource editor 255 
FText, resource editor 231,237 
FUNCTION 295 
Functions 63,288,331 
names. 282 
User-Defined 295 

■ G 

aiM 

forcing 28 
toolbox 145 

GEM Program 104 

gemvdi 105 

GET 113 

GOSUB 47 

GOTO 46,282 

goto end of file, editor 180 

goto line, editor 179 

goto top of file, editor 180 

Graphics 97 

■ H 

Half Character Snap, resource 
editor 238, 250 
Height, resource editor 246 
Help Screen 203 
HEX$ 74 
hexadecimal 73 
Hexadecimal Constants 278 
HGT145, 307 
tutorial 146 
Hints and Tips 329 


HiSoft BASIC I 316 
HiSoft BASIC Amiga 321 
HISOFTED.INF 193, 194 

■ I 

IBox, resource editor 231 
icon 

resource editor 231 
pdiling 241 
importing 244 

IF 35 
Image 

resource editor 231 
editing 239 
importing 244 

IMP 40, 76, 284 
Importing Images 
resource editor 244 
include files 

resource editor 231 
Index in tree, resource editor 246 
INKEYS 120 
INPUT 29, 117 
inserting text, editor 188 
INSTR 81 
INT73 
integer 70 
integer division 73 
Integers 277 
Invalid block! 182 

■ J 

joystick 120 
jumps 46 

■ K 

KILL 127 

■ L 

labels 47, 273 

Language, resource editor 245 
LBOUND 91, 300 
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LCASES 82 
LEFTS 80 
libraries 

examples of use 309 
Limitations 305 
line drawing 22 
LINE INPUT 119 
line number 46 
line numbers 273 
line numbers, debugger (see 
debugger, line numbers) 
lino, goto, editor 179 
LINEF 23 
load, ok 167 
loading 

resource editor 243 
loading text, editor 188 
LOC 140 
L(XAL54 
Local Arrays 299 
Local variables 294 
local variables, 53 
L(XATE 94 
l,OF 140 
LOG 64 

Logical Operators 76 
Logical Tests 37 
long integer 70 
Long Integers 277 
Loops 32,42 
Low Resolution 
resource editor 232 
lower case 82 
LPOS122 
LSET81 

■ M 


marks, editor 180 
Mathematical Functions 64 
memory 

compile to 214 
within your program 220 
memory requirements 4 
Menus, Dialog Boxes, Icons etc. 112 
Menus, resource editor 254 
Microsoft BASIC 
New-stylc 320 
Old-style 321) 

MIDS 81) 

MIDI 124 

Miscellaneous Commands 201 

MKDS 137 

MKIS 137 

MKLS 137 

MKSS 137 

MOD 73,284 

MonSTB (see debugger) 

mouse 120 

■ N 

naming, resource editor 249,253 
New, resource editor 243 
NOT 40, 76,284 

number select, resource editor 251 
numbers 68 

■ o 

object-level editing, resource editor 
232 

objects 228 
Copying 248 

Resource Editor 230, (see Resource 
editor, objects) 

OCTS74 

Octal Constants 279 












opaque, resource editor 247 
OPEN 131 

Operating System Overview 308 
Operators 284 
OTOON BASE 91, 301 
options 

compiler 27, 209 
debugging mode, -d 262 

OR 39, 76, 284 
Output 117 

■ P 

PALETTE 103 
Parameters 59 
Value 290 
Variable 289 

parent, resource editor 235,246 
paste block, editor 182,183 
paste, resource editor 248 
path 

setting 199 

PATH environment variable 195 

PCIRCLElOl 

PELLII’SE 101 

pop-up menus and dialogs 173 
roS 94 

pre-tokeninsing 205 
pre-tokenising 154,222 
preferences 

resource editor 244 
prefix, resource editor 249,254 
PRINT 29, 96 
PRINT # 133 
print block, editor 183 
Printer 121 

ProgDef, resource editor 231 

program 

compatibility 327 
internipting 212 
I’UT78,113 
PUT# 138 


■ Q 

quit 189 

■ R 

Random Access 136 
READ 87 
README File 13 
Recursion 61,294 
REDIM 90, 302 
REDIM PRESERVE. 302 
Registration Card 13 
relational operators 37 
REM 24 

remember, bookmark in editor 180 
renaming files 128 
REPEAT 45 
Repetition 32 
replace ail, c*ditor 186 
replacing, editor 185 
reserved words 18,180,223, 281 
resource editor 
Abandon Edit 249 
alert 256 
alphabetic 252 
auto naming 236, 249 
Auto Size 249 
auto snap 238,249 
border 
colour 247 
menu 247 
box 231 

BoxChar 231, 237 
BoxText 231 
Button 231 
Cancel 248 
child number 246 
Clipboard 248 
colour 
border 247 
fill 247 

control characters 237 
Copy 248 
copying trees 254 
Cut 248 
Delete 249 
deleting trees 254 
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editing icons 241 
editing images 239 
Expert level 252 
extended typ>e 246 
extras 239, 246 
FBoxText 231, 237 
fill colour 247 
Fill Menu 247 
Find 

name 250 
text 25t) 
flags 2.30, 245 
menu. 245 
flags menu 245 
Forms 253 
free 

image 258 
string 255 
FText 231, 237 
Half Char Snap 250 
half character snap 238, 250 
head 229 
height 246 
IBox 231 
Icon 231 
image 231 
free 228, 258 
importing 244 
importing images 244 
index in lrc>e 246 
Keyboard Shortcut Summary 259 
Loading 243 
Make String 257 
menus ^ 

Misc Menu 249 
naming 249,253 
New 243 
next 229 

Number Select 251 
object-level editing 232 
objects 230 
Cc^ng238 
editing 235 
turning 23S 
re-ordering 246,251 
Selecting 235 
Siring 1X1 
text 235 
opaque 247 
parent 235, 246 
Paste 248 
preferences 244 
prefix 249, 254 
ProgDef 231 
Quit 245 

re-order, trees 254 
Save Prefs 244 


Saving 244 
snap 249 
Sort 251 
states 230, 245 
string 231 
free 228, 255 
tail 229 

TEDINFO 236, 237 
Test 252 
Text 231 
colour 248 
justification 248 
menu 248 
sire 248 

Text Menu 248 
Title 231 
transparent 247 
Tree level editing 232, 233 
tree name box 253 
trees 229 
Copying 254 
deleting 254 
re-order 254 
tutorial 146 
Un Hide Children 245 
underline 236 
Valid 237 
WERCS.INF 244 
width 246 

Resource File 228 
example of loading 311 
RESTORE 87 
resume 142 
RIGHTS 80 
RSET 81 
run 

other program 194 
run with shell, editor 195 
Running Programs 226 

■ s 

save block, editor 182 
saving text, editor 188 
search 81, 185 

case dependency 185 
next 185 
previous 185 
replace all 186 
replacing 185 
SEI.ECT 36 
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Sequential Files 132 

SHARED variables 57, 292, 299 

shell, run from editor 195 

shell, running the compiler 224 

single precision number 70 

Single precision numbers 277 

single quote 24 

sort, resource editor 251 

SOUND 125 

SPACES 64 

SPC 95 

stack 

checks 213 
maths 219 
runtimc219 

states, resource editor 245 
STATIC 54 

STATIC variables 57, 291 
STICK 120 

stopping a program 212 

STRIG 120 

string slicing 80 

STRINGS. 64 

String, resource editor 231 

strings 80, 276 

SUB 49 

Sub-programs 49,274,288,331 
and Arrays 298 
subroutine calls 46 
syntax of program 30 

■ T 

Tab key 178 
TAB( 95 

technical support 335 
TEDINFO 

resource editor 236, 237 
test, resource editor 252 
text 

insert, editor 188 


load, editor 188 

resource editor (see Resource Editor, 
text) 

save, editor 188 
The Libraries 307 
THEN 35 
TIMES 64 
TIMER 126 

Title, resource editor 231, 255 
tokenising 205 
lokensing 154 

top of file, goto, editor 180 
transparent, resource editor 247 
Tree level editing 
resource editor 232,253 
tree level editing, resource editor 
234 

tree name box 

r(?source editor 234,253 
trees, resource editor (see Resource 
Editor, trees) 

TRUE 37 
TT215,225 
Tutorials 15 
Typography 4 

■ u 

UBOUND 90, 300 
UCASES 82 
UnDelete Line 184 
underline, resource editor 236 
unhide children, resource editor 
245 

upper case 82 

User Defined Functions 65 

User-Defined Functions 295 

■ V 

V fillarea 105, 108 
v_pline 105,109 
Valid, resource editor 237 
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Value Parameters 290 
variable parameter 59 
Variable Parameters 289 

Variables 26, 281 
LOCAL 294 
local, static 34 
SHARED 292 
STATIC 291 
vsf_color 106 
vsf interior 106 
vst, height 106 

■ w 



WAVE 125 

WERCS 
tutorial 146 

WERCS.INF, resource editor 244 
What blocks! 182 
WHILE 43 
WIDTH 96 

Width, resource editor 246 
Windows 114 

cut & paste in editor 177 
switching editor windows 177 
the editor 173 
WRITE 96 

■ X 

XOR 39, 76,77 
XOR (exclusive or) 284 





































